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THE NEW FORESTRY. 


An intelligent interest in forestry is one of the recent 
developments in the United States. Not many years ago 
forestry discussions consisted chiefly in applying bad 
names to those who were utilizing in what seemed to 
them the most economic way the forest resources that 
had come into their possession, and in an absurd at- 
tempt to apply European forestry to this country. The 
position of these forestry theorists—cranks, the lumber- 
men called them—was absolutely untenable as related to 
American conditions; but their denunciations and plead- 
ings and frantic gesticulations served to attract atten- 
tion to a question that was of real importance, and so 
lumbermen can look back with equanimity upon their 
mistakes and unjust criticisms. 

The lumbermen of the United States are 

the people most directly interested in for- 
estry in this country, because it has to do 
with the raw material of their industry. To 
every one else it is of indirect importance. 
It would not be strange if to some extent it 
were the abuse to which lumbermen have 
been subjected by the “friends of the for- 
est” which caused them to assume an atti- 
tude of indifference, if not of antagonism, 
toward forestry subjects; but of late the 
lumbermen themselves have developed an in- 
terest in these matters which bids fair to 
give tangible results. 

The lumberman is a citizen with as much 
patriotism and regard for the interest of the 
community in which he lives or does busi- 
ness, and of the state and of the nation, as 
any one else. He has been doing what from 
a business standpoint he must do, and has 
not enjoyed being called a “vandal” and 
made the recipient of sundry other epithets 
of like nature. 

The recent change in the lumbermen’s atti- 
tude is largely due to a few men—men who 
recognize the injustice of expecting lumber- 
men to contribute the whole, or even any 
considerable part of their capital to the pub- 
lie good, who recognize the difference be- 
tween conditions and who have sought to 
harmonize all interests concerned in the 
subject and to evolve something that could 
be fitted to the conditions existent in the 
United States. Some men thoroughly versed 
in forestry as practiced in the old countries 
have been unable to adapt their experience 
and theories to American requirements. To 
do 80 involves a practical turn of mind which 
is often lacking in the most profound stu- 
dent, and probably the very thoroughness with which 
some have been grounded in forestry as practiced abroad 
has prevented their adapting themselves to the situa- 
tion in this new country. But, as we stated above, some 
new men, of a new type, with new and broader equip- 
ment for the work, have taken up these problems, and are 
finding solutions for them. Among them may be men- 
tioned the present head of the forestry division of the 
department of agriculture, Gifford Pinchot, and another 
who has made a wonderfully deep impression on Ameri- 
can forestry sentiment and contributed largely to the 
knowledge of the subject within a very short time is 
Charles A. Schenck, of Biltmore, North Carolina. Who 
the latter is and what he thinks about forestry may with 
interest be briefly outlined. 

Mr. Schenck is a young man, still a subject of the Ger- 
man Emperor and an official in the German service. He 
has the enthusiasm of youth, tempered by severe train- 
ing and a wide, if not long, experience. He was born in 
1868, the son of an old Hesse-Darmstadt family which 


had furnished the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt with 
faithful officials for several hundred years. 

The natural bent of the boy was shown at a very early 
age, when he much preferred to spend his time in the 
woods at his father’s country place than in the school- 
room, but his school record was a notable one. After a 
thorough training in the “humanistic gymnasium” at 
Darmstadt, he studied from 1886 to 1891 at the universi- 
ties of Tubingen, Wurtemberg and Giessen, in Hesse. 
His studies, to begin with, following the desire of his 
father, were of a legal nature, but at the same time he 
studied forestry, and with far more eagerness than he 
pursued the dry subject of law. The consequence was, ac- 
cording to his own confession, that he got a very poor 
degree in law, but only a half year after that the very 
best degree in forestry which was ever given by the uni- 
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versity of Giessen to any student of forestry. When he 
passed the state examination two years later he again 
had the good fortune of being given more points by the 
government officials conducting the examination than 
any of his predecessors had ever gained. 

In 1891 and 1892 he served in the Hessian Guard Artil- 
lery Corps of the German army, in which service in the 
course of time he rose to a lieutenancy, and this year had 
to return for a two months’ term of service. 

There is a certain connection between forestry service 
and military service in Germany, the details of which are 
unnecessary to give here, but from 1892 to 1895 Lieuten- 
ant Schenck was engaged in the German government serv- 
ice as a forest assessor. The tedium of this pe functory 
and somewhat clerical position he mitigated by travel- 
ing, by the study of forestry in Italy and France and by 
accompanying Sir Dietrich Brandis, the famous Indian 
forester, and W. Schlich, the dean of the forest faculty 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s 
Hill, England, on prolonged tours through Germany and 


Switzerland in the capacity of special assistant. 

In 1894 he took the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the university of Giessen. The degree is rendered upon a 
dissertation which is supposed to represent the special 
post-graduate studies and investigations of the applicant 
for the degree. Schenck’s dissertation was on a very 
practical subject, expressed in the prosaic title, “The 
Financial Side of Tanbark Product.” This practical sub- 
ject was indicative of the character of the man, as shown 
in his subsequent work. This dissertation gained him his 
degree, which was accompanied by the special phrase, 
“Summa cum laude”—“With the highest praise.” 

Shortly thereafter, while on a trip in southerm France, 
he received an invitation from George W. Vanderbilt to 
take charge of his forest estates in western North Caro- 
lina. Thinking that a trip to the western world would 
suit him well, he accepted it, without at all 
anticipating that America would hold him 
for longer than a year. At Biltmore, how- 
ever, he found such a new field, with so 
many problems and difficulties, and, withal, 
so much appreciation of his services, that 
there he has remained, and seems to have no 
present intention of severing that connec- 
tion at all. In 1898 he was made president 
of the Biltmore Lumber Company, organized 
by Mr. Vanderbilt to operate a band saw 
mill used in connection with forestry work 
on the Biltmore estate and in Pisgah forest. 
This practical connection with the lumber 
business gave Dr. Schenck at once a direct 
interest in the American lumber business 
and practically interested him in American 
forestry. 

At Biltmore Dr, Schenck has had an op- 
portunity for the exercise of all his abili- 
ties. As forester of the Biltmore estate he 
has had to undertake one of the most diffi- 
cult propositions to be found in this coun- 
try. It was not originally on the whole a 
very well timbered tract of land. In addi- 
tion to that it had been seriously damaged 
by theft, by grazing and by fire. Here he has 
tried to apply forestry on the basis of his 
well known theory of “money in it.” Fortu- 
nately, he has had the cordial support of an 
enlightened and broad-minded man, who is 
in a position where he does not need to care 
for the profit ordinarily demanded by the 
lumberman. If a forest can be made to pay 
as well as other long-time and safe invest- 
ments—say, 3 or 4 per cent—Mr. Vander- 
bilt is satisfied. He has given Dr. Schenck 
full control, asking only for results. Not- 
withstanding the unpromising nature of the 
work, Dr. Schenck has made it self-sustaining from the - 
start, and is beginning to show a profit. 

To the Lumberman Dr. Schenck said of his work 
in his new field: “I am willing to confess that since I 
arrived in this country I have tried hard to forget Euro- 
pean forestry. The general conditions in this country 
are so different from those prevailing abroad that it is 
impossible and will be impossible—at any rate for gen- 
erations—to use European forestry methods in this coun- 
try. We would almost as well introduce Chinese meth- 
ods; they would not be any less adapted to this country 
than the German methods, with one exception. What we 
can learn abroad are the principles of silviculture. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the forest is utilized in Europe 
to an extent that is impossible in this country, in its 
commercial utilization America is far ahead of Europe. 
In forest finance and forest protection we have to tread 
our own path. It is necessary for us to build up almost 
from the beginning a system of American forestry 

(Continued on Page 33.) 
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The Philippine Islands are said to have a much more 
oe and complete system of forest laws than any- 
+ ing known in the United States. The present regula- 
poe used by the military authorities are based upon 
ormer Spanish laws. 
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Pa imcrease in the amount of fire loss in the United 
tub} 8, Which is not only steady but large, has been the 
tio ane of much speculative comment. Two explana- 
oa ere at least plausible. The first is, that the con- 
= ration of property in the large cities without a cor- 
in ond increase in fire protection or improvement 
prin fire hazard is to blame for part of it; while the 
vi 18s, that almost universal use im cities, towns and 

“ges and industrial establishment of the electric 





light, often and perhaps generally carelessly installed, 
is an important factor. Whatever the reasons may be, 
the fire loss grows faster than the population of the 
country, though we have not yet noticed any inquiry 
as to whether it is growimg faster than the insurable 
property of the country. 

PAPO OOOO 


The taxation of logs, by what taxing bodies and where 
the taxes should be paid, is a vexed question. The re- 
sult often is that they are not taxed at all and some- 
times that they are taxed two or three times. If log 
taxation could be combined with an intelligent forestry 
system it would be provided that standing timber should 
not be taxed, only the land value beimg assessed, while 
the logs should be taxed for the benefit of the township 
in which cut regardless of ownership or destination. 
But the probabilities are that there will be no immediate 
change to a method of this sort. 
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We suppose that the adoption by a great political 
party of a plank in its platform denouncing the black- 
list amounts also to a denunciation of the boycott. If 
it is wrong, not to say illegal, to blacklist a workman 
for taking part in a strike it must also be wrong to boy- 
cott an employer for being struck against. 

APP LDP LILI ILI IL 


A Canadian logging concern has successfully tried 
the experiment of using a small windlass engine upon 
a raft in breaking log jams. The raft is anchored 
below the jam in such a way as to be protected when 
the jam breaks, and the rope is attached successively 
to various logs which in this way can be pulled out of 
the jam at the rate of about one a second. In this 
operation the key log is not sought for at first, but logs 
are pulled off the top of the jam and sent downstream 
singly until the jam is so reduced in size that there 
is little probability of its forming again lower down. 

PAB OOOO 

Poplar is maintaining its position unchanged, and 
those closely in touch with both supply and demand in- 
sist that were it not for the election prices before this 
would have appreciably advanced. As it is, they believe 
that the upper grades will record an advance of, say, 50 
cents to $1 a thousand within the next sixty days. A 
year ago the demand was for low grade poplar. This 
year it is especially strong for upper grades, resulting in 
a great scarcity of firsts and seconds and wagon box 
boards, and to a certain extent in selects, while the 
lower grades are in better supply, though with no over- 
stock anywhere. Common seems to be in better supply 
than cull. The steady movement of poplar, however, and 
the high prices that buyers consent to pay are largely 
due to the extremely light stocks held by most consum- 
ers. The majority of them are still buying in a hand-to- 
mouth way, though of late there have been some large 
sales made at good prices to people who are anticipating 
the future. 

This is the way a North Carolina retail lumber con- 
cern feels about the influence of politics on business as 
shown in a letter to the Lumberman: 

Lenoir, N. C., Sept. 25.—We are very well pleased with 
your paper. The lumber trade and business generally has 
been good for the past four years and we could not ask it 
to be better. We will say that if McKinley should be elected 
we will take your paper through his term, but if Bryan is 
elected we may not be able to afford it, as in that case we 
look for hard times. At the same time, we voted for Bryan 
four years ago, but think we will give McKinley a lift this 
time. Pp, L. Baker & Co. 

LBL EEIIIS SI 

Tree owners in various states are being humbugged by 
the purchase of an insecticide which, when placed in an 
augur hole in a tree trunk, will permeate the tree and 
render it distasteful to imsects. It is a new application 
of the old idea of feeding a hen with dyes in order to 
produce Easter eggs, and an equally apt illustration of 
the unfortunate inharmony between theory amd practice. 

—_—erorrorrrrr—rrr—r—* 


It is interesting to note that the recent drive of the 
Chippewa river was made exclusively by Indians, of 
whom there were 120 in the crew. Lo has been hitherto 
regarded rather an uncertain quantity when it came to 
laboring with his hands, but perhaps there is enough 
adventure in log driving to appeal to his tastes. ; 
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The treasury department has confirmed the decision 
of the board of general appraisers of August 27, 1900, 
that free covering or packing material is not to be 
imeluded in the dutiable value of the contents.This 
applies particularly to boxes manufactured from shooks 
exported from the United States. 





THE KIND OF A MAN. 


The kind of a man who is most needed in the saw mill 
world is the man who says “Yes, sir” to an order and 
finds his own way to carry it out. How many are there 
who do not stop to ask a lot of questions as to “how” and 
“why” a thing is to be done? and after they do fimd out 
these things, how many are there who do not ask them- 
selves, “Am I paid to do that?” 

The railroad engineer is “the kind of a man” who 
would be a jewel in the saw mill world, because he has 
learned how to obey orders. He does not ask “why” or 
“how” when the train dispatcher tells him over the wire 
to “meet extra forty-seven west at siding seven at ten 
thirty-one.” 

He meets extra forty-seven there if there is steam 
enough in his coal to force his train into siding seven at 
ten thirty-one, because the order reads that way. 

In a gale at sea, when the blackness of storm is over 
the water and no star gives a glimmer of light, some of 
the tophamper gives way, and a man is needed and 
needed quickly. The deck officer gives an order and a 
man goes into the rigging to save the tophamper, and 
perhaps the ship. He does not ask “how” or “why”—he 
goes. He says, ‘Aye, sir,” and goes aloft. The fact that 
the whipping tophamper may throw him into sure death 
in the blackness overboard is not discussed. He goes 
aloft. 

The orderly on duty at the frontier post is called be- 
fore his commanding officer, who says: “Take this mes- 
sage to Colonel Camp, at Fort Yuma.” The orderly 
salutes and says, “Yes, sir,” though he knows that all 
the miles of desert from his post to Yuma are white hot 
and waterless by day and filled with lurking ’Paches by 
night. Yet he finds a way to get to Yuma and salute 
Colonel Camp as he pulls his message from his belt and 
hands it, “with the compliments of Colonel Hampton,” to 
the commandant. 

He has not stopped to ask “how” or “why.” 

The man most needed in the lumber business must have 
this quality of “get there” on his own lines. He must 
know that he always works for his own interest when he 
works for the interest of the man with capital enough 
behind him to build a business; and this man of capital 
needs this man who can say “Yes, sir” amd carry out an 
order in spite of every opposition. 


AN EXPERT BUSINESS VIEW. 


While the lumber business of the country has fallen 
this year decidedly below that of last, though more in its 
tone than in actual volume, it is so far ahead of what it 
was during the last presidential campaign as to make a 
comparison between the two years interesting. During 
the latter part of 1896, prior to the election, the country 
was almost given up to financial discussion and politicaj 
propaganda. Until a few weeks before the election few 
men, aside from those by their political relations debarred 
from making a candid statement, were willing to make 
any definite prediction as to the outcome. That outcome 
involved the financial policy of the United States and the 
monetary system of the nation, together with various 
other issues which were of importance secondary only to 
the main one. Upon the event of the election depended 
the course that business men would have to take, and 
therefore there was almost a paralysis in all classes of 
business that reached out beyond current transactions. 

This year, on the other hand, while the imfluence of the 
coming election has been felt, it has been insignificant 
as compared with that of four years ago. It has to a 
certain extent called a halt in plans reaching far into 
the future, and has apparently been responsible for labor 
disturbances in the hope that such unfortunate affairs 
might affect the result of the election; but on the whole 
business has been and is of good volume and is giving 
profitable results. 

This improved condition as compared with four years 
ago is umquestionably due to the belief of the business 
community that there will be no change in the adminis- 
tration of the country amd that the policies adopted by 
that administration will prevail for another four years, 
during which time it is hoped that the financial question 
may be finally settled, as far as it is possible to settle 
anything in this country without constitutional amend- 
ment. Believimg that there will be no change in funda- 
mental conditions, business men are exercising merely 
reasonable precautions in regard to the future and are 
not curtailing their operations in any heavy measure. 

The view taken by the conservative business element 
of the community, not holding political position or offi- 
cially interested in political activities, is well repre- 
sented by a recent interview with 8. T. McKnight, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., president of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., and otherwise heavily 
interested in the lumber trade. Mr. McKnight has, how- 
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ever, largely given up his active participation in busi- 
ness, has been drawing in his interests and apparently 
is making ready to retire and enjoy a well-earned rest in 
his old age. He is a man who has taken a deep interest 
in all things which affect the public welfare; has been 
a lay student of politics as well as of business and is 
noted above all for his conservatism. In a recent inter- 
view, in his usual guarded and unimpassiomed way, he 
said as follows: 

“We all know that the general business of the country 
is rather quiet this fall, I presume largely because of the 
presidential campaign through which we are passing. 
But the crop outlook is good and the farming country, 
with the exception of North Dakota and western Min- 
nesota, is in am excellent condition. Ordinarily with 
these conditions the demand for lumber would be large, 
but, as I say, people are holding off from making im- 
provements until they know the outcome of the election. 

“There is an immense amount of money awaiting in- 
vestment in buildimgs and improvements in the large 
cities throughout the country, which will be thus in- 
vested if the present administration, in which people 
have confidence, is sustained at the coming election. 
There will also be almost a boom in railroad building, 
which you know consumes a vast amount of lumber, 
early next year if McKinley is re-elected; and I be- 
lieve that next year will be one of unprecedented pros- 
perity unless Bryan should prevail. If he should win it 
would be a great calamity to the country, because busi- 
ness men are afraid of him. His public utterances have 
not been such as to inspire confidence and it is hard to 
say what would be the result for a year or two should 
he, by amy mishap, be elected. 

“Lumber is now selling at a fair price. It has never 
been as high as many other commodities and the read- 
justment of prices that has been brought about during 
the last year by the changing conditions of trade in 
different localities has put the price of lumber at a point 
where no one car complain of its being too high. With 
the restoration of confidence among those who have 
capital to invest in improvements I believe we will see 
another period of heavy building and of good times in 
the lumber trade.” 


NEW INTEREST IN POLITICS. 


For a time it was assumed that the financial legisla- 
tion of the present Congress had settled the financial 
policy of the United States, for at least six years to 
come, so definitely that there was no danger of interfer- 
ence with it, whatever the outcome of the presidential 
contest of 1900. Of late, however, there has developed 
a feeling of less assurance in regard to this matter. The 
silver propaganda, with all its fallacies and its threats 
against the financial stability of the country, is again 
to the front as an immediate issue, and believers in a 
sound and stable currency remember that the legislation 
in the subject was in the nature of a compromise, the 
senate declining to allow a lock to be placed upon a 
door that had been closed, so that after all the subject 
is still alive. 

The 16 to 1 theory is given specific mention in the 
platform of a political party; its candidate for the 
presidency promises that he will do whatever lies within 
his power or influence to restore the free coinage of silver 
at that ratio, and it is reluctantly admitted that if 
elected he may be able to do much toward unsettling the 
financial policy of the government and reincarnating a 
ghost which it was thought was laid for all time. 

It had been hoped that this business problem would 
not agaim vex the business community. It had been the 
hope of lumbermen particularly that they could vote 
this year influenced only by ordinary party consider- 
ations or by their decision on policies not vitally affect- 
ing the business welfare of the United States; but they 
are fast coming to the conclusion that the old foe is 
still in the field to be again met and, they hope, van- 
quished. 

In Chicago, lumbermen of prominence are among the 
leaders in a revived sound money movement. They 
might have been divided om question of expansion or 
anti-expansion, of the tariff and of the relations of the 
United States to other countries, but on this immediate 
issue—the financial integrity of the country—they car 
come to but one decision and can take but one course. 

They believe that the largest factor in the growing 
prosperity which the United States has enjoyed for more 
than three years, and which is now lessened chiefly be- 
cause of the impending election, was due to the wise 
and enlightened attitude of the administration on the 
money question. They see in any disturbance of that at- 
titude only danger. They see in it a menace to the wel- 
fare of the country more immediate and more powerful 
than exists in any other question whatsoever. As busi- 
ness men they wish a chance to do business under natural 
conditions and under a stable governmental policy. 
Consequently the believers in the sound policy which has 
prevailed are again in arms to defend it amd to defeat 
those who threaten their business welfare. 

It is strange how a fallacy like that embodied in the 
16 to 1 theory can take so strong a hold upon so many 
people. It is a fetich which serves the purpose of the 
demagog to frighten or cajole the unthinking. It is 
akin to the superstitions about Friday and the number 
13 amd the moon, only it is more powerful than any of 
them. It is fervently to be hoped that politics may be 
rid of this question, so that a purely commercial journal 
like the American Lumberman may have no occasion to 
devote even the little space that it does to politics; but 
as long as such a business question as this, so vitally 
important to the industrial and mercantile business com- 
munity, is made a prominent factor ir a political cam- 
paign, so long must business men speak out against a 
threat of business anarchy. 





EASTERN TRADE LEADING. 


At the present time the eastern part of the country 
seems to be producing the best results as far as the 
lumber trade is concerned. Inquiry and actual ship- 
ments in the west are but moderate in volume, although 
fully up to and perhaps ahead of the ordinary season, 
but the contrast is so marked with the trade of last 
year that lumbermen are inclined to call it dull. The 
result is an easy condition of prices and a hand-to-mouth 
sort of business which is mot particularly stimulating. 

The east, however, shows a decided improvement. The 
demand is good and increasing. There is some disposi- 
tion to stock up for the late fall and winter trade and 
prices are firmer. Not in many lines is there a quotable 
advance; but the lists are for the most part being main- 
tained amd there is a hardening tone to values which 
is gratifying to all holders of lumber and which is not 
objected to by buyers, inasmuch as it is caused by an 
improvement in conditions which beneficially affects all 
alike. There is less heard in the east about concessions 
in prices or anything of that sort thar in the west, and 
this is true even in respect to white pine, though the 
white pine situation generally is a strong one. 

The eastern improvement is not confined to any par- 
ticular line. It seems to affect all sorts of lumber, 
whether for building or for manufacturing use. One of 
the most marked changes is the improved tone in North 
Carolina pine, which is now being held firmly at list 
with some advances in price based upon the increased 
requirement from its chief markets. It would mot be 
strange to find the east the leader in lumber values for 
some months to come, for that locality has a faculty of 
developing strength when least expected or, on the other 
hand, of showing weakness when strength and activity 
characterizes the central amd western part of the coun- 
try. 


SAWN MATERIAL GAINING ABROAD. 


Statistics of the export trade of the United States, 
particularly in its relation with England, indicate a 
growing disposition to use the output of American 
saw mills. Not very many years ago hewn timber 
was almost the only thing wanted in pitch pine, while 
logs or timber were taken in other woods, with very lit- 
tle attention paid to the American saw mill product. 
Now, however, there is not only a steady, but a growing 
demand for sawn timber, deals, planks, ete., in pitch 
pine. 

Taking, for example, the records of imports into Liver- 
pool for the first eight months of three years respectively, 
we find that in 1898 hewn pitch pine imports into that 
English market amounted to 512,000 cubic feet, in 1899 to 
478,000, and in 1900 to only 338,000. On the other hand, 
sawn pitch pine imports amounted during the first 
eight months of 1898 to 2,388,000 cubic feet; in the cor- 
responding period of 1899 to 2,395,000 cubic feet, and 
this year to 3,379,000 cubic feet. Pitch pine plank im- 
ports for the three years were 692,000 cubic feet, 669,- 
000 feet and 784,000 feet respectively. 

It is coming to be recognized by foreign buyers of 
American lumber that it is more economical to buy the 
sawn material. The change in the foreign demand is re- 
flected at the southern mills, which cut for that trade. 
There is less timber being made, however, even of the 
sawn variety, at some of the southern districts because 
of the way in which planks are taking the place of 
timber. 

It is a natural enough evolution that is going on. 
Round timber, hewn timber, sawn timber, planks and 
deals, and then will come the material cut and worked 
to fit the special requirement. If the present develop- 
ment continues the time will come when American 
lumber exports will be almost entirely of material cut 
in their final shape, rather than to be resawed abroad. 








SOUTHWESTERN TRADE OPINIONS. 


A series of interviews had with southwestern lum- 
bermen, to be found in another department of this is- 
sue, gives a very complete survey of the longleaf and 
shortleaf situation west of the Mississippi river. It 
is evident that the fall trade is proving a disappoint- 
ment to lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, It 
had been thought that in spite of its being a presiden- 
tial year there would be some stocking-up demand 
in the fall, or at any rate, that the anticipated larger 
requirement would necessitate heavier buying than had 
been the case during the summer, but the result does 
not fully justify the anticipation. 

Trade is, of course, larger than it was, but is still 
of the hand-to-mouth character which has been remarked 
upon for so long; and there is as yet little apparent 
disposition to buy more than for immediate requirement. 
This applies both to lumber retailers and lumber con- 
sumers. The retailers are not meeting with a heavy 
requirement, and so are buying only what they need 
for their immediate trade. This makes yard trade quiet, 
depriving it of the snap which should characterize it 
at this season of the year. 

In addition to this somewhat disappointing move- 
ment of yard stock is a comparatively little larger re- 
quirement for specialties. The mills are still com- 
fortably supplied with orders of this class, but there 
is not a great deal of new business from any source. 
In portions of the southwestern country there has been 
a heavy demand for railroad material of late, to be 
used in the repair of tracks destroyed or damaged by 
flood, but otherwise there is comparatively little ur- 
gency in the requirement. 

As pointed out previously, the railroads, like a good 
many other consumers, are probably waiting until the 


outcome of the election is known, in addition to which 
is a desire to economize in current expenses in antici- 
pation of a somewhat smaller volume of traffic in the 
near future than has been enjoyed for the last two 
years. However, the railroad demand is of fair vol- 
ume and would seem heavy if compared with that of 
three or four years ago, instead of 1899. 

While reports are remarkably uniform as to the 
moderate volume of business and the easy condition of 
the markets, there is an equal uniformity in expres- 
sion of confidence in the future. Every one in the lum- 
ber trade, north as well as south, believes that next 
year, unless there should be an unexpected change in 
conditions, business will be of large volume and profit- 
able character. The country is looking for 1901 to be 
almost a banner year. There will not be the sudden 
and extreme advances in prices which characterized 
1899, and in fact such a condition is not desirable; but 
it is expected to be a year of heavy business at good 
prices, giving a chance for profit all around. 

It is noticeable, also, that there is less dissatisfac- 
tion with the business situation expressed than was 
freely voiced a few weeks ago. At that time lumbermen 
and other business men were anxiously expecting a 
marked increase in business soon after September 1, 
and were impatient because of the delay. Now they 
have given up hope of any material change in the sit- 
uation until after election and are able more calmly 
to review the trade of the year. They find that it has 
been, and still is, of a satisfactory character, as com- 
pared with the average season. They find that they 
have made some money and are able to look with more 
equanimity upon the comparative quietude of the pres- 
ent season, 


THE STRIKE UNSATISFACTORY 


Last week the International Wood Carvers’ Associa- 
tion held a convention in New York city at which it 
adopted the following preambles and resolutions: 

Whereas, Our own experience and the experience of all 
labor organizations have taught that while the strike as a 
weapon of defense can not be abandoned, it has long been 
apparent that as a means of adjusting grievances it is not 
the most satisfactory, while it is the most expensive weapon, 
and 

Whereas, All modern tendencies are toward the furthering 
of conciliatory methods, especially as between the employer 
and employed, upon whose harmonious relations so much of 
the welfare of the community depends, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention emphatically indorses the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration, as applied to our 
trade disputes, and especially recommends to the incoming 
officers the applying of these principles to their future rela- 
tions with employers; and further 

Resolved, That the prosecution of these principles being 
an established policy of the International Wood Carvers’ 
Association, we impress upon our members the necessity of 
adhering faithfully to all agreements with employers. 


To have made the discovery that a strike is very 
expensive and not the most satisfactory thing is a dis- 
tinct advance. It is a fact that has been recognized by 
conservative and thoughtful men on both sides of the 
labor question; but the difficulty has been that there 
are too many hotheads on both sides and too many 
actuated by purely selfish motives. 

Arbitration seems, in cases of dispute involving the 
rights and compensation of labor on the one hand and 
the rights and profits of capital on the other, the fair 
thing, and in most cases it undoubtedly is; but before 
arbitration can be the invariable method adopted there 
are some other questions as to the relative positions of 
employer and employed that must be settled. 

The first is, What is the relation between employer 
and employee? Is the contract for employment made 
with the individual workman or with a union or other 
combination of workmen? 

It would seem but reasonable that as long as men are 
hired individually they can be discharged individually, 
and so the question rests to some degree on the exact 
character of the relationship that exists between the 
employer and his employees, in each case, as to whether 
it is individual in a strict sense or not. 

Then, again, the que8tion arises as to whether arbitra- 
tion be practicable in all cases. Theoretically it may be, 
but we have to do with things as they are and mot with 
ideals. On the one hand we fimd some employers grasp- 
ing, selfish, deliberately bent on forcing labor down to 
the smallest possible compensation and forcing the 
greatest possible return for that compensation; and, on 
the other hand, laborers and labor orgamizations under 
the guidance of selfish and self-seeking leaders making 
demands which are impossible of arbitration. 

Suppose a citizen be walking along a street and a man 
meets him and says, “Give me that watch you have i 
your pocket, it is mine.” The citizen naturally refuses, 
inasmuch as he bought the watch and paid for it and it 
is his and it has his initials engraved on the case and 
perhaps a peture of his wife or sweetheart in it. The 
man insists on having it, and when there is again 
refusal he offers to “arbitrate” the question of its owner- 
ship. Think you that the citizen will arbitrate that 
question? There is a plenty of demamds of laboring 
men which they ask to be arbitrated as impossible of 
arbitration as that given above. 

Perhaps more useful than a court of arbitration itself, 
and a necessary preliminary to the establishment of such 
an institution, would be the formation of a court com- 
posed of exceptionally intelligent men of a judicial tem- 
perament who should say what subjects are amd what 
are not of a nature to be submitted to arbitration. | 

Compulsory arbitration has been talked of in this 
country, but nothing has yet been done and nothing 18 
likely to be at any early date although it is said to have 
been a success in New Zealand ard elsewhere. In the 
meantime what is wanted is less “bumptiousness” 0D 
the part of the employer and the employed, a disposition 





> to 1 fairly and a less insistent selfishness. Thor- 
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oughly reasonable men seldom have any difficulty in 
getting on together. The trouble comes when people 
are unwilling to see anything on the other side, and in- 
sist that anything that is not in accordance with their 
ideas of reasonableness must be unreasonable. 

PAPA PALA LLL 


oalDepartment 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Some representatives of the anthracite producing com- 
panies say that prices are forced up by necessity, in order 
to equalize the distribution of the small stocks that are 
now in the west. If quotations were to remain where they 
were before the strike, they say, there would be no ade- 
quate means of preventing a few buyers from absorb- 
ing the most of these scant stocks. There are many con- 
sumers of anthracite coal who would put in their entire 
winter requirements if the coal could be bought at the 
prices that prevailed before the strike, thus leaving many 
without any provision for the winter. The rise in prices 
tends to instill caution and moderation into the minds of 
these greedy buyers. That, in addition to the plain appli- 
cation of the law of supply and demand, is the alleged 
justification for the advance of about 75 cents a ton in 
the price of anthracite coal during the past two weeks. 
Most sellers are quoting $6 at yards, Chicago, for all 
sizes of anthracite, but for country shipment very little 
is for sale. 

From reports made by the companies, the stocks of 
anthracite on docks at Chicago September 14 were com- 
puted to be about 412,000 tons. In addition to this, 
enough coal by lake was en route or about to be shipped 
from Buffalo to add another 50,000 tons to the available 
stocks. The rail yards at Chicago were also quite well 
supplied with coal. In all, there was at the beginning of 
the strike enough coal at Chicago to provide at least two 
months’ supply to the usual trade. How to distribute this 
coal became at once the important question with holders. 
With most, if not all, of it sold for future shipments, the 
solution did not seem difficult. Among those holders who 
had some surplus coal on hand the invariable rule seems 
to have been to take care of the usual trade only. here 
have been importunings without number from dealers 
and some sellers have gone to the trouble to send out 
their traveling men to ascertain just how stocks stood 
among dealers who were urging shipments, and then to 
regulate the distribution by the actual needs of the re- 
spective customers as thus discovered. In Chicago locally 
the movement of anthracite from docks to dealers’ yards 
and from the latter to the bins of the consumer has been 
brisk. Shipments to the country have been fairly good, 
but, as stated above, they are under close surveillance, 
and do not indicate what the business might be were the 
purchase of coal free and unrestricted, 

Stocks in the northwest will depend, of course, mainly 
upon the close of the strike in time to secure the trans- 
portation of considerable lake coal this season. Indica- 
tions continue to point to a scarcity. There is evidence, 
however, that with the advance that has already been 
made in anthracite a considerable portion of the con- 
suming trade is now looking to substitute fuels. An un- 
usually high price in recent times has produced that sub- 
stitution heretofore, and the conjunction of high prices 
with insufficient supplies naturally strengthens the move- 
ment toward other fuels. There has been a large amount 
of inquiry respecting possible substitutes, and some pur- 
chases. Coke has come in for its measure of attention, 
and the market has stiffened up from 10 to 25 cents a ton 
in consequence. The policy of the coke makers, on ac- 
count of the scant demand for product, has been for 
some months past to keep few cars in stock in the west, 
and therefore there has been only a moderate supply upon 
which to draw for quick shipment. The demand exceed- 
ing that, the new turn upward followed. 

But it is chiefly upon the better grades of bituminous 
coal that reliance is placed as a substitute for anthra- 
cite, and of the various products that may thus be 
counted Hocking Valley coal seems to be a favorite. 
For the more eastern coals, those of Pennsylvania and 
West, Virginia, the conjecture is that eastern demamd 
will absorb for the present any surplus stocks that may 
exist. Hocking Valley coal is almost too far west to be 
influenced by extreme eastern demand, and the lake 
season is now so far along that a large production is 
available for current needs by all-rail shipment. There 

as beer a bracing up of values all along the line. 
Notices have been issued that Hocking Valley coal will 

advanced from $2.85 to $3, Chicago, effective October 
1. Various West Virginia products have also been 
marked up from 25 to 40 cents above quotations at 
Which purchases could recently be made, and Pittsburg 
also is stronger. The Indiana and Illinois products are 
not as yet noticeably affected in price, though the gen- 
eral tendency is toward a stronger market. 
mets of returning activity were noted last week. 
hey continue and the fall movement is gaining day by 
4y In volume. Producers have all the trade they can 
andle comfortably, and some are accumulating orders. 
: ere is every indication that during the next few weeks 
arent briskness of trade for all kinds of domestic 
intee will continue and perhaps increase. Production is 
ea noticeably by the lack of cars and the equip- 

supply is becoming a more and more important 
Pid im the situation. _One or two lines from the 
ing! are snowed under with coal traffic and are seem- 
N, Y utterly helpless to get forward the loaded cars. 
bee at and south lines are becoming involved in the mat- 
car supply, and continued trouble for some time 


is anticipated. : - , } 
directions. ed. It is becoming a seller’s market in all 





Doors and Mill Work. 


As far as could be observed, no great improvement in 
the volume of trade resulted from the recent reduction in 
prices, some of the jobbers reporting a fair number of 
orders on the September 17 list and others stating that 
there had been little if any improvement. None of the 
sash and door holders seem to have been pushing trade to 
any extent on the basis of the low prices that have been 
in existence, many of them having in some degree dis- 
counted the future, assuming that the list adopted two 
weeks ago would prove to be but temporary. 

” * * 


The demand at the present time, as has been the case 
for months, is almost wholly for odd work. A few in- 
quiries for stock work crop out from time to time, but 
the fact that these are small and infrequent tends to indi- 
cate the narrow volume of trade in general. At the same 
time, from the number of inquiries for estimates that are 
coming in it might be easily inferred that there was a 
large amount of work in sight, and that building was 
going forward quite extensively some time this fall or 
winter. Some of the wholesalers here have been getting 
more inquiries lately than they received last month, and 
their estimating departments are working days, nights 
and Sundays in order to keep in sight of the trade. The 
fact that there is such an influx of estimates that job- 
bing houses are often not able to get them out promptly 
enough to obtain the orders shows that considerable of 
this work is for immediate use. 

* a * 





The drop made in the discount schedule two weeks ago 
proved to be the needful drastic measure in restoring 
order from chaos. While the prices were not reduced to 
the lowest point at which they had been quoted by deal- 
ers in adjacent territory, they were, nevertheless, put at 
a fair average of the going market values. Hardly had 
the lists beeen issued when overtures were made by a 
number of jobbers at outside points to call a meeting for 
the purpose of re-establishing them on something like the 
former basis. The idea seemed to meet with quite general 
approval, and a meeting was accordingly called for 
Wednesday of this week at the Auditorium hotel, in Chi- 
cago, at which time and place a discount card was formu- 
lated that proved satisfactory to all elements of the 
trade, involving an advance in the whole list of something 
like 10 percent, 

* * *” 

It is not to be disputed that considerable sash and door 
material had been sold at the prices ruling the past two 
weeks, but nearly everybody in the trade recognized the 
fact that there was little or no profit in the business at 
those figures. In fact, on some items there was an actual 
loss, and to continue on that basis for any length of time 
could only invite disaster. The average jobber has trouble 
enough without looking for a red-ink balance on the debit 
side of his bank account, and therefore it was not a diffi- 
cult task to reassemble the discordant elements. Prices 
were re-established with but little friction, and now 
everybody is happy, even including the retailer. 

* ” * 

The material features of the glass situation do not 
appear to have been greatly changed during the week. 
All of the combine factories, with the exception of one, 
and twenty-one of the independent factories with a total 
of 577 pots, are being operated at their full capacity, all 
of which implies little danger of a scarcity in window 
glass this fall. Quite a number of the flatteners have 
returned to work, but the cutters are still out, and no 
formal settlement has been reached with their employers 
by either organization. As far as the flatteners are con- 
cerned the manager of the combine factories states that 
that department of the business is fully manned, and no 
trouble is anticipated in taking care of the output. 
About 300 more or less skilled cutters are at work, many 
of them being brought from glass warehouses and plate 
glass concerns, The outlook, according to the best 
authorities, the National Glass Budget and the Com- 
moner and Glass Worker, seems to be that the factories 
will eventually win the struggle. However, it is ad- 
mitted that if the blowers and gatherers were united 
with the cutters and flatteners the result might be dif- 
ferent. Glass prices are steady and are not expected to 
decline. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind manufacturing business at 
Baltimore, Md., is quiet and prices are relatively low. 
The unmanufactured lumber is worth relatively more 
than the finished article, the demand for the output of 
factories being restricted by dullness in the building 
trades. The season is now so far advanced that a pro- 
nounced improvement this fall and winter is not likely 
to develop, but the more remote future presents a prom- 
ising aspect. 

* * i 

The larger buyers of doors in Boston territory are 
showing a still greater willingness to place what orders 
they have at the salesman’s price, especially in pine 
doors, which have held up remarkably well at association 
prices. Cypress doors have been acknowledged to be too 
low for some time, and a stronger tendency is noticed in 
these. Washington cedar at present is the door which 
is attracting the most attention and coming in in increas- 
ing quantities. 

* + * 

Those people around the vicinity of New York who 
have been holding off for lower prices in the door, sash 
and molding market being in a fair way to have their 
desires gratified, there is now quite a large business 
being done. Not a few big orders are being filled, for 
quite a little building is reported from suburban towns. 


There is nothing encouraging to record appertaining 
to the Kansas City sash and door market. Prices in that 
territory as elsewhere have been cut all to pieces, with 
no other result than to make those willing to accept 
orders sell their stuff at about cost, as the country trade 
has been retarded rather than stimulated by the demor- 
alization, and the dealers are buying considerably less 
than they were at this time last year. Jobbers report a 
light September demand for stock goods, but have done 
a good business in the way of special stuff, largely local, 
with quite a sprinkling of orders for mill work from 
the country. 

* * * 

The planing mill men of Cincinnati as a rule have quit 
looking for a business spurt this year. There are prob- 
ably not enough plans in all the architects’ offices to- 
gether to represent real activity. However, the mill men 
are not seriously complaining, as they are realizing liv- 
ing prices, at least, for what jobs they do turn out. 

+ + * 


The sash and door situation at Minneapolis continues 
to brighten, and if present orders received are a fair indi- 
cation of trade, there is every reason to believe that the 
fall business will be fully as extensive as that of last 
year. It is difficult as yet to gage the exact extent of the 
coming fall trade, but manufacturers in this city are dis- 
posed to take an optimistic view. Fall orders are now 
coming in quite freely, and city factories are busy on 
both special and general delivery stock work. In com- 
menting upon the situation as regards the sash and door 
trade of the northwest, B. W. Smith, of the City Sash & 
Door Company, says: “It is not to be denied that the 
summer trade has been dull and unsatisfactory. The 
reasons for it are many and varied. The past few weeks, 
however, have seen the commencement of the fall trade, 
and from present indications it promises to be entirely 
satisfactory. Even now trade is better than it has been 
at any time during the past three months, and there is 
every reason to believe that we are to enjoy a brisk fall 
trade. A number of orders for storm sash are already 
placed, and the inquiry for other stock goods is large.” 





Door Prices Re-established. 


One of the largest meetings of sash and door manu- 
facturers and jobbers ever held in the city was that 
which met at the Auditorium Annex on Wednesday of 
this week. The calling together of this meeting had 
been freely predicted among sash and door men in cor- 
sequence of the recently adopted low price list which 
was made effective September 17. The session was called 
to order at the Annex at 11 o’clock in the morning by 
President T. R. Morgan, of Oshkosh, and with Secre- 
tary H. C. Parker filling the duties of his position. 


Those Present. 


John J. Wemple, Ohio Sash & Door Company, Cleveland, O. 

L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. N. Hallam, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
; F) H. Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Company, Goshen, 
nd. 

Frank A. Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa 

V. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleve- 
land, O. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A, Siegel, Huttig Sash & Door Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. W. Huttig, Huttig Bros.’ Manufacturing Company, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

F. J. Moss, Huttig-Moss Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

John R. Laing, Palmer Fuller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago, Ill. 

E. L. Roberts, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago, Il. 

John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago, III. 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

George M. Paine, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago, 

Cc. L. Barnett, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. J. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, . Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

I. L. Hughes, EK. L. Hughes Company, Louisville, Ky. 

F. G. Steenburg, O. C. Steenburg Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

A. B. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Bh. C. Roberts, U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Ia. 

Cornelius 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

J. W. Thompson, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, 
Merrill, Wis. 

Harry G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

W. R. Corw‘n, Michigan City Sash & Door Company, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

A. A. Wilkinson, Greer-Wilkinson Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Cc. N. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Ia. 

G. A. Blacklinger, Carr & Adams Company, Peoria, Il. 

J. T. Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 

J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door and Sash Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. C. Kuhn, R. C. Kuhn Sash & Door Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

The meeting was harmorious throughout and was 
characterized by the most conciliatory feeling that has 
been seen among the conflicting interests for some time 
past. There was naturally considerable discussion over 
some points, but a slight concession from one side or 
the other usually settled the matter. The session con- 
tinued until 7 o’clock in the evening, when it adjourned 
sine die. The list as adopted is as follows: 


Discounts op less than carload lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 
Doors, Nos. 1 and 2.. 60 


~ 


Bets: DOO “Oa dvi nckes eekendanauese 68 
Glazed sash, 12x28 and under........ 75 
Glazed sash, larger sizes.............. 78 
SPO ED: -6.n'3 6 tse panne ceed 0 rea ee 70 
Outside and inside blinds ......-...... 65 and 10 
OES o's 6's Haven pupae + 0408.00 anne 65 and 5 
White pine moldings ................. 65 
Yellow pine moldings................. 70 and 5 
Basswood moldings ............+eeee. 70 and 5 


This advance is equivalent to about 10 percent on 
doors and nearly 10 percent on glazed windows. No 
change was made in the items that are not enumerated 
above. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





An Illustrious Lumberman Visitor’s Expected) Arrival—P. A. deRycke’s Nice Discrimin- 
ation Between Longleaf and Pitch Pine—An Advertisement in the American Lumber- 
man a Certificate of Good Character—Possible Improvements in the 
Consular Service—American Oak—Forestry Students Abroad. 





The Coming of Carl—285. 

The society columns of the American Lumberman 
having gone to press at this writing suggest this as the 
next most appropriate place to announce the forth- 
coming visit to America of Germany’s probably most 
widely celebrated lumberman—or perhaps I should say 
lumberman-lawyer—and whom else could that mean 
than Carl Gartner, whose court documents are even 
more formidable than his lumber trade letters? 

Carl Gartner, so my latest arrived foreign courier 
pigeon brings me word, will sail from Hamburg on 
October 6, and if the ardor of his desire to reach these 
shores shall communicate itself to the good boat it is 
likely that the late ocean record will be irretrievably 
smashed. He is involved in litigation with a number 
of American firms, and it is expected that there will 
be a wondrous shaking of the dry bones of commercial 
law in the courts of this country soon after he sets 
foot upon our shores. Just when the fur will begin to 
fly will depend upon the speed of the steamship upon 
which he sails; but the German steamship companies 
have been accomplishing wonders lately, and upon this 
occasion, as hinted above, will probably outdo them- 
selves. It is important that these various considera- 
tions be properly equated to give the exact probable 
time of his arrival, as some of his friends will doubt- 
less desire to meet him with choice music and present 
him with illuminated parchment addresses. 

Personally Carl Gartner is a very clever gentleman. 
His fund of information is vast, and his experience in 
the lumber trade of the world extensive and variegated, 
though a somewhat troubled and vexatious one to him- 
self and others concerned. Had he devoted himself to 
that profession Mr. Gartner would have been one of 
the greatest commercial lawyers in the world’s history. 
He is resourceful, persistent, quick to grasp a point of 
advantage. I was told by a man who had met him in 
legal battles that Carl Gartner is generally admired 
and respected among the lawyers for his great ability 
as a client and for his audacious forcefulness in actual- 
ly preparing his case for presentation by the advocate. 
The magnitude of the case makes little difference to him 
—he is as thorough in its preparation as though it 
involved millions of dollars, however small it may be. 
It is not unusual for cases which go against him to 
find their way to the courts of last resort, there to per- 
plex the great and wise men who are to have the final 
say in the matter, provided they can induce Mr. Gart- 
ner to subside. 

Aside from his cases in court, Mr. Gartner’ will 
doubtless also visit the west and the south. He is 
interested, in the name of his son, Emil Gartner, in the 
hardwood lumber and log business of C. R. Cummings 
& Co., at Houston, Tex., and has many acquaintances 
upon whom he will doubtless call. He is physically a 
giant, but with mild manners and at ordinary times 
highly self-poised. When it comes to disputation his 
great physical and mental equipment are _ together 
adapted to induce either a great seismic disturbance 
or a sudden retreat upon the part of his adversary. 

But let us hope for the best. 

In any event Mr. Gartner will greatly enjoy a tour 
upon the American continent, whither he has been pre- 
ceded by a greater volume of correspondence than ever 
emanated from a census bureau or a national campaign 
headquarters. 


More About an Antwerp Concern—286. 

In these “observations” under date of August 18 

appeared the following paragraph: 
Auother Bird of the Same Feather. 

P. A. de Rycke & Sons is another institution about which 
a number of shippers have complained. They seem to invite 
and often actually contract for shipments of lumber, and in 
most cases do not meet the drafts upon them; and all sorts 
of subterfuges and innuendo are resorted to in attempting 
to get the stuff in their possession, in order that they may 
juggle with it in partnership with some of the buyers in that 
district who are upon a similar moral plane with the firm 
mentioned, even though they may have a little more money. 

At the same time I threw out the suggestion that 
further information regarding these or other parties 
would be welcome and would have subsequent attention. 
Since then I have been addressed by several lumber- 
men on this side who have at one time or another been 
drawn into correspondence or business relations with 
P. A. de Rycke & Son, or de Rycke Fils, the latter being 
practically the same thing, only, according to my ob- 
servations, “a little more so.” 

I first met P. A. de Rycke in Antwerp a year and 
a half ago, and upon that occasion declined to allow that 
gentleman to use the advertising columns of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman. The impression he made upon me 
in conversation inspired distrust. He imposed upon 
my supposed ignorance of Belgian men and matters 
with statements which I knew at the time were not true, 
and his mendacity did not even have the palliative 
flavor of humor. Subsequent investigations led me to 
suggest that caution should be exercised in any deal- 
ings with him; and a letter now before me tells of a 
recent transaction with an American exporter in which 
de Rycke Fils dishonored a draft upon them for a ship- 
ment of yellow pine timbers, claiming that the ship- 
ment consisted of longleaf pine, not pitch pine. An 
absolute ignoramus might attempt to employ such a 
subterfuge; an intelligent and honorable business man 


would not. De Rycke Fils, or P. A. de Rycke, under 
any other firm name or style, may interpret the sug- 
gestion to suit himself. 

As a matter of fact, the business conducted under 
this duality of means is not a lumber business distinct- 
ively. Consignments of lumber are welcome wherever 
they can be induced; but so are shipments of hides, 
chicken feed, barnyard fertilizer or nondescript mer- 
chandise of any sort which he can lay his hands upon 
“to be sold for owner’s account.” 

The Character of Our Advertisers—287. 

I said above that I refused P. A, de Rycke’s adver- 
tising patronage because I did not think him a safe 
man to turn loose among readers of the American Lum- 
berman, with the introduction and prestige which an 
advertisement would give him. That would seem to be 
an elementary proposition in the ethics of advertising ; 
but it does not seem to be generally understood, since 
I am constantly asked as to my opinion of the business 
standing of this or that man or firm, upon this or the 
other side of the water, whose advertisement is a con- 
spicuous and regular feature of the advertising pages 
of the American Lumberman. Let me say, then, once 
for all, that it is the settled policy of the American 
Lumberman to become informed regarding the charac- 
ter of its patrons in advance of admitting their adver- 
tisements; and the fact that any advertisement may be 
found in the American Lumberman may be accepted as 
conclusive that it heartily believes in the advertiser and 
stands ready to indorse and support him in every pos- 
sible way. It is, of course, possible that such an adver- 
tiser may afterward prove somewhat ‘erratic in his 
business methods, or lack the necessary staying qual- 
ities; but when evidence comes to hand reflecting upon 
the business methods of an advertiser the American 
Lumberman reserves the right which it has exercised 
upon one or two occasions in the past, to abandon the 
contract and throw out the advertisement, of course 
first definitely determining the real status of the 
matter, 

Usefulness of U. S. Consuls —288. 

And while I am about it, there is another matter 
which would appear to come in for criticism right 
here. Uncle Sam is a very shrewd old gentleman, and 
when he gives his undivided attention to a matter he 
handles it about right. Witness the way he is manag- 
ing things in China at this writing. But I think he 
must have overlooked somewhat in the past the import- 
ance of sending just the right sort of men as his com- 
mercial representatives in foreign countries. Upon a 
little thought it would doubtless occur to him that an 
almost prime essential, and one in most cases easily 
secured, is that they should understand the language of 
the country to which they are accredited, so that they 
can get at the heart of things in their reports and put 
more life in them and less of the rattling of statistical 
dry bones. Usually they are quite alert in recognizing 
an opportunity for the extension of American trade, 
though some countries, notably Germany, guard their 
commercial secrets very closely. But wherein the aver- 
age consular report fails in indicating opportunities 
for the extension of trade is that the consul has often 
apparently not become sufficiently acquainted with the 
factors in the trade to distinguish between the sheep 
and the goats, or to warn against any possibility of 
forming undesirable connections in seeking the new 
field. Every American consul should be in a sense a 
focal commercial agency for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican business world. He could do it without conflict- 
ing with any vested business interest, for the American 
commercial agencies have not sufficiently developed 
their foreign report service to be entitled to raise a 
protest; and if a busy newspaper man in a brief annual 
flitting through England and all Europe can do some- 
what, as I am glad to be able to have done, in encour- 
aging the extension of legitimate transatlantic business 
relations, what might not be done by an able and ener- 
getic trained man giving his whole time the year round 
to a single city or district? There is room right here 
of larger things than have been accomplished, and it 
is the storm center of the American struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy. 

Baltic vs. American Oak—289. 

Students of the German trade are prompt to recog- 
nize the falling off in the exports of oak timber from 
the north German ports of Stettin and Danzig, and to 
witness the development of the business in American 
oak. It is claimed that American oak cut to sizes 
for wagon purposes can be placed free on trucks at 
Liverpool at something like 2s 6d per cubic foot. 

There is no doubt but that the American product is 
gradually ousting all competitors out of the market, 
and before long the export trade in Prussian oak, so 


far as the United Kingdom is concerned, will prac- 


tically be a thing of the past. 

The American shipper has adapted himself to cir- 
cumstances and delivered the goods on the other side 
cut to the sizes required, and thus dealt the Baltic trade 
a severe blow. He should not be too frisky over his 
triumph, however, for the day will not soon arrive when 
he shall convince the English consumers that his oak 
is superior to or even the equal of the Baltic wood on 
the score of durability. It may be a fact, but it has 


not been proved; and then the prejudice growing out 
of many years’ use of the German product is hard to 
eradicate, 

From Danzig and Stettin the custom has always been 
to ship the oak in the log, and the exporters at those 
points are apparently averse to any change in this 
respect. They don’t meet changed conditions with the 
readiness of the American operators, and hence the 
farge and growing trade in oak from this country. 


Studying Foreign Forestry Methods—290. 

Returning in the evening from Oberammergau (where 
we witnessed the Passion Play), passing along the 
street in Munich, Bavaria, on our way to the Kaiser Hof, 
I heard a strangely familiar voice behind me. Turning 
around I beheld a tall young gentleman whose features 
I could not distinguish through the gathering darkness, 
but on getting closer I discovered that the voice belonged 
to my distinguished German-American friend, Lieut. ©, 
A. Schenck, in charge of the Biltmore (N. C.) forest 
operations of George W. Vanderbilt, and whose work is 
thoroughly treated on the first page of this week’s issue 
of the American Lumberman, together with a portrait of 
Dr. Schenck. I had met Dr. Schenck upon several pre- 
vious occasions, but became best acquainted with him in 
a little informal lunch which I gave him at Baltimore 
shortly before his sailing for Europe, and upon the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in that city. Lieut. Schenck had 
appeared before that body and made a most interesting 
and effective plea for what he calls commercial for- 
estry, and from that speech and from our subsequent 
conversation together, no less than from his previous 
writings, I learned to esteem him very highly for his 
wide intelligence and captivating manners and for the 
enterprise and enthusiasm with which he is seeking to 
get close to the lumbermen of the United States and 
to interest them in the subject of commercial forestry, 
which is certainly deserving of their attention. 

But, to return to my meeting with Lieut. Schenck 
in Munich. After cordially shaking hands with me and 
bidding me welcome to his home land in Germany, Mr. 
Schenck introduced me to Prof. Mayr, perhaps the most 
learned forestry authority in Germany, and who is 
identified with the university at Munich, but who is 
also known throughout the entire world wherever for- 
estry has been discussed and practiced. Prof. Mayr has 
studied American forests and Japanese forests and all 
the forestry systems of Europe, and he is venerated as 
the dean of forestry professors and practitioners. Fol- 
lowing my introduction to him came my presentation to 
a little army of associates comprising ten students from 
Dr. Schenck’s Biltmore School of Forestry. Dr. Schenck 
had preceded these students in his journey to America 
for the purpose of attending to some military duties 
contingent upon his lieutenancy in the German army 
and he had just joined them in Munich when I met them 
all together there. The students had already visited 
various forest ranges near Darmstadt in the Rhine val- 
ley, in order to get acquainted with the administrative 
side of forestry abroad. ‘They visited a range in the 
more mountainous section where beech and oak are the 
main species and where most of the woods are owned 
by the small village communities of the mountains. 
Then they went to the pine forests in the Rhine valley 
proper where the soil is fit for nothing except for grow- 
ing pine. Most of these forests are owned by the state. 

In another range visited by them a certain combina- 
tion of forestry and agriculture has been practiced since 
1810 (Viernheim range). The most important species 
there is white oak, which shows a splendid growth in 
that neighborhood. The class then went to Hirschhorn, 
in the valley of the Neckar, close to Heidelberg, where 
oak tanbark is obtained in oak coppice forests on a 
very large scale. 

The Students’ Itineracy—291. 

I was of course much interested in: the work which 
this student band was doing in Germany under Prof. 
Schenck and have since secured through his courtesy a 
further account of their work there. I will give this 
interview in Prof, Schenck’s own language: 


From Munich I took a flying trip with the students, accom- 
panied by Professor Samuel B. Green, of St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., and by Professor 8S. C. Mason, of Berea College, Berea, 
Ky., through the following sections: 

(1) The Vogelsberg mountains, through which we were 
conducted by various state foresters headed by a “forest 
counsellor of the crown.’’ Most interesting were the histor- 
ical notes which we obtained. Beech, maple and oak were 
regenerated from self-sown seed, while spruce and pine are 
almost exclusively planted. On abandoned pasture land in 
the highest mountains a great deal of planting is now going 
on. American white pine is planted to a considerable extent, 
and so is Douglas fir. 

(2) The famous Black Forest in Baden and Wurtemberg, 
where we found that this famous park is not at all a wil- 
derness. On the contrary, there are nestled in it a large 
number of flourishing villages depending on forest industries. 
The main species here are spruce and fir, the fir being 0 
equal quality to spruce and both spruce and fir of quality 
superior to the spruce of the Adirondacks. In some places 
the woods looked very much like American virgin forest, 
excepting for the fact that there were a large number 0 
a roads, allowing the cutting of any tree at any desired 

me. 

The system of forestry followed by the state of Baden 
differs entirely from that followed by the state of Wurtem- 
berg, and that again from the system adopted by private 
companies owning large tracts in that neighborhood. All 
of them try to get as much money as possible out of the 
forest. The local conditions, however, differ, and as @ con: 
sequence the methods of forestry differ also. 

(3) Close to Munich we saw reforestation of large tracts, 
resembling very much the denuded land of Minnesota an 
Wisconsin, where the forest had been entirely destroyed by 
insect calamities. Further on in the Bavarian Alps we = 
aside from some of the most gorgeous mountain scenery !" 
the world, forestry on a somewhat extensive scale, due to 
the fact that prices are very low, the market being far away: 
The woods are very largely used for pasture here under od 
scriptive rights which the peasantry enjoys. The woods & 


cut in narrow strips and an adjoining strip is never S 
into before the strip last cleared is covered with a prose 
of young seedlings. The tour near Munich was mapped 0 
for us by Professor Mayr, 
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(4) We visited some famous forests near Kelheim on the 
Danube and near Nurnberg, the latter stocking on extremely 
poor soil. 

(5) The stcdents then joined a friend of mine, Professor 
William Schlich, 01 the Coopers Hill Forestry School, Surrey, 
London, England, visiting under his guidance the Spessart 
forests, where oak is regenerated on a very large scale and 
where the finest oak of Germany is found. The big trees 
are cut very gradually, because the Government anticipates 
a steady rise of prices for high quality oak. There is many 
an vg tree which is worth over $250 as it stands in the 
woods. 

But I had not finished telling about the good time 
we had together in Munich. I was very promptly taken 
charge of by Dr. Schenck and his jolly associates, 
together with the friend who accompanied me on that 
occasion, John N. Penrod, of Kansas City. We were 
taken to perhaps the most prominent braukeller in 
Munich, and some people who are authorities upon this 
subject state that Bavarian beer is the most nutritious 
and otherwise desirable in the world. There we all 


dined together, and when it was time for Mr. Penrod 

and myself to leave for our train at 10:30 that evening 

we congratulated ourselves upon having spent one of 
the most delightful evenings in all our pilgrimage on 
the continent. Mr. Schenck is expected in — with- 
- B.D. 


in a few days on his way to Duluth, Minn. 











THE BRITISH MARKET. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 10.—The following figures 
show the import of wood goods into the United Kingdom 
during August: 


Hewn-— Loads. Value. 
Mg oat dete ere e ee ee eees 116,393 $1,084,610 
eS PPPS TREE ree 60,016 457,335 
ONO 5! a held: di wie! wee tic.#'% 86 0, A 276,465 
ee RE I me 299,430 
From United States of America....... 18,785 482,640 
From British East Indies............ 3,847 249,305 
I COMMONERS 6:5's 0. 6 r:6« 0.0 6. dc0:0:9 co oe a 746,965 
From other countries..............0- 86,855 394,210 

PIS Se rae ee pare usr hain 369,958 $3,984,960 

Sawn— Loads Value. 
TS sas ug wed Ream ene eeen 364,473 $5,476,625 
EE NS 66% 6 be 8s WHER C0 6 oeO 271,861 3,540,605 


i Es 656-8 ct db vee odes ee 46,333 664,530 





From United States of America..... 95,513 1,598,425 
PR GUNES oie cin S55 gol w ach0. 6.656 Oar 332.693 4,487,497 
From other countries............. 16,735 312,285 

Pere re ere rere ere ks 1,127,608 $16,079,960 

Value. 

awen OF Mi RINGER: 4.0505 ccucees Loads 21,477 $407,655 
NE. Sacto CCK Ligases malteie ee Tons 4,025 186.375 
Other furniture woods............ Tons 18,388 583,860 


There is a substantial increase in the quantity of tim- 
ber imported into the United Kingdom during the month 
of August, as compared with last year, viz.: 1,497,566 
loads as against 1,454,363 loads, the bulk of which 
increase is accounted for by London, where the arrivals 
have been considerably above the average. As far as 
sawn timber is concerned the chief increase is from 
Russia, while from the United States the import has 
been 95,000 loads, as compared with 65,000 loads last 
year, this being caused by the heavy shipments of pitch 
pine all over the country. There is a big falling off 
in the output from Canada which, however, was only 
to be expected. <A considerable increase in the Russian 
export of log timber is the chief feature in this depart- 
ment, 

Trade. . 

The feature of the market at the moment is undoubt- 
edly the vast import of the past month. It is calculated 
that the tonnage entering the Surrey docks during that 
period has aggregated 137,000 tons, which represents 
one-fifth of the total year’s average. It is needless to 
say that this large import, chiefly Baltic goods, has 
proved too much for the resources of the dock com- 

anies and for the first time since 1877, notices have 

en issued to captains of boats arriving at Gravesend 
to the effect that they must find out before proceeding 
up the river whether they can be accommodated with 
docks. Under these circumstances it is nothing short 
of wonderful that prices for landed goods have kept up 
as they have done. This is doubtless due to a better 
consumption than usual for August, although the deliv- 
eries for the year up to date are over 32,000 standards 
below those for the first eight months of last year, and 
exporters must still be making money very fast. If, 
however, the September import is anything approaching 
that of August, Baltic prices must give way. The very 
firm state of the freight market is, however, an impor- 
tant factor in the situation, and owing to this fact it will 
robably be found at the end of the year that the 
mport will only be an average one. Certain buyers 
have already been discussing the question of first open 
water deliveries in 1900, but it is not expected that 
there will be anything like the work to secure the new 
Season’s goods which marked the autumn of 1899, as 
Importers believe that a fall in prices must come soon. 

The London Dock Stock. 

The following tables show the stock of wood goods on 
the London docks on September 1, and at corresponding 
date last. year: 





1900. pes. 1899, pes. 

Baltic NEST A pe art 1,707 590 1,199.416 
NE DOCTRINE So ici ow nn one ws 4,116,009 3.298.209 
SE DORMEM, 6 poirece Ne se 4,089,108 3,088.557 
rin oS GMiléée pe bed o> 6 ordtieg oe 7,853,044 7,601 321 
Ine deals and baticns........... 794.20 1,163,267 
Pith nig Acanttt ttt 1,140.347 946,814 
Me pine Gegle ois vvcesccesecs 89,198 91,541 
BM, . oii treccigbny sake ees 19,780,494 17,389,119 





There has been, with the single exception of Canadian 
pine, a very large import during August which has 
severely taxed the resources of the Surrey Commercial 
Dock company and the result has of course been a big in- 
crease in the stocks of almost every variety. The present 
holding, as will be seen by the above figures, is consider- 
ably larger than at the same date last year, as well as the 
other immediately preceding years, and the position is 
therefore not so satisfactory, although the way prices 
keep up is nothing short of marvelous. The present 
stock of all Baltic goods is heavy, more especially bat- 
tens, while the holding of rough boards, which includes 
all countries, is more than 1,000,000 pieces in excess of 
last year. Pine deals have come forward in limited 
quantities, a fact fully explained by the Ottawa fire and 
the stock of these goods is much less than usual. Spruce 
is rather heavily held, the output from the New Bruns- 
wick ports to London having been large. The stock of 
pitch pine deals although not large is ample for the 


present demand. 
PPP PPP IPI IIIS 


MONTHLY TRADE REVIEWS. 
London. 


Churchill & Sim’s interior circular of September 4 
has the following to say: 


In August about 1,000 standards more than in August last 
year have been delivered, and the excess comes from the 
dock stocks. With a light autumn importation and a good 
demand, the market will have plenty of time and strength 
to deal with its supplies without fear of a breakdown in 
prices. With a heavy autumn importation such a break- 
down would be difficult to avoid. In American black walnut 
logs there is a heavy stock of small, poor wood, for which 
the demand is dull, but for really prime logs satisfactory 
results could be obtained ; planks and boards continue to sell 
readily at recent quotations. In sequoia (California red- 
wood) business is rather quiet, but prices are steady and 
stocks moderate. American whitewood logs should be sent 
only if prime and of large dimension. Planks continue steady 
at recent prices. Boards are in demand and sell well, planed 
wood being specially wanted. 

Two of the chief articles of consumption, sawn pitch pine 
and spruce deals, have arrived freely and prices are easier 
in consequence. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining freight 
room Canadian woods are firm. Although the import of 
sawn pitch pine has been heavy, as above stated, and prices 
have fallen somewhat, freights are extremely high, and it is 
thought values will right themselves. In hewn timbers 
requirements have been light and prices are firm. Pitch 
pine boards have arrived chiefly on contract and prices 
remain firm, 

Liverpool. 


Alfred Dobell & Co., under date of September 3, sum- 
marize conditions as follows: 


The arrivals from British North America during the past 
month have been 62,505 tons register, against 67,025 tons 
register during the corresponding month last year, and the 
aggregate tonnage to this date during the years 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 has been 335,432, 350,741 and 363,675 tons respect- 
ively. The business of the past month has been on an exten- 
sive scale, but owing to the restricted quay accommodations 
it has been conducted with great difficulty. The arrivals have 
been heavy and the deliveries large, but stocks of some of the 
leading articles are accumulating and recent sales show 
weakness. Freights rule high and may tend to check imports, 
which is desirable. 


Farnworth & Jardine’s interior summary of the mar- 
ket presents it briefly as follows: 


Soon after the end of June a lively demand set in for wal- 
nut logs, which has continued up to the auction just held. 
The trade had insufficient supplies and had to replenish its 
stocks, giving an opportunity for nice sales to be effected, 
and in a single week nearly 2,000 logs changed hands. Not- 
withstanding the large arrivals which brought our stock 
temporarily up to 13,000 logs, prices fairly held their own, 
except for inferior and faulty logs, many of which had to be 
sold at a sacrifice. We can again look with surprise and sat- 
isfaction at the remarkable absorbing capacity of our mar- 
ket. Prime as weil as regular lots remain in demand, but 
shippers will do well to atsort their consignments, care- 
fully avoiding an undue proportion of inferior logs. 

Walnut boards, deals and squares were neglected and the 
same may be said of white oak and whitewood logs, these 
being in stock in sufficient quantities for some time to come. 
For whitewood logs of prime quality, however, free from 
defects and of not too large diameter, a moderate demand 
exists. Good Tabasco logs were in demand and sold fairly 
well, and consignments will be welcome. 


Edward Chaloner & Co.’s interior circular of Sep- 
tember 1 states that the arrivals from the United 
States for the year up to that time have been thirty- 
two vessels, with a tonnage of 41,989 tons, as against 
forty-two vessels, with a tonnage of 48,000 tons for 
the corresponding period of last year. From the Brit- 
ish North American colonies the arrivals in the past 
month have been forty vessels, 44,300 tons, as against 
thirty vessels, 30,412 tons, in the corresponding month 
of last year. This shows a decrease of 124 percent 
over last year’s import from the United States through 
Liverpool, and an increase of 45 percent in the Cana- 
dian shipments during the same period. 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
Edmiston & Mitchell’s circular of August 31 says: 


A fairly active business has been done during the month, 
both on an ex-quay and an ex-yard basis, and values have 
been well maintained throughout. The consumption of tim- 
ber generally is on a satisfactory scale, and as the import 
up to date has been moderate, the market shows considerable 
strength all around. During the past month 70,000 tons 
of new work have been placed with Clyde shipbuilders, 
against 43,000 tons for August last year. During the month 
the amount of tonnage launched on the Clyde was 33,620 
tons. The house building trade continues to be quiet, though 
there are said to be more orders in prospect shortly. With 
higher freights ruling there seems little likelihood of a break 
in value, though buyers still hesitate about committing them- 
selves too far ahead. The Scotch shipbuilding reports for 
August indicate that this important industry is likely to be 
active for some time to come. 


Advices From Germany. 


In their report of September 12 from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, Gossler Bros. have the following to say about 
market conditions: 

The auction which was held by the middle of June had only 
a fair result, which led us to believe that the coming months, 
generally pretty quiet, would the more show good demand 
and activity. This was fully the case and the auction of 


August 29 and 30 was satisfactory, especially large private 
sales before the auction having the effect of maintaining 
prices, In several kinds of lumber we can recommend new 
shipments, although others are still in sufficient supply. 
Freight rates will no doubt continue an upward course, caus- 
ing supplies to fall off. 

The selection during recent months was an uncommonly 
large one, containing several choice lots. The demand for 
prime stock keeps up well and will no doubt increase with 
the diminution of arrivals. In spite of comparatively large 
stock we can advise further shipments of good logs, while 
inferior ones, as we have already mentioned before, should 
be left aside. We warn against shipments of logs dressed 
with a saw or plane, as these are submitted to a very high 
duty which is nearly prohibitive; only logs cut with the ax 
are admitted in the regular duty. 

In walnut lumber and squares a good demand prevails, with 
prices firm, but not higher. 

In whitewood there was a very fair demand for prime qual- 
ity, with the prospect that prices may advance a little. 

Cottonwood is in fair demand at usual prices. 

In oak logs the demand for the older and inferior stock was 
very limited, yet somewhat better than previously. We 
hope this demand will continue, because our German oak is 
getting scarcer and arrivals will doubtless fall off on account 
of the scarcity of steamers and the high rates. Prime veneer 
logs are especially wanted. One-inch oak lumber is also 
scarce and in good demand, though prices are unchanged. 

There is on hand a more than sufficient stock of satin wal- 
nut logs and prices have suffered a small reduction though 
sales have increased. In this wood lumber is in good demand 
at full prices. 

In miscellaneous hardwoods small shipments of birch, 
maple, magnolia and elm have arrived, but have been only 
partly disposed of, and further shipments are not to be 
advised at the prevailing high rates of freight. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, ONT., Sept. 22.—N. Boyd & Co., of Bobcay- 
geon, Ont., are about to commence logging operations in 
Glanmorgan township. They expect to get out 6,000,- 
000 feet of logs during the coming winter. 

Donald Fraser & Sons are reported to have 8,000,000 
feet of lumber on the wharves at Riviere de Loup,*Que., 
and 2,000,000 feet in mill yards at Cabano, Que., being 
unable to ship the stock owing to the scarcity of ves- 
sels. 

Arpin, Scott & Finger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., are 
reported from Port Arthur, Ont., as buying supplies 
to operate No. 1 limit near Pidgeon river. They pro- 
pose cutting 10,000,000 feet a year for ten years. The 
mill is to be located either at Port Arthur or Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Egan & Edwards, of this city, have bought for $150,- 
000 the water power of the Hull Lumber Company, at 
the Chaudiere falls here, for the purpose of establish- 
ing an extensive pulp works. The firm can develop 
between 5,000 and 6,000 horse power and intends to 
erect a large pulp mill which will have an output of 
100 tons a day. 

Fire destroyed the saw mill and 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber belonging to Charles McCaffrey, at Ste. Cecile, Que., 
one day last week. The loss is estimated at $75,000, 
on which Mr. McCaffrey holds an insurance of about 
$44,000. 

The report of the royal commission on forestry for 
Ontario has been issued. The commissioners conclude 
that a large part of the central division of the province 
of Ontario is more profitable as forest land than as 
farm land, and say that it should be added to permanent 
crown forest reserves. All crown lands frequented by 
tourists, lumbermen, or prospectors should be patrolled 
by fire rangers under government control. Regulations 
should be enforced against too rapid or too close cut- 
ting on licensed lands. No license in arrears for ground 
rent should be renewed, but the land added to the 
reserves. License holders should not cut trees smaller 
than 12 inches across the stump, two feet from the 
ground, except by permission. 

In many parts of Canada the lumber trade depends 
on the rivers, not on the railways. The log and square 
timber industry helped to make Ottawa widely known 
and the Ottawa valley famous, but the last year of the 
century will be remarkable from the fact that no rafts 
of square timber have passed down the Ottawa river 
during the present season. Some years ago as many 
as from 130 to 140 rafts, representing hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of timber, were taken down the 
Ottawa past the capital city of the Dominion, but the 
quantity has been steadily diminishing for years, until 
they have disappeared altogether this year. 

At a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of On- 
tario, recently held in Toronto, when the statistics pre- 
pared by the secretary of the association were read, it 
was the unanimous conclusion that there was no pres- 
ent necessity to reduce prices; that the retail stocks on 
both sides of the international boundary were lower 
than ever reached for a number of years, and that, 
while the demand may be delayed through political agi- 
tation, it will come later. It was also agreed that the 
conclusion arrived at during a previous meeting of 
the association that there was a shortage of some 240,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, is more than confirmed; and it 
was quite apparent to the members of the association 
that there is now fully 300,000,000 feet of a shortage 
in the Georgian district, including the output of the 
mills of eastern Michigan. Further, it was pointed out 
that the demand from the English market was likely 
to increase, and that the condition was never more 
favorable for an advance in price than at present. 
This applies to the Minnesota and Wisconsin districts 
as well as to Michigan and Ontario. Later in the 
meeting a very strong opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Beck, of Penetanguishene, at what he claimed was an 
injustice in letting American lumber come into Can- 
ada free of duty while Canadian lumber is compelled 
to pay an import duty of $2 when exported to the 
United States. On the question of hardwood prices 
the opinion was arrived at by the association that 
from the statistics presented manufacturers’ present 
prices should be maintained. 
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A Quick Sale. 


There are ways and ways of buying 
ber yards. A yard man told me that 
40 percent premium on his inventory. You know of 
course what a condition like that implies. The yard is 
doing a steady and profitable business and is in every 
respect desirable. A yard man not long ago sold at a 
premium of $2 a thousand on the lumber in pile, over 
and above the price it cost to lay it where it was. I 
suppose he had on hand 400,000 feet, the bonus amount- 
ing to $800. Another yard man when approached on 
the subject of selling replied, “That shed there cost me 
$250; if you want to invoice it at $1,200 we will call it 
a go.” 

There are retail men who repudiate all this premium 
business. They say that a man is not wise to pay a 
premium for a business; that the good will of a busi- 
ness is an asset which is of little value; that it was 
the man that made the business and he is not sold with 
the outfit. If these men prefer to start a new yard to 
paying a premium for one already established, that is 
their business. There are others who are willing to 
break into the trade on the premium plan. After a 
good deal of rubbing up against the yard man, and 
knowing the value they place on their business, under 
ordinary circumstances I should not expect to be able 
to buy a desirable yard in six months without paying 
more for it than the invoices of the goods showed. 

I was told the other day on what short notice a 
yard was sold. The man who bought it was a stranger 
in the town. He looked around, saw the yard that 
suited him, went in and struck up a conversation with 
the owner. They walked around, and the newcomer 
saw what there was in stock. Incidentally, apparently, 
the yard man was asked if he had any desire to sell out, 
and replied he had never had anything yet, except his 
wife and children, that he wouldn’t sell. He was asked 
how much he would take, and a lump sum was named. 
“T will take it,” said the stranger. “Here is $500; draw 
up a contract and I will take possession next Monday 
and pay you the balance of the purchase price.” 

That was the way the bargain was struck and so far 
as I have learned both parties were satisfied. “No 
doubt,” said a yard man who was speaking of the 
deal, “the original owner of the yard set his price so 
that he was safe; but, really, how much of a figure does 
$500 or $600 cut when it comes to buying a business 
that suits you? It amounts to nothing. 
dealer who was looking for a yard and he tried to strike 
a bargain with the owner of one of the best yards in 


and selling lum- 
he could sell at 








“Told how many children we had.” 


his section, but the owner of the yard wanted a bonus 
of $800. I believe the other fellow offered $500. They 
couldn’t get together and the man bought a yard in a 
near-by town and was glad to get rid of it again in 
less than twelve months. Then he was out again look- 
ing for another location.” 

It takes a trader, however, to buy a lumber yard as 
quickly as did the man mentioned above, and not many 
of us belong to that class. 

When speaking on this same subject a yard man 
recited an experience that was interesting—decidedly 
so to him at the time. “It was a one-yard town,” said 
this dealer, “and a good one, too. I talked purchase 
and found I could buy the yard by paying $900 more 
than I thought the thing was worth. You know when 
we are buying we want everything inventoried low, and 
when we sell we want it as high as the law will allow. 
This man owned his yard ground, with an acre adjoin- 
ing which he used for his horse pasture. For the land 
he wanted a few hundred dollars more than I wanted 
to pay. Then I thought he ran his office and shed up 
a little above the normal. Instead of paying him his 
price, and having the whole thing my own way, I put in 
a second yard and was glad to-get out in less than 
eighteen months. That man staid there for years, had 
a good business right along and no doubt the real estate 
is worth four times as much as it was when IT was so 





I know a- 


fool-headed that I did not buy it. A good thing is 
worth a good price; when we forget that we are apt 
to make some poor bargains.” 


Pleasing the Farmer Customer. 


There was no business going on, and we had whittled 
until our knives were tired out. We had told each 
other from what section of country we hailed and how 
many children we had. It does not take two men long 
when whittling to become acquainted, even familiar, and 
I imagine it is because they are engaged in the same 
democratic occupation. If one were whittling and the 
other doing something else it would take them longer 
to get together, if, indeed, they ever got together. It 
is a grand thing for people to regard themselves as 
standing on common ground, for it is only then that 
their sympathies are akin. When I feel that I am on a 
reverse seat. and you on the bleaching board, or vice 
versa, there is a long and deep chasm between us. There 
is never the difference between us that in our dejected, 
or high-headed moments we think there is, but we get it 
in our minds there is and act accordingly. 

This yard man had something to say about the way 
he “tickled” his customers, as he expressed it. “Nearly 
all my trade—or at least eight-tenths of it—is farmer 
trade,” said he, “and it requires some tact to handle 
it. The farmer is ‘agin’ those people who consider them- 
selves above him socially. If you notice, it is the farm- 
ing community against the town right along. Give the 
farmers the chance to vote for somebody for local office 





‘Profits on the cover.” 


who is not regarded as a ‘town man,’ and see how quick 
they do it every time. One thing; I have aimed to 
dress so that my farmer customers would take no excep- 
tion on that score. I don’t want them to think I am 
stuck up.” 

I felt a little uneasy during the latter part of these 
comments. Just before I started out on that trip I 
had bought a flaming fall necktie which cost me 35 
cents, had the creases pressed down my pants legs, and 
that morning had paid a dime to have my shoes shined 
so that I could see my face in them. Almost involun- 
tarily I pulled my feet up under me out of sight, and 
tucked my tie out of sight down under my waistcoat, as I 
learned in polite English society to call my vest. 

“When we go in,” the yard man continued, “I will 
show you my tobacco box and pipes. I never set up 
the cigars, as a common thing; they cost too much 
and don’t fill the bill. There are a good many pipes full 
of tobacco in a quarter pound of tobacco that costs ten 
cents. I buy a cheap corncob pipe by the gross, and 
then when the farmer has smoked his fill he puts the 
pipe in his pocket if he wants to and thinks he has 
been well treated. It is not unusual when one of my 
customers comes to town for him to hitch his horses, 
come in and get his smoke. It partakes of a social 
feature with them. I tell the boy to watch the tobacco 
box and see that it never runs dry. I smoke cigars 
myself sometimes, but I never hesitate to hit the pipe 
with a farmer when he comes in.” 

Then he branched out a little broader. “I sustain 
what I call a literary bureau,” he said. “All sorts of 
papers, circulars and other kinds of reading matter 
comes to me, and these instead of throwing them into 
the stove I put on a shelf and tell a farmer to fill his 
pocket with them. I throw my newspapers up there, 
too, when I am through with them. Now pretty soon, 
when the evenings get a little longer, I will begin to 
run my literary bureau full blast. I have thought I 
would get some of the exchanges from the local papers 
to give out. The average farmer does not spend much 
money on papers, but all the same he likes to read 
them. I have had the wives of some of these farmers 
call in front of my place and ask if I had any papers to 
spare. What I want is to keep my customers thinking 


about me as much as possible, and thinking that I am 
ready to show them these little favors out of my good 
feelings toward them. I regard all this as cheap adver- 
tising and at the same time it is what I call social 
advertising. By assuming top-lofty airs I feel confident 
that a portion of my trade would leave me. If I was 
catering to a town trade it would be an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. Then I might try to work some 
other racket.” 

When we went in I took a look at the tobacco sun- 
dries. The pipes cost a cent and a half each. “I sup- 
pose that $5 a year will run my tobacco department, and 
I am not sure but it does me $500 worth of good. At 
any rate I wouldn’t dispense with it if a man would 
give me $50,” was the yard man’s estimate of the pipe 
and tobacco scheme. “Got any more snaps hid around 
here?” I asked. “That is all,” he laughingly said. 

On my way to the hotel I reflected how many baited 
hooks there are thrown out for poor, weak mortals 
to catch at; and we catch at them, too. If it is not 
a corn cob pipe filled with cheap tobacco it is some- 
thing else. We are all endowed with a sort of catch- 
ing nature. 


A Handy Little Book. 


It is not every man who has had the advantage of a 
business education. I suppose the great majority of the 
most successful lumbermen have not had it—that is, 
a technical education. They have never attended com- 
mercial college and learned the various forms of book- 
keeping and the proper way to write out this and that 
form. It need not be said that a knowledge of these 
things has ever made a successful business man. It may 
materially aid him; but the quality which makes the 
successful business man is inborn and could not be 
learned in a commercial college in a thousand years. 
This technical knowledge is not the man; it simply 
assists the man. 

A yard man took a little blank book from his desk 
drawer and handed it to me. I saw that entered against 
each working day there was an amount. ‘Then, turning 
the book in my hand, I saw “Profits” written on the 
cover. “So these figures represent your profits?” I said 
to him. “Yes,” he replied. “I did not show them to 
you, thinking that the amounts would stagger you, 
but that possibly they might suggest an idea to some- 
body else that might be of service to him. All I ever 
learned about figures was in a district school house and 
in a lumber yard. Double entry bookkeeping is as Greek 
to me as the Greek language itself. I worked for So- 
and-So in his yard for three years before I branched 
out for myself, and while he had an expert bookkeeper, 
and all that, it did not seem to me that the system 
filled the bill. Every once in a while Jim would set 
us taking an inventory of the stock to see whether he 
was making any money or not, as he expressed it. | 
concluded there must be some better way than that, 
and the first day I opened my yard I started my little 
book and have kept it up. At night I know what I have 
sold, I know what it cost, and the difference represents 
the gross profits of the day. Deduct from that amount 
my expenses, and I have it.” “With the exception,” I 
broke in, “that some of your bills receivable may fail 
to be received.” 


“Yes, that is so,” said he. “But I can tell you that 





“Hit the pipe.” 


my bills receivable which are not received are light. I 
had so little money when I started, and had worked so 
hard for it, that it seemed precious to me. I was going 
to take no chances of losing it and that determination 
has staid by me up to the present hour, I have no 
money to lend to people whose disposition or ability to 
return it to me is doubtful; then why should I trust 
to those people my lumber which cost me money?” 

I arose and slapped the man on the shoulder. “That,” 
said I, “is the clear stuff! If every yard man in America 
would use that as a text, print it in golden letters and 

aste it in his hat so that his brains would fully absorb 
it, it would be worth millions to the trade.” 

When fishing we never know what we are going to 
catch. When the train pulled into this little burg I 
was in doubt whether it would be the thing to get off 
or not. But you see what was found: A yard man 
who owned right up that his knowledge of bookkeeping 
was exceedingly limited, but who had adopted a sys 
tem, in part, which he hoped might benefit someone 
else; and in addition to this a man who got off as wise 
a saying as could any lumberman in the whole coun- 
try, no matter if he should use a club on his head from 
now till next week pounding it out. 
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Treatment of Boys. 

There are many big boys working in lumber yards, 
and the treatment they receive varies according to the 
disposition and designs of the men in whose employ they 
are. A young man who had assisted in two yards said 
there was all the difference in the world in the way 
he was treated. One of his bosses was at the pains to 
teach him all he could regarding the handling of lum- 
ber, while the other taught him no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary when instructing him to do his work. 

“I instruct my yard man to spend time in teaching 
any promising young man in my employ,” said a promi- 
nent yard man, “for if there is the making of a good 
yard man in him I want him. There are boys and 
boys, though. At the request of parents I have taken 
in town boys to learn the business. The most of them 
seemed to think it could be learned in the office, and 
when they found it meant handling lumber day in and 
day out they wanted something easier. I have no time 
to spend with a boy who is unappreciative, or who 
constitutionally objects to that class of work that can 
best be done with rolled up sleeves and overalls on.” 

This may serve as a hint to those boys and young 
men who are working in yards and who imagine their 
lumber education is being neglected on the part of their 
employers. Not every retailer of lumber is an angel, 
and not every one of them will treat a boy as he would 
wish a son of his to be used, but this yard man echoed 
the opinions of many of his co-laborers when he said 
that if there was the making of a good yard man in a 
boy he wanted him. 

{ am prompted at this time to say that the young 
man who learns the yard business, and is capable and 
honest, has a calling that will stay by him like a 
brother. How many lumbermen are in need of the right 
kind of yard managers it would be impossible to state, 
but their name is legion. I doubt if it would be neces- 
sary for a thoroughly competent young man to be out 
of a job until he was so old that he could not handle 
boards and plank. Winter and summer there is work. 
A line yard man recently said to me that to get the 
right kind of men as managers was one of the troubles 
of his business life. “1 get only a few that are bal- 
anced up well,” he said. “Very often they are too 
slack about credits. They are so eager to sell goods 
that they are not particular enough where they are 
going. ‘Then others do not pay proper attention to 
collections. Especially are they deficient in looking 
after small bills. I do not like to discuss the honesty 
of men in print, but I have had several men fall down 
because their conscience was too hard. There is not a 
week in the year that I am not interested in hearing of 
a first-class man who wants a job.” 

“We aim to keep a good man when we get him,” said 
a gentleman connected with a long string of yards, “for 
it always costs to change men.” 

Few young men who have their share of ambition 
are expecting to manage yards all their life for other 
people. I recently met a manager who was about to 
engage with a prominent retail dealer in a first class 
Minnesota town as partner. This Minnesota man had 
no need of a partner so far as money was concerned, but 
he was tired of working alone and wanted the right 
kind of a man with him. 

“I took in this young man as partner,” said another 
old dealer, “because I wanted fresh blood in the con- 
cern, I don’t care to come down town as early in the 
morning as I once did, and then it doesn’t hurt me to 
sit down and take an extra smoke during the day. I 
let the young man in cheap so far as money is concerned, 
but he is more value than all the money he could bring 
in. I suppose I might have retired from business, but 
I don’t know what would suit me so well in my reclining 
years, as they call them, as to sit around here, have a 
finger in the business pie to some extent, and meet the 
men to whom I have sold lumber for twenty years past.” 

“ll tell you something if you will tell nobody,” said 
a bright yard manager. “I have had an offer to go 
into So-and-So’s yard at an advance of $20 a month!” 
and he snapped his finger as though it was a matter 
of importance to him. Many are the retail lumbermen 
who have their eyes out for the kind of men they want. 

These opinions which are quoted were picked up here 
and there; and are given here trusting that some young 
man who is learning the retail business may know that 
if he learns it well and displays the right kind of energy 
there will be steady work for him, and oceasionally a 
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A Heavier Trade Up to August. 


BLurrs, In1., Sept. 19.—We believe our trade for 1900 
wil be a little heavier than last year. Up to August 1 
. had been very light but since then it has been neavy. 
pereral buildings have been put up in our territory recently 
a carpenters who bought their lumber from scalpers. We 
ave lately sold two bills amounting to $300 each, on which 
we had to meet scalpers’ prices. and on which we did not 
make a penny, although we will make something on the 
pe The scalpers’ prices were about $10 lower than we 
$19 buy the lumber for. Their B siding was sold mere qt 
pa delivered ; A siding at $20; patent sheathing lath $14 

Sy 6-8, 1% inch No. 1 doors.at $1.80. 
y T shingle sales have been about as heavy again as last 
tol tr. We had a poor wheat crop this season, but corn is 

erably fair, 4 ‘Knorrren & Son. 
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Too Much Fluctuation. 
Bati-on-rHp-Hupson, N. Y., Sept. 17.—We are in a bad 
The extreme and radical jump made by the 
rices 
pine and hemlock caused a stoppage of all build- ° 


way here, 


w 
for esale dealers about this time last year in the 





ing operations. ‘Then in the great advance the retail deal- 
ers fell all over themselves to secure stock, and many of 
them now have it on hand and cannot get cost for it. The 
consequence is that no one dares to buy only from hand to 
mouth. Nothing but firm prices will help us now, then 
by spring we will all know where we are “at.” 

Cc. A. Battey & Son. 


A Good Summer’s Business. 


McLane, Pa., Sept. 24.—We have-had a good summer's 
business, and our fall trade is good, although this is not 
much of a timber country. Hemlock is selling at from $12 
to $16 at the mills. HorTcHkKIss Bros. 
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Conditions Rather Peculiar. 


Liperty, Mo., Sept. 22.—Trade in this locality is very 
peculiar this year There has been less house building than 
for several years past, but at the same time the demand is 
good, and I am several cars ahead of my sales of last year 
to this date. Collections are good, as the farmers are get- 
ting good prices for what they have to sell. I hear no 
complaint as to hard times and money is easy. ‘These con- 
ditions all tend, I think, to better trade later on. I am 
sorry to say that wholesale prices are weak, being much 
more so than a month or six weeks ago. I am unable to 
notice any firmer tendency in any of the different lines. 

JAMES COSTELLO. 


A Falling Off From July. 


BrIsToL, Conn., Sept. 22.—Since July 1 there has been 
a little falling off in our sales compared with the same period 
of a year ago, with prospects of a light fall trade, other 
than that produced by the ordinary repairs and smaller job- 
bing always expected as the winter season approaches. The 
town demand is quite dull, as only a small amount of build- 
ing is being done at the present time. 

There is a much larger demand for rented property than 
a year ago, and if the coming election results are what we 
anticipate, we will find manufacturing generally active with 
good prospects ahead. It is our impression that we may 
see here quite an improvement in building in the near future, 
unless the prices of building material are held so high as to 
discourage tenement building for revenue. This is the kind 
of building that makes business for the retail lumber deal- 
ers, and we believe that the amount of such building is 
largely regulated by the manufacturers of lumber, and other 
building materials in whose hands is the adjustment of 
prices. We think that firm, steady prices, yielding a fair 
margin to operators, is far better for the trade generally 
than either too high or too low prices with continual fluc- 
tuation. 

At present the wholesale prices on white pine seem to be 
quite firm for good, honest deals, but the cutting and mixing 
of grades in order to quote a lower price has a tendency 
to make prices a little unsteady with some dealers. 

Prices on North Carolina and Alabama pines are in quite 
a flutter and we hardly know where to base a reliable price, 
while hemlock is down again to prices that will move it if 
building is active and prices uniform. Spruce is a little 
unsteady with a feeling that it must be moved at, or a little 
below present prices. We feel that the manufacturers of 
lumber ought to consider very carefully the blasting influence 
that a great advance in prices of the cheaper lines has upon 
vrdinary building in country vowns. 
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Taking Advantage of His Partner. 


JAMESTOWN, O., Sept. 24.—We are not able to distinguish 
any particular difference between trade this year and last. 
Both town and country trade is good. Usually prices appear 
to be firm and with a firm tendency in all grades and kinds. 
Although politically the firm of Ginn & Thuma is divided 
against itself, the writer heartily endorses all the repub- 
tican platform and takes this occasion to hurrah for Billy 
McKinley, our next president. GiINN & THUMA, per Ginn. 
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Trade Not Up to Last Year. 


Derby, Conn., Sept. 21.—Trade in our vicinity has not 
been as good as last year, and this of course is owing to 
the fact that building has fallen off greatly from last season. 
The prospect for fall trade is not good, and we do not 
anticipate much business until next spring. As a rule people 
who contemplate building prefer to have their houses started 
in the spring rather than in the fall, for the reason that it 
costs more to build a house in the winter, as it is necessary 
when plastering to heat the house, and there is more delay 
in consequence of cold weather and storms. 

Trade generally throughout Connecticut has been light 
this year, but we do not think it is altogether owing to the 
high prices, although they have had their effect. The coun- 
try trade has been light this year, and this is owing to a 
certain extent to dry weather. In our section we have had 
a very severe drouth, and this has had quite an effect upon 
the shingle trade but probably this line will be better as the 
fall advances. ‘There is another thing which we think will 
make country trade poor this fall, and that is the poor crops, 
as the farmer as a rule does not buy lumber unless he can 
pay for it, and the falling off in the crops will to a certain 
extent mean a falling off in trade to us. 

As said before, the local demand for lumber is not up to 
last year, but we think that the quantity of lumber used 
in the factories has been fully as much as ever, and the 
general business in the factories in our town is pretty good. 
In wholesale lumber there seems to be quite a little dif 
ference in the prices of dealers in this locality, but there is 
a firmer tendency at present, which we have noticed for 
the last week or two. White pine is a little firmer and North 
Carolina pine has advanced with the last few days. We 
think that when people are convinced that lumber is going 
to remain firm, we will see a better business. We think that 
if North Carolina pine, and in fact all kinds of lumber, had 
remained at the same prices as last year, trade would 
have been just as good, and the outlook just as bright as it 
is at present. Carrer & HUBBELL. 


Light Trade in Southwestern Nebraska, 


McCook, Nes., Sept. 24.—The lumber trade in the seven 
counties in the southwest corner of Nebraska is very light 
and will be so until a good crop can be raised in thig section 
of the country: We had a very good trade in 1899 and the 
beginning of 1900 started out well, but an almost entire crop 
failure has cut down trade until we are doing very little 
now. This condition must continue until a crop can be 
raised, Stocks on hand through this country are ample, 
but have been greatly reduced since last year on account 
of the trade falling off so much. Very little lumber has 
been bought inthis territory in the last three months and 
not a great deal will be needed to keep the stocks in assort- 
ment, as the little trade we are having is mostly town 
demand and not very much stuff going to the country. What 
trade there is in the country is mostly house building by 
people who have the means on hand, regardless of light 
crops, to make needed improvements. There is no repair 
trade in the country. They will not need much lumber for 
fixing up for stock and none at all for taking care of what 
little crop they raised. i 

We find that wholesale prices are a trifle weak and that 
the official list is being shaded from 50 cents to $1.50: We 
do not notice any tendency for firmer prices. Dimensign 
and low grade boards seem to be more firm than uppers. e 
use nearly all —, pine in this territory and our remarks 
apply to that market. 

Pe are just now opening a new yard at Hill:Rose, Colo- 
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rado, which is the first station east of Brush on the new 
line of: the Burlington and Missouri River railroad from 
Brush to Alliance. As we are in partnership with Mr. Dennis 
of Fort Morgan, it will be run in the name of BH. L. Dennis 
& Co. A. BARNETT. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Program for the Dallas Annual. 
The complete program for the Hoo-Hoo Annual, to be held 
at Dallas, Tex., October 9, 10 and 11, is as follows: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 


Forenoon—Meeting called to order at 9:09 a. m.; addresses 
of welcome ; responses by Snark Lock and others; the snark’s 
annual address; scrivenoter’s report; appointment of com- 


mittees. 
This is no ordi- 





Afternoon—Visit to the Texas State Fair. 
nary “fair,” but a real exposition of the wonderful resources 
and products of the “Lone Star Empire,” with some unique 
features peculiar to the great southwest. 

Evening—The annual concatenation, with the usual “ses- 
sion on the roof.” 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

Forenoon—Business sessions. 

Afternoon—Visit to the Dallas race track to witness a 
series of special match races. 

Evening—“Texas barbecue,” with accompaniments of 
music, at the German gardens at Dallas. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11. 


Forenoon (8 o’clock)—Business sessions continued to a 
conclusion. 

Forenoon (11 o’clock)—-B. A. Johnson’s stereopticon lec- 
ture at the theater on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo.” 

Afternoon—Match race between greyhounds and jack rab- 
bits at the fair grounds; business meeting of the Osirian 
Cloister. 

Practically the only change made from the program pre- 
viously published was in the hour of B. Arthur Johnson's 
lecture on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo,” which had been 
announced for the evening of October 11. Instead of that, 
it will be delivered at 11 o’clock in the morning at the 
Dallas opera house, that being the only hour at which the 
opera house could be obtained. 

Particular attention will be paid by the Dallas commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements for the entertainment of 
the ladies of the party and it is the earnest hope of the people 
of Dallas that as many of the members as possible will 
bring their wives, daughters or sweethearts with them. 


The Excursion to Mexico. 


The excursion to the City of Mexico will start from Dal- 
las, instead of San Antonio, as had been previously arranged. 
The railroad rate for the round trip will be from Dallas 
$33.50 and from Houston $31.25. ‘The party will go by 
the Mexican International railway to Torreon, and from 
there by the Mexican Central to the City of Mexico. These 
rates do not include sleeping car fare, which is about $7.50 
each way, but if a sufficient number will go, that is to say, 
seventy-five persons or more, a special train will be run, 
with schedule of stops to suit the party, and the sleeper fare 
will be reduced to less than $1.50 a day for each traveler. 


The Headquarters at Dallas. 


The headquarters of the order will be at the Oriental 
hotel, which is located conveniently near the hall of the 
Maccabees, where the business sessions will be held. The 
committee requests that every member of the order intend- 
ing to go to the meeting will send his name, together with 
the names of those who may accompany him, to W. J 
O'Neill, Dallas, Tex., in order that sufficient accommodations 
may be secured beyond a peradventure. If this be done the 
committee will have much better accommodations provided 
for visitors than would be the case were they to come with- 
out notice. Those intending to go on the excursion to Mex- 
ico should also notify Mr. O’Neill at Dallas, or Scrivenoter 
Baird, at Nashville, several days in advance. 


Railway Rates. 


The Southwestern Passenger Bureau, covering all roads 
south of St. Louis, has made a rate of one fare plus $3 for 
the round trip. These tickets will be on sale at all stations 
Friday, October 5. A return limit of thirty days has been 
fixed by the Bureau for the accommodation of those who 
desire to make the trip to Mexico. 

The Central Passenger Association, it is understood, has 
made a rate of one and one-third fare from points in its 
territory, this being on the certificate plan. 





Notes of the Order. 


Vicegerent Snark G. R. Stafford, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will hold a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo at Knoxville, that 
state, Thursday evening, October 11, which will be a 
decidedly interesting affair. A large number of candidates 
have already been secured. The concatenation will be pre- 
ceded by a parade, headed by a band, which will march 
through the principal streets of the city to Corona hall, 
where the meeting will take place. Members of the order 
generally in that section of the city are earnestly invited 
to attend the meeting. 

Vicegerent Snark I’. A. Felton, for the district of southern 
Wisconsin, has announced a concatenation to be held at 
Elk's hall, 217 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Saturday evening, 
September 29, at 7:30 p. m. _ Vicegerent Felton announces 
that he will attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Dallas, Texas, 
October 9. 





Next Year’s Annual. 


Members of the Hoo-Hoo order in Wisconsin are making 
strenuous efforts to bring about the Annual concatenation 
next year, in 1901, at Milwaukee. The Citizen’s Business 
League, of that city, has taken a hand in the matter and 
it is understood will have a representative present at Dallas 
to present the claims of Milwaukee. The American Lumber- 
man, while recognizing the many advantages of Milwaukee 
as being those of an ideal convention city, also realizes the 
fact that a strong sentiment has lately been crystallized 
in favor of holding next year’s Annual at Buffalo, on account 
of the Pan-American Exposition, which is to be held there 
next year. ‘The Milwaukeeans are evidently intending to 
make a strong fight for the Annual, however, and are cer- 
tainly entitled to consideration, but we believe the matter 
may be safely left to the wise judgment of the Dallas meet- 
ing. : 


eee 


At Vicksburg, Miss., Sept 18. 


Officers: Snark, J. J. Hayes; Senior Hoo-Hoo, F. E. Tay- 
lor; Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. 8. Phillips; Scrivenoter, W. G. 
Harlow ; Custocatian, B. A. Tucker; Bojum, E. A. Hill; Gur- 
don, R. H. Barrett; Jabberwock, Stephen Spengler; Arcan- 
oper, A. L. Jaquith, assisted by the following Hoo-Hoo: D. 
W. Evans, Felix Mayer, F. A. Scott; H. Wright, BE. J. Bomer, 
C. S$. Chesbro, C. McManus, W. C. Maute, M. C. Schwem, BE. 
Cc. Hill, J. M. Thompson, William Curphey, H. Booth, Joseph 
Curphey. $ 

Initiates: William Thomas Burnett, Robert B. Van Na- 
men, William John Shepard, Darden Asbury, William Me- 
Leod, John Thompson Green, William Horace Neal, John 
Cutrer, John Joseph Harty. 
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MISSISSIPPI RETAILERS IN SESSION. 





Semi-Annual Meeting of the Retail Dealers of the Magnolia State at Vicksburg—The Freedom 
of the City Tendered by the Mayor—Report of the Secretary—A Co-operative 
System of Proselyting for Members. 


PuSSISSIPPI LUMBERIIEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi was held at Vicksburg on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 18 and 19, and was 
attended by a large delegation of lumbermen from all 
over the state. ‘Ihere was no business transacted on 
Tuesday, but the time was put in viewing the city and 
getting ready. ‘he local lumbermen of Vicksburg had 
prepared for the event in great style, and when the vis- 
itors arrived they found everything in readiness for 
their enjoyment while in the city. About 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon the lumbermen were conducted to the 
street cars by Colonel J. J. Hayes, Captain Jack Cur- 
phey, Hon. William Curphey, James Mundy, E. A. Hill, 
A. D. Spengler and other of the local committee of enter- 
tainment. ‘he visitors were taken to the Vicksburg 
Athletic club and the club house and grounds were 
turned over to them without reserve for their use while 
in the city. While the association were grouped on 
the gallery of the club house the excellent group pic- 
ture which accompanies this report was made by the 
Vicksburg photographer Mr. A. L. Blanks. 

Mayor Trowbridge, of Vicksburg, delivered an address 
in the auditorium hall of the club house, wherein he 
welcomed the visiting lumbermen and turned over the 
keys of the city to them while they were there, or rather 
told them that they didn’t have any key to Vicksburg 
and that they were at liberty to do what they pleased 
as long as they didn’t drink from a certain fountain 
known to contain water. ‘They could do anything else 
they pleased, but they must not drink this water; other- 
wise he would not be responsible for their condition when 
they left town. The result of this was that the lum- 
bermen connived with the Jackson Lumber Company 
to sell the honorable mayor one share of Jackson Lum- 
ber Company stock so that he would become a lumber- 
man and thereby become eligible to the Hoo-Hoo order, 
and this was actually consummated, but the unforeseen 
circumstance of a death in the family of the mayor 
precluded the possibility of his being initiated at this 
time. After a considerable time spent in and about the 
Vicksburg Athletic club’s headquarters, the company 
adjourned and went for a trolley ride over the city, 
tendered by the street car company as a courtesy to 
the visiting lumbermen. ‘The trolley ride ended about 
6:30 o’clock at the hotel and the party adjourned to 
supper. Word had been passed that after supper a con- 
catenation would be held at the Athletic club and sun- 
dry members were putting up jobs on unsuspecting peo- 
ple who were later to become kittens. Some extra 
devilish members of the order had contrived to get a 
colored band, which for general cussedness probably 
beats anything on record. There was no doubt in the 
world that that band could make more unadulterated 
noise than any other band extant, the only piece they 
knew being “A Hot Time,” and they didn’t know that 
very well. This rag-time composition was played from 
start to finish and all other music was tabooed during 
the evening. 

After supper the company got together on a special 
car and went to the Athletic club grounds to initiate 
the kittens. An early start was impossible because the 
electric lights went out just at the time they were 
needed most, but nine kittens were initiated after some 
little preliminary trouble and the whole company was 
ready to start back to the city about 12 o’clock, where 
they partook of the banquet gotten up by the Vicksburg 
lumbermen in honor of the occasion, at the restaurant 
of KE. H. Herman, the leading caterer of Vicksburg. 

The mayor had promised to attend the banquet and 
act as toast master, but circumstances made it impossi- 
ble and the banquet became an affair of impromptu 
speeches wherein all hands were called on and responded 
with good grace. 

Following is a list of those who attended the fes- 
tivities: 

Those Present. 

W. C. McLeod, Nittayuma, Miss. 

John Curphey, Curphey & Mundy, Vicksburg. 

Charles T. McManus, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. C. Schwem, Brookhaven, Miss. 

D. W. Evans, Jackson Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 

W. C. Maute, Curphey & Woolen Lumber Co., Vicksburg. 

Walker & Green, Water Valley, Miss. 

John F. Ryan, Q. & C. railway, Vicksburg. 

KH. M. Stamm, Q. & C. railway, Vicksburg. 

J. 8. Scott, Keystone Lumber & Improvement Co., Bogue 
Chitto, Miss. 

T. M. Caughlin, Vicksburg. 

R. E. Van Namen, Rome, Miss, 

John C. McDermott, A. & S. Spengler, Vicksburg. 

J. J. Powers, president Vicksburg & Greenville Packet Co., 
Vicksburg. 

James Cutrer, Meridian, Miss. 

J. J. Hayes, Vicksburg. 

BH. A. Hill, Vicksburg. 

T. A. Middleton, Q. & C. railway, Vicksburg. 

W. Curphey, Curphey & Woolen Lumber Co., Vicksburg. 

R. H. Barrett. R. H. Barrett & Son, Greenwood, Miss. 

Fr. A. May, Moreton & Helms Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 


B. A. Tucker, Tucker & Gabbert, Senatobin, Miss. 
W. H. Neal, Greenville, Miss. 
F. 8. Council, Council Lumber, Coal & Lime Co., Jackson, 
W.. T. Burnett, Willet. Miss. 
Hamilton Wright, Wright Bros., Vicksburg. 
KE. J. Bowser, Bowser Bros., Redwood, Miss. 
Darden Asbury, Southern Pacific railway, Nashville, Tenn. 
John M. Magevney, Standard Oil Co.. Vicksburg. 
W. J. Shepard, Anderson-Tully Co., Vicksburg. 
J. M. Thompson, Anderson-Tully Co., Vicksburg. 
ig GR egy seneo City, Miss. 
. R. Foster, Red Light Athletic club, Vi . 
A. C. Wathall, Vicksburg Herald, Vickeene 
Stephen Spengler, A. & 8. Spengler, Vicksburg. 





A. L. goqesn. Yazoo & Miss. Valley railway, Vicksburg. 
F. P. Redman, Illinois Central railway, Jackson, Miss. 
H. Booth, D. L. Moore Lumber Co., Booth, Miss. 

G. W. Banks, Hernando, Miss. 

M. Love, Durant, Miss. 

Cc, Olsen, Canton, Miss. 

L. F. Grisham, Flora, Miss. 

M. Burdett, Hollandale, Miss. 

L. C. Adams, Morton, Miss. 

J. J. Harty, Greenville, Miss. 


The business meeting of the association was held 
Wednesday at the Athletic club house and was opened 
at 10:30 o’clock by the address of President Tucker, as 
follows: 


President Tucker’s Address. 


Members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mis- 
sissippi: Ags you all know, at our annual meeting in May 
it was decided that we hold a semi-annual meeting and the 
place for holding it was decided upon as Vicksburg. Our 
association has just passed its third mile post and has bravely 
stood the battle, and our membership, while not great in 
numbers, has improved with every meeting. You have proven 
yourselves true to the obligations of the association and have 
responded liberally with your funds to all demands of the 
association and I beg to congratulate you for having done so. 

I see with us today familiar faces who have always 
attended our meetings, thus encouraging your officers in 
the work they have to do. Krom the roti call, I note that 
the majority of those absent have always neglected our 
meetings and I am beginning to feel that we need not hope to 
have their counsel and advice on these occasions, but that 
we must look to you true and tried ones for the encourage- 
ment we, your officers, need and must have. 

In closivg 1 will say that all business matters of the asso- 
ciation will be covered by the secretary’s report. 

The routine business consisted of the appointment of 
committees and informal discussions. After the com- 
mittees were appointed and while they were at their 


work, the report of the secretary was read as follows: 
Secretary Harlow’s Report. 


Officers and Members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Mississippi : 

Gentlemen: 1 have the pleasure of again reporting to you 
the affairs of the association. Since our last meciiug we 
have added to our roster four names and lost one—this last 
being for nonpayment of dues. We have also gained one 
wholesale member. 

At your last session a special fund was created for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of your secretary in making 
a canvass of the state. The sum of $115.25 was subscribed 
and has since been paid to me. Of this, $1.75 has been spent, 
this being the cost of a trip made for us by Mr. Alexander 
from Canton to Pickens, on which he secured Mr. Burton's 
membership. We have now on hand the balance of' $113.50. 

I have tound it impossible to spare the time neqessary to 
make the canvass, and am afraid | cannot do it at all. My 
private business requires my time, and | am inconvenienced 
often to find time n whicn to do the otiice work for the 
association, 1 believe a better plan for canvassing for mem- 
bers will be for you to make short trips from your homes 
and try your hand on soliciting new names. ‘Uhis would not 
cost as much as to send a solicitor all over the state, and 
I believe prove more efiective. For instance, give the Jack- 
son members the territory from wackson to Utica and from 
Jackson to Meridian; give the Canton members from Canton 
north to Pickens and south to Jackson; give the Durant 
member the Tchula road and the Aberdeen road to Starks- 
ville; give the Winona man from Winoua north to Grenada 
and south to Durant; the Greenwood member from Green- 
wood east to Winona and west to Leland; give the Water 
Valley member from Water Valley south to Grenada and 
the Oxford member from Oxford south to Water Valley and 
north to Holly Springs, and the Holly Springs member eas 
and west twenty-five miles; give Mr. Tucker the M. & T. 
road. He being younger and more active than the rest of 
you could cover more territory. Give the Greenville member 
the Bolivar Loop and the Clarksdale members the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley south to Leland and north to Tunica; 
the Vicksburg members south to Centreville and. Natchez. 
This will cover our territory and we can get more members 
in a shorter time for less money than in any other way. 

The main business before you today is to hear the report 
from the Lumber Secretaries’ Association, which I had the 
pleasure of attending. We had about concluded that unless 
some very radical changes were made and some co-operative 
methods a between the associations of the country, 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Association might as well disband, 
and with this in mind we assembled in Buffalo August 28, 
and accomplished the best work yet done by the organiza- 
tion. I shall ask your patience while 1 read the proceedings 
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in full, and then will request that you ratify the same by 

our unanimous vote. The secretary then read the Lum- 
corman’s report of the Buffalo meeting, and it was ratified 
by the association. 


The resolutions committee had the following report to 
make: 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 


The following suggestions were brought in by the 
resolutions committee and were adopted by the associa- 
tion in open session: 

Whereas, the lumber dealers and friends of the lumber 
dealers of Vicksburg have through their mayor extended the 
freedom of their city, and have in every way done all in 
their power to make the visit of the members of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi pleasant and 
protitable in every way, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of said association hereby 
express through this resolution their appreciation and most 
grateful thanks for the courtesies shown to them while in 
this historical city; that we desire in this manner to espe- 
cially extend our thanks to Jack Curphey, Capt. J. J. Powers, 
William Curphey, EK. A. Hill, J. J. Hayes and others who 
have been uutiring in their efforts to make the time passed 
in Vicksburg a pleasant memory, which the members of this 
association will always carry with them. 

We desire to extend our thanks and best wishes for the 
continued prosperity and growth of that vigorous infant, 
the Vicksburg Athletic Club, which so kindly and freely 
tendered the use of its club-house, grounds and material sub- 
stance, through ‘I. RK. boster, with no questions asked and 
no price attached, for the use of this association while in the 
city. 
We highly appreciate the pleasant trolley ride over the 
street car lines of the city, tendered by the street car com- 
pany through Mr. Mordaunt, and made mental note of the 
tact that the conductor had forgotten how to ring up fares 
or call for passes, which makes it possible for certain mem- 
bers of this association to each leave the price of a good, new 
hat with the Vicksburg male milliner. 

In a long series of past meetings of this association, none 
have met with the unanimous appreciation of the individual 
members of the association as has this meeting at Vicksburg, 
and we hereby wish to show our sincere gratitude to the 
city’s inhabitants at large, its hotels and its business men 
for the courtesies shown this association, 

The secretary is hereby instructed to transmit a copy of 
these resolutions to each of the Vicksburg papers and thereby 
help us to thank the Vicksburg citizens. 

Whereas, the strength of this association is derived largely 
through the aid and friendship of the lumber journals, and 
that in their interest shown us we have been encouraged 
in our work, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we tender our thanks to the American Lum- 
berman, the only paper represented at this and our last meet- 
ing, which thought us important enough to send its repre- 
sentative, W. S. Phillips, that prince of good fellows, who 
has dune so much for us heretofore and whose valued aid 
in our work is so highly appreciated. We feel that no mem- 
ber can be of value in our councils whose brain has not 
been trained by the wise words of such an able lumber paper, 
and we recommend and urge all our members in the interest 
of this association to subscribe for the American Lumber- 
man, and as many other lumber papers as they possibly can, 

We suggest that the association discuss in open meeting 
and adopt with any such modifications as may be deemed fit 
the report of the Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Association held 
at Butfalo, 

We suggest that the method of canvassing the state for 
new members be carried out on the lines mapped out by the 
secretary of this association, as read earlier in this meeting, 
and that blank applications be sent to each member for use 
in this work. 

We suggest that the secretary be instructed to remit $5 
for membersh'p fee to the Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, thereby obtaining the financial and moral support 
of 8,000 retail lumbermen in the United States. 


The above resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

The report of the auditing committee was read and 
approved. 

An election for vice president was called to fill the 
vacancy made by the unexpired term of D. I. Felton, of 
Oxford. Frank Council, of Jackson, was elected unani- 
mously and made a brief speech of acceptance. 

Following this there was some discussion on general 
topics of interest to members when the application of 
James & Patrick, of Vicksburg, was received, asking for 
membership in the association. ‘The firm was admitted, 
after which there was more informal discussion of gen- 
eral topics which were considered of interest to the 
association, among them being the meeting of the See- 
retaries’ association recently held at Buffalo, and the 
secretary of the Mississippi association was instructed 
to obtain membership in the Secretaries’ association 
with the idea of making the Mississippi association 
thoroughly up to date. ‘Lhe meeting then adjourned 
and the lumbermen dispersed during the afternoon to 
their homes. 





MEMBERS OF THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MISSISSIPPI, AT VICKSBURG, 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1900. 
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REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES FROM THE SOUTH TO KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA. 





Result of the Labors of the Railway Committee of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers—Railroads Reduce Rates and Remove 
the Special Discrimination of December, 1899 —A Compromise that Relieves if it does not Satisfy— 
Saving of $100,000 a Year to the Territory Concerned. 





There has come to hand a report of the railway committee of the Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers which gives in full, or in as much detail as 
was possible at the time, the results of the numerous conferences of that committee 
and representatives of southwestern railroads which haul lumber from the south into 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The territory in question has for years been laboring under the burden of paying 
decidedly higher rates for a shorter haul than have points in Kansas City and Omaha 
territory and east of the Missouri river. On December 15 last, rates were generally 
advanced. The eastern part of the territory in question was given an increase of 1 
cent, while in the central Kansas and Oklahoma territory the advance was from 14 to 
3 cents or more. No excuse was assigned by the railroads for this advance that, in 
the minds of lumbermen affected, at all justified the action, and it seemed to them 
merely an arbitrary exercise of power. a) 

The influence of that great retail association which embraces the trade of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma was brought into play and a committee representing in its 
individual relationships the complaining territory but also officially representing the 
association has within the last several months had a number of interviews with 
railroad officials looking toward a reduction in the rates complained of. Nothing 
was accomplished until August 9 last, when a compromise was arrived at by which 
rates in the territory affected were reduced to a point not exceeding 1 cent in excess 
of those prevailing prior to December 15, 1899, this being the same rate of increase 
as was made in all territory, though the compromise was unsatisfactory inasmuch 
as it continues the old discrimination against southern and western Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The details of this adjustment may be learned from a perusal of the 
report reprinted below. ; es 

The committee is to be congratulated on securing for members of the association 
what it is estimated will amount to a saving of $100,000 a year. While the result 
was a compromise it entails substantial benefits out of all proportion to its cost and is 
a marked example of the value of lumber associations of so substantial a character 
as that organized by the retail trade in Missouri and Kansas, 


Report of Railroad Committee. 


Lyons, KAn., Sept. 18, 1900. 
issourl & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers: 
ba + sem The railroad committee beg leave to submit the following report of results 
gecured in the effort to obtain a readjustment of the lumber rates in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Much of the work of the committee has been given to the association in previous publica- 
tions, so that but the later efforts of the committee remain to be told. 

As was announced in the beginning, every effort would be made to reach a settlement of 
the question amicably with the railroads, which policy was carried out, and resulted finally, 
on August 9, in bringing about a conference with the officials of the railroads having the 
power to act for the roads, in making a definite proposition for a readjustment. 

This conference was held in St. Louis, and the Lumber Association was represented there 
by President Costello, Treasurer Hope, Director White, and E. R. Burkholder and H. C. 
Taylor of the railroad committee. A stenographer was taken along to get a report of the 
meeting for the purpose of giving an accurate copy of the arguments produced by both sides, 
but objection was made to this by the representatives of the railroads, so no stenographic 
report was made. 

The committee regrets this, as it is believed that any settlement reached would have 
been more satisfactory to the members of the association if they could have had with it 
the arguments from the railroad side showing their claims for the justness and equity of 
the same. 

The day was put in pro and con with arguments, resulting finally in a proposition being 
made by the representatives of the Lumber Association to accept a restoration of the rate to 
what it was prior to December 15, 1899, except that the rate of 23 cents should be allowed 
to remain, and also those points in Kansas that had been reduced to 34 cents. 

To this the representatives of the railroads demurred, and submitted a counter propo- 
sition as follows: “Proposed that effective September 1, or as soon thereafter as rates 
can be checked, that the rates upon lumber to points in Kansas east of a line drawn 
through Clarendon, Sylvia, Turon and Kiowa, and west of 23 cent territory, and on and 
south of the main line of Union Pacific, be advanced not exceeding one cent per 100 pounds 
over the rates in effect just prior to December 15,” 

This latter proposition was submitted just at the close of the meeting, and was taken 
under advisement by the lumber representatives, subject to acceptance or rejection by them 
on or before a meeting to be held by the Trans-Missouri Association at Kansas City, on 
September 4, and where if accepted the rates would be checked up. 

The proposition was very unsatisfactory to the committee because of only partially 
covering the territory for which readjustment was asked, although the reduction proposed to 
those whom it affected, would amount to many thousands of dollars annually. After our 
return to Kansas and a conference with our lawyers, it was finally decided to accept the 


railroads’ proposition on the theory that “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
redress in court involving a long drawn out suit with possibility of failure at the end, and 
an unknown quantity of expense. 

One result gained other than the financial one, was the recognition for the territory 
covered that it was an unfair proposition to make any greater raise in it than was made 
in the Kansas City territory. It is due the representatives of the Lumber Association to 
say that our lawyers were not sufficiently confident of success to encourage the committee 
to enter into a long drawn out legal contest. 

The results obtained, while not all that was contended for, can justly be said to be the 
most beneficial in financial results ever secured by any similar association. 

It involved more than one thousand changes in the rate at the different stations, and 
will aggregate a saving of about $100,000 yearly to the dealers in the territory covered by 
the proposition. 

On September 4 the chairman of the committee attended the meeting of the Trans-Mis- 
souri Association, and formally accepted the proposition of the railroad companies in the 
following written acceptance: 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4, 1900. 
W. A. Poteet, Esq., Chairman Trans-Missouri Association, Kansas City, Mo. : 

Dear Sir: Referring to proposed readjustment of lumber rates in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, as per a proposition made by the railroads interested, at a conference held in St. 
Louis, August 9, as follows: 


Proposition. 


“Proposed that effective September 1, or as soon thereafter as rates can be checked, that 
the rates upon lumber to points in Kansas east of line drawn through Clarendon, Sylvia, 
Turon and Kiowa, and west of 23 cent terri*ory, and on and south of main line of Union 
Pacific, be advanced not exceeding one cent per 100 pounds over the rates in effect just prior 
to December 15.” 

The railroad committee of the Lumber Association accepts this proposition for the asso- 
ciation, with the understanding that the rates in Oklahoma will also be adjusted to corre- 
spond as at present, with the proposed rates to be made in Kansas. We understand this 
to be the intention, but it is not specified in the proposition as submitted by the railroads. 
We also understand in this acceptance that the contiguous territory to the west and north 
line proposed in this readjustment, will be so changed as to harmonize with the changes 
contemplated in this readjustment. 

The delay in making report to the Lumber Association has been caused by not being 
able to get from the railroads a copy of the new tariff whereby the changes could be noted. 
It involved so much work, and the changes were so many, that it was found impossible 
— it effective before the 1st of October, which is the date set for the new rate to go 
nto effect. 

It would be extending the limits of this report to too great a length to undertake to give 
all these changes, but each member of the association who remembers what his rate was 
prior to December 15, can tell for himself what his change will be. Of course those out- 
side of the territory covered by the proposition of the railroads, have no changes except 
those necessary in grading up to the present rate in force. 

There are sixteen counties in Kansas in which the change is from 30 cents to 28% cents 
per hundred pounds, two counties in which the reduction is one cent, and two counties in 
which the reduction is one-half cent. An average of 600 cars per year is a moderate esti- 
mate probably of the number of cars re¢teived in each county, which would amount to 9,600 
cars on which the reduction would average about $8 per car, amounting to $76,800, the 
amount saved to the other four counties in proportion would be $7,200 more; add to this 
the stations in Oklahoma reduced from 30 to 28% cents, amounting to probably $16,000 
more, or a grand total of $100,000 per year saved to lumber dealers by this effort of the 
railroad committee, which by appointment at the last annual meeting of the association was 
directed to take up this matter with the railroads. 

The counties in which the 1% cent reduction applies are as follows: Sumner, Cowley, 
Harper, Kingman, Sedgwick, Butler, Reno, Harvey, Chase, Marion, McPherson, Rice, Saline, 
oo Geary and Morris; in Ellsworth and Coffey one cent, and Lyon and Osage one- 
half cent. 

Stations west of the county seat towns in the counties of Ellsworth, Rice, Reno, King- 
man and Harper will find their rate is proportionately higher than 28% cents, as it has 
been higher than 30 cents in the present tariff. 

In view of the adjustment of the controversy with the railroad companies as above 
reported, it will no longer be necessary for members to file protests when paying freight, 
and this can be discontinued. 

The expense of the committee, which includes lawyers’ fees, one meeting of the full board 
of directors, and all other incidentals, aggregates about $1,100. A correct itemized state- 
ment is not at hand, so that the expense can be given in detail, but it will be given in the 
final report to the association at the next annual meeting. 

In conclusion, your committee are pleased to report to you the success they have achieved. 
It has not been without work, much of it unrecorded and without pay, as for instance 
this report, which, however incomplete it may be, nas taken time to prepare. 

The correspondence which grew out of this rate matter has been quite heavy, and out 
here where we do not have stenographers it has taken the personal time of the committee. 
No expense bill has been put in for time other than when the committee were away from 
home on this work. 

We hope that this report will meet with your cordial approval and acceptance, and it is 
submitted by the committee with the one regret, that we were unable to accomplish more. 
Respectfully, H. C. Tayitor, Chairman, 

E. R. BURKHOLDER, 
J. N. CUNNINGHAM, 
Railroad Committee. 








Hymeneal. 


Burton-Higgins. 


On last Thursday evening, September 20, at the Virginia 
hotel, occurred the wedding of Miss Mattie Pinkham Higgins 
to William Waldo Burton, of New Orleans, son of the well 
known lumberman, William L. Burton. ‘The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. Frederick C. Priest, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer. 

But before attempting to speak of the flowers and the 

ests and the wedding music, and the setting up of a new 
ome altar with the necessary severing of old ties, the editor 
of the American Lumberman wishes to speak of the little 
romance back of it ali. Miss Higgins and her twin sister 
Mabel are nineteen-year-old daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Higgins of this city. The father, now retired 
from business, still keeps up his old relationships, in so 
far at least that recently for the forty-seventh time he paid 
his annual membership dues to the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The two girls prepared to enter college but their parents 
did not want to let them away from home for the four 
years, and as an alternative suggested that these years be 
Spent in travel, with private tutors taking the place of 
college work. This plan did not have the charm of entire 
hovelty to the young ladies, who had crossed the ocean 
A Several occasions, each of them talking French like a 

arisian and having a fair traveling knowledge of German 
me Italian. However, this was the plan ultimately adopted. 
th n these calculations had never entered a young man by 
we hame of Waldo Burton: nor did that young gentleman 
ar en the Burtons embarked for a round-the-world voyage, 
—— that he would meet his fate in far-off Egypt. It is 
aed that the prevalence of the plague led to some 
oun in traveling plans about a year ago, which probably 
ae the initial meeting and acquaintance of these young 
the Bi and their families. From Egypt they proceeded to 
ou ete and when Miss Higgins went to Paris later it 
plea © order her wedding trosseau. The writer had the 
f “mys of seeing Waldo Burton in Paris in July last, and 
befall Tst learned from him the good fortune that had 
oe ee him. Waldo Burton is twenty-five years of age, 
~~ rH ehild, and with a hearty genuineness of character 
ably jd Pleasant to see. Mr. and Mrs. Burton will prob- 
fleansenide for awhile in Chicago, but ultimately his identi- 
establish vite his tather’s interests will likely lead to the 

at Dement of the family hearthstone in the south, so 
gal € Burtons instead of having lost a son will have 

ined daughter, 

. the weddin 





ceremony the twin sister, Mabel, acted as 


Maid of honor, there bein 
’ g no bridesmaids, as Miss Mattie 
face Wot, care to have any other friend so near to her in the 
been « rs of her maiden life than the sister who had never 
day separated from her. 


Many of the young ladies 


and gentlemen of her schoolday acquaintance were present, 
however, and with the minister bestowed their kisses with 
their congratulations, much to the envy of one at least 
who could not claim this privilege of long acquaintance- 
ship. Albert Rose, of Dallas, Tex., cousin of the groom, 
acted as best man, and other friends and relatives of the 





MATTIE HIGGINS BURTON. 


Burton family who were present were Mrs. Childress and 
two daughters, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. oe se, 
Mrs. Julia L. Fee and A. Childress, of Dallas, Tex. 


There were many other guests, a hundred or more in all. 
The parlor floor of the Virginia hotel was secured for the 

occasion. 

many beautiful 


Regarding the decorations and the music and the 
presents, the American Lumberman, not 


being strictly a society paper, will not go into details; but 
it was noticed that the bride seemed to prize most highly 
a diamond crescent, a gift from the groom, which adorned 
her corsage. Her superb wedding costume of white satin 
was a Paris creation, with bridal veil of white tulle and 
all the usual accessories of such a costume. Upon her wed- 
ding day any girl looks her best, but a fairer bride than she 
whom Mr. Burton claimed upon this occasion one seldom 
sees. Many such an American girl going abroad has come 
back with a titled husband, but Miss Higgins found in 
Egypt as her prince royal a substantial and altogether 
admirable young man from New Orleans. Mr. Burton has 
always belonged to the lumber business and ea always 
will, and the American Lumberman now hereby formally 
adopts Mrs. Burton, both by the fact of her marriage and 
by her being that crowning feature of God's handiwork, a 
typical Chicago girl. The accompanying portrait of Mrs. 
Burton is a most excellent one, although it does not portray 
her in her bridal costume, and is reproduced (without the 
knowledge of the interested parties) as her welcome and 
introduction into the big fraternal family of the American 
Lumberman. 

After the wedding supper the pair departed for Virginia 
Hot Springs, there to inaugurate a honeymoon which will 
probably afterwards be extended to Washington, New York 
and Cape Cod. Afterward, as above noted, they will for a 
time be residents of Chicago; but wherever they may be, 
that there ae be with them that happiness which is the 
just accompaniment of all that is most noble and beautiful 
in life, is the sincere wish of the American Lanier 





Goodwillie-Reed. 


James Gunn Goodwiilie, of the well known lumber and box 
manufacturing firm of Goodwillie Brothers, Ch'cago and Wau- 
sau, Wis., was married on Tuesday, September 25. to Miss 
Margaretta Reed, of Collinsville, Ill. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of one of the first families of southern Illinois, her grand- 
father, Mr. Collins, originally owning the land on which the 
city of Collinsville is now located. Miss is a very 
attractive young woman, highly accomplished in art and 
music and for several years was instructor in these branches 
in the high school of East St. Louis and also at Wausau, 
Wis. The wedding was a very elegant home affair and was 
attended by the immediate family and relatives of the 
bride and a number of her friends from St. Louis, also the 
groom’s mother, Mrs. David Goodwillie, his sister, Miss Cecil 
Goodwillie, and his brother, D. L. Goodwillie, and the lat- 
ter’s wife, all of Chicago. 

The newly married couple will make their home at Wausau. 
The Lumberman tenders its hearty congratulations on this 
happy event to both of the contracting parties and trusts 
po their pathway through life will be attended by many 
joys. 
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PINE NORTH. 





Innovation in Logging by Rail to Minneapolis—No Reduction in Prices Advised—Scarcity of 
len for Lumbering Operations on Lake Superior—New Camp Regulations Adopted 
by Loggers—E. A. Foster Sells His Interest in the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company—A New Southern Corporation Organized by 
Ludington and Chicago Parties. 





THE UPPER [ISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 
Water Too High in the Rivers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 26.—The past season has 
been one of extraordinary development in logging oper- 
ations on the Mississippi river. During the early part 
of the season great difliculty was experienced in rafting 
the logs from northern points to Minneapolis on account 
of the extremely low stage of water in the river. With 
the advent of September this difficulty was obviated, and 
while there is a good supply of logs in the upper sorting 
gap at Minneapolis at the present time, there is reason 
to believe that the obstacles to successful operations 
have not yet been surmounted. The recent heavy rains 
in the northern part of the state have increased the 
volume of water in the lakes and small rivers to such 
an extent that the Mississippi has been swelled far be- 
yond its usual hight, and as a result logs in transit from 
northern points have been carried onto the banks and 
into the woods along the river. A sudden fall in the 
stage of water would mean that these logs would be 
stranded far out of reach, and only by hard labor could 
they be again placed in the water and started down 
river. 

No Reduction in Prices. 


At a meeting of the price list committee of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association held in this city 
on Wednesday, it was decided to make no reduction in 
the prices as now listed. The situation had been thor- 
oughly canvassed by the members of the committee prior 
to the meeting, and when they met it was with a full 
knowledge of the existing conditions, At the meeting the 
situation was again reviewed, and every phase of the 
market was carefully considered. While it was admitted 
that trade is hardly up to that expected earlier in the 
season, it was held that the outlook for business during 
the coming year is so roseate that it would be suicidal to 
attempt to lower prices to effect the present market. 
The depleted state of the stocks now in the hands of 
manufacturers was also taken into consideration, and for 
this, as well as other reasons, it was not thought advis- 
able to lower the present schedule of prices. For several 
reasons it was decided to reduce the price of lath from 
$3 to $2.50, f. o. b, Minneapolis, but this was the only 
change made in the previously existing prices. 


Railing Logs to [inneapolis. 


While these conditions can hardly be said to be nor- 
mal, yet there is a possibility that they may again recur 
in future sawing seasons. ‘Together with the other 
drawbacks usual to rafting operations they have had the 
effect’ of creating a desire on the part of the lumber 
manufacturers at Minneapolis to secure, if possible, a 
means of bringing logs to this point which shall not be 
dependent upon the elements for success. As a result 
the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company has recently en- 
tered into a contract with the Northern Pacific railroad 
for the transportation of logs to Minneapolis by an all 
rail route. Heretofore the company’s logs have been 
carried by rail from Kobbekoka lake to Brainerd by way 
of the Brainerd & Northern railroad, and there dumped 
into the Mississippi river to come the remainder of the 
distance by water. Difficulties and obstacles were con- 
tinuously met with in the rafting operations, and at 
last it was thought advisable to secure if possible an 
all rail route. The Northern Pacific connects with the 
Brainerd & Northern at Brainerd, Minn., and cars can 
readily be transferred from one road to the other. A 
conference between the authorities of the railroad and 
the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company resulted in a con- 
tract for the transportation from Kobekoka lake to 
Minneapolis of 6,500,000 feet of logs. The contract goes 
into effect October 1, and after that time it is stated by 
the railroad that a train-load of logs a day will be sent 
to Minneapolis until the entire contract is transported. 

The effect of this new innovation is being watched 
with considerable interest by other manufacturers at 
this point who have logs in the northern part of the 
state. While rafting operations have been far from 
satisfactory during the past summer, and while they are 
not entirely satisfactory with normal conditions on the 
Mississippi and northern tributaries, yet it was never 
thought possible to bring logs to this point by an all 
rail route. It was believed that the cost of transporta- 
tion would be so far in excess of that of the usual method 
that all saving which would result would but partially 
cover the additional expense. Now that one firm has 
had the enterprise to make a trial of the matter the 
other manufacturers are watching the movement with 
undivided interest. 


Generous Lumbermen. 


_A full list of the contributors to the fund for the 
Galveston sufferers shows that Minneapolis has raised 
over $11,000 to assist the needy at that point. Of this 
amount the lumbermen of Minneapolis have contributed 
nearly one-sixth. Many favorable comments have been 
passed upon their liberality as a class of business men, 
and it is safe to say that they have sustained their 
reputation in this instance. A full and complete list 


of the lumbermen contributors, with the amount of 
their contributions, follows: 
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Minor Mention, 


A. L. Snow, manager of the York Lumber & Coal 
Company, York, Neb., was in Minneapolis this week for 
a few days looking over the lumber situation. 

M. H. McCarthy, manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, Dubuque, Ia., called on Jumbermen at Minnea- 
polis this week. He reports that the lumber trade in 
his section of the state is entirely satisfactory and that 
his firm is doing a good business. 

B. F. Nelson, of the Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, has been in the east for several days past, 
but will return to Minneapolis the latter part of this 
week. 

The H. L, Jenkins Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has purchased the yard formerly owned and operated by 
C. J. Bovee & Co., at Ware, Minn. 

Mr. Dower, of the Dower Lumber Company, Wadena, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis this week looking after the 
placing of a large bill of lumber and building materials. 

G. H. Bruning, of the firm of W. G. & G. H. Bruning, 
Breda, Ia., called on lumbermen at Minneapolis this 
week, 

Mr. Ballard, manager of the Thief River Falls Lumber 
Company, Thief River Falls, Wis., was in Minneapolis 
for a few days this week. 

B. L. Willis, of the B. L. Willis Lumber Company, 
Webster City, Ia., and Gustave Eliason, of Montevideo, 
Minn., were business callers at Minneapolis this week. 

John R. Wisdom, of the Gem City Saw Mill Company, 
Quincy, Ill., was in Minneapolis this week looking over 
the general situation at this point and attending to 
matters of business for his firm. 

Lafayette Lamb, of the firm of C, Lamb & Sons, Clin- 
ton, Ia., was in Minneapolis for a few days this week 
visiting with his son, C. R. Lamb, of the Carpenter- 
Lamb Company. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, was at Morristown, Minn., at the 
time of the cyclone at that point. While the wind was 
instrumental in killing several persons, Mr. Carpenter 
expresses the opinion that it did not materially affect 
the lumber business at that, point. 

M. J. Stern, of the Flour City Lumber Company, has 
recently returned from an extended trip through Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. 


W. C. Nickerson, of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Company, Everett, Wash., was in Minneapolis recently 
on his return from a western trip. He was present at 
the time of the starting of the new mill at Everett and 
expresses himself as well satisfied with the ‘future out- 
look for marketing the products. of the plant. 

Julius Moetzel, of Moetzel & Tobin, Des Moines, 28s, 
was in Minneapolis recently looking after lumber ship- 
ments. 

J. D. Spalding, of Sioux City, Ia., made a short busi- 
ness trip to Minneapolis last week, and while here 
placed orders for lumber. 

W. G. Kranz, of the firm of Bowman & Kranz Bros., 
Odebolt, Ia., is in Minneapolis visiting with 8S. H. Bow- 
man, 

George Raich, manager of a lumber yard at Akron, 
Ta., was in Minneapolis recently on his return trip from 
Montana, where he has been for the past few weeks. 





CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Sept. 25.—The market for the past 
week has been fairly good. There has been a fair de- 
mand and sales have amounted to about 5,000,000 feet. 
About one-half of this went to Chicago and the balance 
to Cleveland parties. A number of buyers are still here 
and will probably close for something before leaving. 
A. C. Tuxbury, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and W. E. 
Kelsey, of Toledo, are looking over stocks. Shipments 
are being made about as fast as vessels can be secured. 





More could be handled and loaded, but offerings are not 
as numerous as they were a week or so ago. Brokers 
are endeavoring to get an increase of freight, but thus 
far the rate seems to remain at $2 for Lake Erie points, 
although the time of year has come when the smaller 
craft will keep off of Lake Superior. 

The price of lumber remains about the same as for 
the past three weeks. One lot of piece stuff has been 
advanced about 25 cents, as it is well known that there 
is but a small amount on the market. There will be no 
surplus this year. 

The recent very heavy rains have compelled W. H. 
Gilbert to shut down two of his camps temporarily, 
Other loggers are probably suffering from the same 
cause, and it will retard logging considerably. 

The Ashland Lumber Company is pretty well sold out 
on all lines. It has only about 1,250,000 feet of unsold 
white pine of all grades left, and not that much of nor- 
way, out of a 21,000,000-foot cut this year. This does 
not look as if the lumber trade was very dull in this 
locality. 

Captain Doherty is averaging about two rafts a week 
from the mouth of the Brule river. It is keeping the 
tugs Keystone and Bennett busy bringing the rafts to 
Ashland. At the present rate it is stated that the logs 
will all be rafted in about thirty days. 

The Latimer log rollers’ medal has been sent to Allen 
Stewart, of Minneapolis, the winner of the labor day 
log rolling contest. Of course the medal is not his until 
he wins it the second time next year, but he wanted it 
for exhibition purposes. Thomas H. Shevlin, of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Company, of Minneapolis, gave bond 
to secure the return of the medal for the next contest. 

Secretary A. Robarge, of the Ashland Mill Men’s 
Union, is having quite a job hustling men for the differ. 
ent mills. The mill men have established headquarters 
and it is proving to be of quite a little benefit as a 
medium between the employer and the employee, as well 
as providing a reading room for the idle mill men. ‘I. 
A, Atkins, of the Metropolitan Lumber Company, of 
Atkins, Mich., came here last week and succeeded in 
getting a full crew for his mill, which is going to run 
all winter, by applying at the mill men’s headquarters 
for them. The Thompson Lumber Company, of Wash- 
burn, also obtained a part of its night crew in the same 
way. ‘The secretary says that he can easily supply 
enough men for the common labor duties, but that it is 
pretty hard to get men enough to fill the places that re- 
quire more skilled labor, 

The steamer Argo and barges Madilla, Mantinee and 
Favorite loaded lumber at the Red Cliff Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks at Red Cliff last week. 

John Bates, an employee of the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company, was struck by the carriage while attempting 
to move a slab in its path and was quite badly hurt. 
He is at present in the Sisters’ hospital in Ashland. 

One of the most successful forgeries and showing a 
great deal of skill was brought to light last week, when 
Frank Valash was brought to Ashland from Odanah to 
answer to the charge of forgery preferred against ‘him 
by the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company. Valash is a 
young lad in his thirteenth year and has been employed 
as chore boy by the company in its store at Odanah for 
several months. The manager of the store suspected 
that some one had been getting goods and not paying 
for them, so he began an investigation. The J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company furnishes coupon books for its em- 
ployees at the mill, which are good for produce at the 
store. These books are not good until countersigned by 
the manager of the store, and young Valash, it is 
claimed, in sweeping out the office found a large quan- 
tity of these coupon books and proceeded to concoct a 
scheme by which he could use them. He at last hit upon 
a plan of forging the manager’s name to the book and 
issuing it to his father, who came to the store and 
purchased goods with the coupons. In this way the 
family secured between $200 and $300 worth of goods. 
The manager of the store when he began his investiga- 
tion found that the Velash family were living too high 
for their income, and the boy when questioned admitted 
the forgery. 

Ever since the big log rolling contest, which was held 
in Ashland on labor day, all of the small boys are 
trying to become champion log rollers. The result is 
that they are all of the time running out on the log 
booms and many a narrow escape from drowning has 
occurred. The mill men have warned and threatened, 
but without effect. This week a young boy only about 
six years old was trying it and in he went. Help could 
not be secured in time and as a result the boy was 
drowned. This makes the second boy drowned in Ash- 
land this summer from trying to walk the booms. 

George S. Lyon, a Cleveland lumberman, was in the 
city this week on lumber business. 

- R. Calkins, of the Port Wing Lumber Company, 
arrived in the city last evening. 

John O’Brien, jr., of the John O’Brien Lumber Com: 
pany, went to Duluth this morning, where he was called 
by the illness of Mrs, O’Brien. 

The stockholders of the Pope Lumber Company held 
a meeting on Thursday, September 13, at which Judge J. 
W. Cochran was elected chairman and E. J. Randall sec 
retary. The financial condition of the company was umder 
consideration and a statement concerning it was made 
by the officers. They estimated the value of all of the 
company’s property to be about $100,000, while the 
liabilities were placed at between $50,000 and $75,000. 
Messrs. E. Garnich, C. G. Bretting, C. F. Latimer, Isaae 
Baker and W. G. Allen were appointed as a committee 
of five to formulate a report to be made at a later 
meeting. It is said that there are quite a number 
small creditors and that there is a mortgage of $9, 
standing against the property. W, G. Allen is about 
the largest creditor and also the Jargest stockholder. 
He has advanced something in the neighborhood 
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$10,000 to keep the business running. At the meeting 
held last Thursday a committee of three, consisting of 
R. B. Bates, C. F. Latimer and C. G. Bretting were ap- 

jnted to devise ways and means to keep the mill run- 
ning. Another meeting of the stockholders will be held 
Thursday evening of this week. : 

Your correspondent could not help but notice from the 
United States treasury report that Ashland is rated 
as second on the great lakes as a lumber shipping port. 
The leading shipping port on the great lakes is shown 
to be Duluth-Superior, with Ashland second. Were it 
not for the fact that the shipments of Duluth and Su- 
perior are combined in this report, Ashland would take 
rank in government reports as the leading lumber ship- 
ping port on the lakes. It is at least a satisfaction 
to know that Superior and Duluth must combine in 
their shipments to beat Ashland. ’ 

The Chequamegon bay tug mem have effected an or- 
ganization. This will affect lumbermen more or less 
in getting their logs towed and lumber vesselmen in 
getting their lumber barges located at the docks. The 
organization includes nearly every tug man on Che- 
quamegon_ bay. 

BE. Scadvolt, formerly of the John A. Jacobs Lum- 
ber Company, of Washburn, but now of the Fowler Ce- 
dar Company, of Chicago, is busy in the Chequamegon 
bay market this week. 

A prominent logger stated to your correspondent 
this week that the Northwestern Loggers’ Association 
which includes practically all of the logging operators 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, had made some new reso- 
lutions. “In the first place,’ said he, “the associa- 
tion has resolved that all labor shall hereafter be hired 
by the month, the price of board to be included, and 
that board shall be charged for at the rate of $15 a 
month, or at 50 cents a day. It is believed that this 
is the most. effective way of doing away with a lot of 
loafers and sleepers who make it a practice of working 
a few days and then laying around the camp at the ex- 
pense of the loggers.” Continuing further, this logger 
stated that, “it was also decided that 20 percent be 
deducted from'the wages of each man who fails to work 
out his contract period. It was decided that the prac- 
tice of paying or advancing railroad fares to men be 
discontinued. It was also agreed that the free meal 
system, which has been the general practice at the log- 
ging camps, should be discontinued, and the price of 
meals shall be 25 cents.” In defending the course 
taken, or to be taken, by many of the loggers, this man 
said: “The generosity of the lumbermen in this re- 
spect has been abused and the custom of feeding free 
of charge all who came became a serious drag upon 
the man that settles the bill for supplies. Men will 
also be expected to have hospital tickets or pay 75 
cents a month to the employer, who will then furnish 
hospital privileges. It was also decided that only one 
check shall be given in any one calendar month.” 

The shipments from the port of Ashland since our 
last report have been as follows: 


Feet. 
Schooner Ogarita, North Tonawanda............ 350,000 
Steamer A. L. Hopkins, Cleveland............... 700,000 
Steamer C. A. Street, Tonawanda.............+66 560,000 
Steamer Jeremiah Godfrey, Buffalo.............. 850,000 
Schooner J. B. Lozen, North Tonawanda.......... 800,000 
Schooner Alice B. Norns, Loraine...............+- 810,000 
SEE BP. TICUIEG). MUPOENN «i 6 c.6 0 600d os Bien wee He 300,000 


Steamer H. 1). Coffinberry. Cleveland. . 650.000 


Ateamer D. I’. Dobbins. Clevelavd.............. « 700,000 
Steamer R. Rottsford, Cleveland.............065 750,000 
Bchooner Nestor, Cleveland........-ccecsececcce 1,000.000 

Se Se errr eet eon er eee 7,470,000 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Sept. 25.—During the past week man- 
ufacturers have issued new price lists under date of 
September 18, as per the recommendations of the price 
list committee at their meeting held recently. The 
change affects only a few items of the list, which is to 
lower these said items. Lath is one of the items which 
was cut, the price having apparently gotten beyond the 
real value of the commodity. Reports are to the effect 
that trade is holding up well, and the outlook is still 
encouraging for another good year’s business, if the 
result of the election does not interfere. 

Just at present the weather is decidedly unfavorable 
to all building operations, as a great deal of wet weath- 
er is being experienced, and even the manufacturers 
find it necessary to lay off the dry-yard crews quite 
frequently, There has been some advantage in the wet 
weather, however, as it has enabled the log drivers to 
get the river cleared out before it freezes up, a condi- 
tion which a few weeks ago looked decidedly improb- 
able. This, with the aid of flooding, has been the only 
means of finishing up the drives on the Wisconsin as 
Well as the tributaries. 

Langley & Alderson, of this city, have during the past 
Week closed the big contract which has been pending for 
‘ome time with the A. H. Stange Company and the 
“errill Lumber Company, both of this city. ‘These two 
companies own an immense tract of pine timber land 
Pd above Starlake, and the contract entered into be- 
ween them and Langley & Alderson specifies that a log- 
ae railroad be built a distance of eleven miles into 
oat tract to connect with the St. Paul road. They also 
thie wot? Cut and load on cars 100,000,000 feet from 
vlad tract within the next few years. Work has al- 
ma begun on the construction of the railroad, and as 
nlo age as can be worked to advantage will be em- 
ae The maim camp will be located about eleven 

* northeast of Starlake, and shanties are now 
fae g premructed at that point. This is probably the 
‘ y contract ever taken in the valley, and means 

¢ A. H. Stange Company and the Merrill Lumber 
oon Peny will have an ample supply of logs for contin- 
5 operations for yearsito come, : 





There is a good deal of railroad talk being indulged 
in now hereabouts, and there are a good many railroad 
men looking this part of the country over. They will 
come here by train and drive out in different directions 
and depart, close-mouthed and uncommunicative. It 
is generally comceded, however, that it means in time 
a cross railroad, which is sadly needed. 

While quick deals are not as frequent as they were 
last year, there is occasionally one even now. A dealer 
told your correspondent the other evening how he had 
received an inquiry by letter for a certain quantity of 
lumber, ete., with the request to “wire answer.” He 
wired that same afternoon, and it wasn’t long until 
the reply came: “Ship at once.” The deal was a bill of 
over $400, and it was accomplished so quickly and so 
unexpectedly that the manufacturer felt a sort of par- 
donable pride in his part of the proceeding, and no doubt 
he gained a new customer for the future as a result. 

Hurlbutt & Co., who operate the mill at Elm City, 
will soon shut down for a time, and during the idleness 
of the mill will build a planing mill. This mill has 
been sawing all summer for the George E. Foster Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. 

Emil Thomas, who is building a new band mill at 
Trout City, has the construction well under way now, 
a large force of men being employed and rushing the 
work rapidly forward. He will also erect houses for 
his men, a planing mill, store buildings, ete. Tele- 
phone connections have already been established. 

J. E. Radcliffe, superintendent of the Anson-Hixon 
Company’s factory, has been enjoying a vacation with 
relatives in Milwaukee, 





BLACK RIVER NOTES. 

LA Crosse, WIs., Sept. 25.—The recent raise that we 
had subsided somewhat last week and it was rather hard 
work getting logs along. Still with a large crew we did 
very well. On Saturday last we had rain, which gave us 
flooding water and now we have the upper river logs 
through the Dells dam practically clean. It rained all 
day yesterday all along the river, which will give us 
additional water and enable us to get into the lower 
river with all the logs and into the boom with most of 
them, which is very much desired. It now looks as if 
another week will clean up operations on this river for 
this season at least. It has been indeed a peculiar year 
to drive logs. At no time since spring have we had 
water enough to float logs on the lower river until a 
couple of weeks ago, and the result is that we have had 
to keep a driving crew along the river most of the sea- 
son so as to take advantage of the water when it came. 
But now that we have got the logs we are satisfied. 
Trade is still quiet. 

John Jay Paul expects to leave with his family some 
time next month for Watertown, Fla., where he will 
reside in the future. He will be connected with the East 
Coast Lumber Company at that place, of which his 
father, John Paul, is principal owner. 

James H. Reddan, of Neillsville, Wis., died at his 
home there on Thursday last of typhoid fever, at the 
age of 60 years. He came from Canada in 1869 and 
commeneed working for C. C. Washburn running camp in 
the woods. Since that time he has been a logging con- 
tractor and continued with Washburn until the time of 
that gentleman’s death in 1882. After that he continued 
with those who acquired the Washburn interests who 
cleaned up their timber on this river a couple of years 
ago. 

W. W. Withee has purchased a controlling interest in 
the Security bank here and has gone into the banking 
busimess. The capital stock is $30,000, paid up. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU, 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 26—E. A. Foster, of the Mer- 
rill Lumber Company, of Merrill, but who is a resident 
of Wausau, has sold to Charles Edgar, of the Morten- 
son & Stone Lumber Company, of this city, his stock 
in the Red Cliff Lumber Company, which is operating 
near Ashland. The sale includes the saw mill, timber, 
lumber, logs, ete. It was a cash deal, the consideration 
not being for publication. Mr. Edgar is to be congratu- 
lated on this purchase. He is a live, energetic young 
man and has prospered amazingly since his entry into 
lumber circles in this community. Mr. Foster consid- 
ers that he made a good sale, for the reason that he 
is well along in years and is now adverse to having 
“too many irons in the fire” at any one time. 

The Staadt mill, which has been operated of late 
by the Werheim Manufacturing Company, has finished 
sawing and cut about 2,500,000 feet of hardwood and 
hemlock lumber. 

C. 8. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, is the 
proud possessor of the handsomest team of horses ever 
owned in this part of the state. They are a pair of cobs, 
high-headers and good steppers. They can be driven 
double or single and are also good saddlers. Mr. Cur- 
tis purchased the team during his recent visit to Min- 
neapolis. They carried off first prize as gentleman's 
drivers at the Minnesota state fair. Mr. Curtis is as 
proud as Lucifer over his recent acquisitions. 

Walt Alexander returned home Tuesday from his trip 
to Gifford, Ark., where he went last week to look after 
his company’s lumber interests: He reports business 
down there prosperous. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIl., of the Mortenson 
& Stome Lumber Company, looked over his lumber 
interests in this city the latter part of last week. 

C. P. Crosby, who has been operating in lumber in 
this city arid at Edgar for some time, but who has 
lately moved to Hawkins, where he is now operating 
a saw mill, was a Wausau visitor the last of last week, 


on his way home from a meeting of the Wisconsin Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association at Marshfield. Mr. Cros- 
by reports that he is doing good work in his new field. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company is now pre- 
paring for its winter siege among the pines and already 
has one camp in operation at Miller’s Spur, on the 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
in the vicinity of Arbor Vitae, where it will get out 
about 3,000,000 feet of logs and will rail them to Wau- 
sau during the winter, for sawing early in the spring. 
Another camp is to be started at Harshaw to put in 
5,000,000 feet to be railed to Wausau next summer. 

The Jacob. Mortenson Lumber Company’s mill has 
been in operation since about April 1—night and day— 
and during that time has cut about 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The company’s logging camps are near Star 
Lake and are cutting about 2,000,000 feet of logs a 
month which are all railed here, from sixteen to twen- 
ty-two carloads arriving daily. 

Barker & Stewart’s mill will wind up cutting all 
of its stock in this city by next spring and will then 
be ready to accept job sawing or perhaps will suspend 
operations here entirely. 

M. E. Manson, who is wow operating the old Manson 
mill, has commenced to get out his stock for next year. 
He will put in about 5,000,000 feet of logs at Gilbert 
during the winter. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Sept. 26.—There is no change in 
the lumber market this week. A few sales are being 
made, but no deals of consequence have been negotiated. 
The situation remains the same as it was during the 
summer. The buyer is still holding out for lower prices 
and the seller remains as firm as ever. Both parties are 
determined to hold out and at the last report the dead- 
lock was in force. There is said to be considerable stock 
on the river for sale, notwithstanding the fact that 
about 80 percent of the stock was disposed of at the 
opening of navigation. A large part of that 80 percent 
was bought for speculation and is still in the market. 

It is reported here this week that the dealers in the 
Lake Superior region have made a break in prices and 
that considerable lumber is being sold. One commission 
man said he had this brought to his notice owing to the 
fact that he found it difficult to charter certain boats as 
they were going to Ashland and Duluth after cargoes. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company has decided to put in 
a large stock of cedar this winter. Heretofore the com- 
pany has confined itself almost exclusively to pine and 
hemlock. Perley Lowe is president now and he has 
decided to put in over 1,000,000 pieces of cedar this win- 
ter. A camp of a hundred men is now being started at 
Girard Junction. The ties and poles will be railed to 
market and the shingle timber will be floated down the 
river to the mill at Peshtigo. 

Henry Swart has returned from the Pacific coast. He 
bought considerable redwood timber in the Humboldt 
bay district in California and now owns over 300,000,- 
000 feet in that region. He also looked over the big 
tract of timber near Portland, Ore., which a Menominee 
river syndicate contemplates buying. The cruisers are 
still at work on it and nothing definite has been done as 
yet. 

The shipments of lumber to Chicago this week were 
much larger than usual. There were fifteen Chicago craft 
in port one day this week. Eastern shipments con- 
tinue light. 

The Michigan state tax commission is in Menominee 
this week and is stirring up matters considerably. On 
September 28 a meeting will be held and the officers of 
nine lumber corporations have been summoned to appear 
before the commission. The commissioners are not satis- 
fied with the assessments made and it is understood that 
the valuation in most cases will be greatly increased. 

There is considerable speculation here now as to how 
much stock the various companies will log this winter. 
It is impossible to get any definite statement. They all 
say they will wait until after election. There is one 
thing certain: If Bryan is successful at the polls the 
amount of logs put in this winter will be much smaller 
than usual. This week the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway, which rails about 100,000,000 feet of logs 
every year to Marinette and Menominee, asked for a 
statement from the various concerns as to how much 
they would want railed this winter. Usually the esti- 
mate is secured without any trouble, but this year the 
companies simply told them to wait until after election. 

Isaac Stephenson, jr., of Menominee, left this week for 
Louisiana to look after the interest of the Ludington, 
Wells & Van Schaick Company there. One of the com- 
pany’s mills will be moved from Menominee to Louisiana 
this winter. 

The manufacture of cedar Jogs into lumber is some- 
thing new in this section. Usually it is turned into 
shingles. S. Crawford & Son, at Cedar River. have been 
manufacturing some and this week sold 40,000 feet to be 
used for making cigar boxes. 

F. B. Grover, of Dodge county, Wisconsin, and others 
of Oshkosh, Wis., have disposed of a 17,000-acre tract of 
timber in Ontonagon county to G. A. Berglund, of Mil- 
waukee, the consideration being $95,000. A mill will be 
erected at some point on the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic railroad. 

Mann Bros., the woodenware manufacturers of Two 
Rivers, Wis., lost several hundred thousand feet of logs 
in the recent big blow on the lakes, The logs were in two 
rafts, which broke up at Ford River and were swept out 
into the lake. Only a small part of them were recovered. 

The National Box Company, of Chicago, purchased 
this week 700,000 feet of lumber from the Girard Lum- 
ber Company. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE FEATURES. 


Bay City anp Sacinaw, Micu., Sept. 25.—The situ- 
ation as regards the lumber industry in eastern Michi- 
gan has not materially changed during the last week. 
The mills are generally employed and there is some 
accumulation of lumber, shipments beimg confined 
almost exclusively to the car movement. Some lumber 
dealers report orders as coming in better than a few 
weeks ago and others do not note much change, except 
as stating that business seems to be spasmodic and 
lumber being ordered only as required for immediate 
necessities. Dealers are not buying much here on the 
theory that they car buy later just as cheaply and 
the outside trade seems to be actuated by the same sen- 
timent. Labor is scarce and well employed and does 
not appear to have been affected in the slightest degree 
by the dullness that has characterized the industry 
during the summer. 

One of the foremost lumbermen in the state saic 
yesterday: 

I do not look for any increased activity until after the 
election. Manufacturers and dealers are going along slowly 
and orders are coming in only for stocks that are wanted 
for immediate consumption. At the same time there is a 
conviction that if the present national policies are con- 
tinued the country will reach the conclusion that prosperity 
is to continue and trade in lumber will pick up wonder- 
fully during the winter months, although I do not look for 
any increase in values. I believe prices are high enough 
for a healthy business and there will be ample profit in 
the business on the basis of current values if activity fol- 
lows. All we want is for the people to take hold and buy 
the goods and we are quietly getting things in shape for a 
marked increase in the volume of business as soon as the 
disturbing political questions are settled. Lumbermen who 
expect to operate in the woods will have not only the diffi- 
culty in securing help to encounter but the cost of lumber- 
ing will be fully equal to last year and fully 40 percent 
higher than five years ago. There will not be as many logs 
eut this winter as there was last winter, owing to existing 
conditions, but if the elections result as hoped many who 
are now holding off will go into the woods and cut a few 
logs. Of course the pine in the lower part of the lowgr 
peninsula has practically disappeared, and hemlock is so 
down at the heel at present that there is no incentive to 
cut the trees down and there will not be a large quantity 
in the aggregate lumbered the coming winter, but there will 
be a good many hardwood logs put in, and in the northern 
part of the lower peninsula there will be considerable pine 
cut. 

The manufacturers and dealers in hardwood have 
been disappointed in the outcome of the business for 
the year to date, and this applies more particularly 
to the dealers than to the manufacturers, as In many 
instances the cut of the mills was contracted for last. 
winter and the dealers have had to take the stock 
and either find a market for it or hold it. There is 
now held in dealers’ hands a large stock in the aggre- 
gate, and it seems likely that a large amount will 
be carried into the winter. Some dealers say they are 
doing a good business in certain grades. K. J. Har- 
grave & Son are shipping large consignments of elm 
to points in Pennsylvania. This firm has had a steady 
run during the entire seasom. W. D. Young & Co. 
have also kept their hardwood factory quite busy and 
early in the season were behind in orders. Bliss & 
Van Auken did not start their flooring factory until 
late, but they are getting in orders freely and have 
no complaints to file with this bramch of their busi- 
ness. In other departments they are doing business 
and if not so large in volume as could be handled, 
they are satisfied. 

The Brewer Lumber Company is not crowded with 
orders but Mr. Eastman says the company is operat- 
ing its plant steadily. Last winter this firm bought 
a number of milliom feet of lumber in the Lake Superior 
district and it has been coming along by boat during 
the season. It is expected all will be delivered the 
present month and it is desired to get it down before 
the fall advance in freights takes place. 

There has been a falling off in the demand for box 
stuff. Some of the largest consumers of boxes in the 
country have curtailed their orders for boxes one-half 
or more since May, and are now ordering in single car 
lots where they used to get a dozen cars at an inning. 
The manufacture of doors for export has been one of 
the largest items in the manufacturing business on 
this river and some firms have had a_ tremendous 
business in this line, among the heaviest being E. 
Germain and Thos. Jackson & Co., but there has been 
some falling off as compared with last year. At one 
time the last named concern had six months’ orders 
ahead, and while it has been running steadily the 
present season it has not been crowded, 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company expects a raft 
of 70,000 pieces in the river from Georgian bay this 
week. This firm also reports the sale of 2,000,000 
feet. of log run stock at satisfactory prices. 

The democrats in the Kighth district have nominated 
W. R. Burt, of Saginaw, for congress. Mr. Burt 
has been ome of the most successful lumbermen in 
Michigan and is now a heavy stockholder in the Burt 
& Brabb Lumber Company, Ford, Ky., which manu- 
factures poplar lumber chiefly for the foreign market. 
He says his mill has not been operated except for 
a short time early in the season, as the concern failed 
to secure a log crop last winter. It will be a pretty 
fight between Mr. Burt and J. W. Fordrey, and in any 
event the district will be represented by a lmnberman. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., who are operating a large 
plant at Grayling, have recently built a mill and started 
another town on a branch of the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigam Central, and are developing a big 
stock farm at Houghton lake. The farm has been 
stocked with 400 cattle and 130 sheep. 

The Hildebrant Lumber Company, operating a saw 
mill at Fergus, has justwdded a 100-horse power engine 
to its equipment. The company owns timber in that 
locality, mostly hardwoods, and is doing quite an exten- 
sive business. 


O. F. Reeves, of Saginaw, has been tryimg to let 
the contract to cut and deliver 800,000 feet of small 
pine on the Michigan Central railroad. Several other 
parties here are anxious to let logging jobs, but owing 
to the high price of labor and supplies jobbers are not 
tumbling over each other in landing jobs. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, have sufficiert logs 
stored at Cheboygan and in Canadian waters to run 
their saw mill all of next season. They will run 
one camp of fifty men in the upper peninsula this 
winter. 





LUDINGTON LUIBER NEWS. 


LupinGton, Micu., Sept. 26.—Not in years has there 
been so little lumber shipping at this point as now. 
Aside from the John Schroeder Lumber Company’s two 
steamers, which are carrying their own lumber being 
manufactured under contract by J. S. Stearns, there 
have been practically no shipments whatever during the 
past two months. Meanwhile stocks are piling up in 
astonishing quantity and there will probably be no let-up 
to the manufacturing side of the business. <A recent 
estimate places the amount of lumber in J. 8. Stearns’ 
yard at 30,000,000 feet. The experiment of running the 
Stearns saw milli last winter was so entirely successful, 
not a single day being lost, that the plan will be con- 
tinued this year. Since the Stearns’ plant started run- 
ning eighteen months ago just three days have been lost, 
Sundays excepted. ‘These were Christmas, Fourth of 
July and Labor Day. All repairs have been made and 
breakdowns have been remedied within a few hours. The 
plant has run day and night, turning out an average of 
170,000 feet of lumber a day. The planing mill is now 
in complete running order and large quantities of dressed 
lumber are being prepared for future rail shipment. 

It is learned that former Ludington lumbermen have 
recently formed the Baker’ Lumber Company and are 
about to commence the manufacture of a block of Ten- 
nessee timber which covers 26,000 acres, The company 
consists of L. K. Baker, manager of J. S. Stearns’ 
Odanah plant; T. R. Lyon, of Chicago; Fred E. Gary, of 
Odanah, and John B. Gary, who is with T, R. Lyon. 
The gentlemen are all former residents of Ludington, 
hence the local interest evimced in their movements. The 
tract of land they propose to work up is heavily tim- 
bered, chiefly with pine, and estimated to produce 100,- 
000,000 feet. The contract to log and manufacture has 
already been let to Lilley & Terrell and operations will 
commence at once. Mr. Lilley resides at Grand Rapids 
and was for years the junior member of the firm of Sis- 
son & Lilley,who operated heavily in the section some ten 
years ago. F. E. Terrell, of Bellaire, Mich., is a prom- 
inent banker-lumberman. The contractors agree to log 
the tract, building their own roads to mill, and manu- 
facture and deliver the lumber on the dock for $6.50 a 
thousand feet. It was at first intended that F. E. Gary 
should resign his present position with the J. 8. Stearns 
Lumber Company at Odanah, Wis., and go south to 
look after the interests of the Baker Lumber Company; 
but this part of the deal is not definitely settled yet, as 
Mr. Gary is loth to leave his present location. It is 
thought that J. S. Woodruff, who is about leaving Lud- 
ington to enter the office of T. R. Lyon, of Chicago, will 
have a hand in selling the product of the new Tennessee 
venture. 

To show the growing popularity of the all-rail route 
it may be stated that so far this season the car ferry 
Pere Marquette has carried in cars over 25,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The boat carries 110,000 to 180,000 feet of 
eastbound lumber daily, and the business is growing 
rapidly. So rapidly has the business developed that, 
together with other favorable conditions, it is responsible 
for the contract recently placed by the Pere Marquette 
company for another steel car ferry to duplicate the 
Marquette and to cost $400,000. The new boat will be 
turned out Oct. 1, 1901, and will run between Lud- 
ington and Manitowoc, Wis. 

J. 8, Woodruff, after a continuous service with T. R. 
Lyon and the Ward estate of over thirty years, will leave 
Ludington this week and move with his family to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Woodruff came here at the instigation of 
Kber Ward thirty-one years ago and he has been the 
manager of the same business ever since. As a shrewd 
business man he has acquired a state reputation, and he 
is also a most successful marketer of lumber. Mr. 
Woodruff will continue in the employ of T. R. Lyon, of 
Chicago, although he has large lumber interests of his 
own which are now being cared for by others. 

Peter Brown, foreman of the J. S. Stearns mill, has 
been obliged to quit work for an indefinite period on 
account of ill health. Mr. Brown is one of the oldest and 
best known millwrights in this section. His condition 
is said to be very serious. 


ooo 


A. E. WHITMORE EXPANDS, 


Last week A. E. Whitmore, the Minneapolis whole- 
saler, added to his facilities for catering to the retail 
lumber trade of the northwest by purchasing of Carl- 
son & Anderson their lumber yard at the corner of 
Central and Seventeenth avenues southeast, Minneap- 
olis, and the stock on hand amounting to over 500,000 
feet of lumber. Hereafter Mr. Whitmore will use this 
yard for piling the lumber that he buys at Wisconsin 
and Minnesota mill points, and also to do a retail 
trade in the city. The yard is the old wholesale yard 
of N. P. Clark & Co., and adjoins the planing mill of 
Aaron Carlson, in which Mr. Whitmore will have his 
dressing done. 

Mr. Whitmore’s offices are at 223 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, where he has been doing a wholesale lum- 
ber business since February, 1899. Last winter he 


— 


built a small saw mill and shingle mill at Deer River, 
Minn., on the Fosston branch of the Great Northern 
road. He operates the plant there under the style of 
A. E. Whitmore & Co., and is now making a nice qual- 
ity of white cedar shingles. 

It is not strange that Mr, Whitmore is a lumberman, 
for he was born at Bucksport, Me., the state from 
which so many good lumbermen have come to the west 
during the last half century. He came to Minneapolis 
from Boston in 1886, and entered the employ of the 
old firm of N. P. Clarke & Co., which for a number 
of years was a big factor in lumber manufacturing cir. 
cles in Minneapolis. He had charge of the office of 


‘this firm until it failed in 1895. He then took charge 


of the lumber business of the estate of C. F. Powell, one 





A. E. WHITMORE, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


of the Clarke creditors, and handled it for four years, 
manufacturing about 20,000,000 feet a year and sell- 
ing it to the trade. Early in 1899 the timber belong: 
ing to the estate was sawed out and the estate’s lum- 
ber business closed up, and Mr. Whitmore entered the 
ranks of the Minneapolis wholesalers. 

Mr. Whitmore has always stood high as a lumber: 
man and a man, and with his increased facilities af- 
forded by his wholesale and retail yard in Minneapolis 
he bids fair to become an important factor in the white 
pine lumber trade of the northwest. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Robertson Lumber Company has purchased sev- 
eral acres of land for its new yard at Crookston and 
intends making this a general distributing point for 
northern Minnesota. H. E. Nesne is manager. 

P. W. Musser, a lumberman of Muscatine, Ia., has 
donated a $25,000 library to his home city and a 
part of the site required. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of Des Moines, 
Ia., has recently completed a warehouse 132x133 feet, 
equipped with all modern conveniences for lumber stor- 
age. 

The Foster-Hafner Mills, of Oshkosh, Wis., has pur 
chased the season’s cut of the Girard Lumber Company, 
of Menominee, Mich., amounting to 7,500,000 feet. 

PPP OOOO 


HYMENEAL. 
[See also page 23.] 





Woodford-Bury. 


At a recent wedding in St. Paul’s church, Detroit, 
Mich., Miss Florence Bury was married to Fred V. 
Woodford. Miss Bury is the daughter of Frank Choate 
Bury, of the wholesale lumber firm of Bury & Noble. 





Hall-Oates. 


A. H. B. Hall and Miss Mabel Oates were married at 
Iowa Falls, Ia., September 18, and departed for a short 
trip to Omaha, Neb. The bridegroom is a member of 
the Hall-McDowel’ Lumber Company. 





Reimers-Dudley. 


No doubt it will be something of a surprise to the many 
friends of Fred C. Reimers, secretary of the Merrill Lum 
ber Company, of Merrill, Wis., to learn that on Tuesday, 
Septembe, 25, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Foster, 
Merrill, he was united in marriage to Mrs. M. B. Dudley. 
Mr. Reimers has been connected with the lumber business 
for a good many years, and has become well known amo d 
the lumbermen of the country. He is recognized as an e% 
lent business man, and of good judgment, and in the 
tion of a wife he has manifested that same kind of ju of 
Mrs. Dudley, now Mrs. Reimers, has held the posit 08 ae 
stenographer in the same office with Mr. Reimers for 
past ten years nearly, and it is not strange that such ne 
companionship of two worthy people should terminate 
union which death alone can part. The wedding was & ne 
one, only immediate relatives being present. Following ie 
ceremony a wedding peer was served, and Mr. an creek 
Reimers departed on the evening train for 4 twa nical: 
wedding tour, during which time they will visit ‘ine 
Milwaukee and other points. returning to occupy ® 
home already prepared in Merrill. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Expert Opinions of Yellow Pine Trade—A Trio of the Big Long Leaf Concerns—The Outlook 
at St. Louis— Kansas Retailers Not Inclined to Buy— Effects of the Storm on 
Lumber Demand—New Inspection System Needed at Brunswick 
—Strength in the [Mobile Market. 





A Few Pertinent Opinions of Trade. 


Down the Kansas City Southern railroad the yellow 
pine mills have been but moderately busy for the past 
ten days or two weeks. The Galveston disaster stimulated 
the railroad sawing to some extent, the Santa Fe railroad 
placing a rush order for bridge material, which was dis- 
tributed chiefly among the long leaf plants; otherwise 
trade would have been dull. 

A few opinions are as follows: 

Manager S. T. Woodring, of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company, at Texarkana, Ark., large dealers in yellow 
pine: 

Trade has been fair in volume, though, of course, not equal 
to the corresponding period of last season. Still, since 
September 1 it has shown an improvement over the month 
of August, so far as we are concerned. I hardly look for 
much better prices than those at present prevailing before 
next January, as demand will not begin to be as heavy as 
last year. Last September everybody was filled up with big 
orders, and with no cars to ship lumber; this year the car 
question is not worrying people as much as getting big 
orders. ‘There is no acute car famine; in fact, there is 
really no famine at all so far, although a sudden rush of 
trade would bring one on. The year 1901 ought to be a good 
one for yellow pine, for the reason that building opera- 
tions in the large cities will probably be resumed on a big 
scale, and, besides, there ought to be a large yard trade. 
Many of the western farmers are holding their wheat for 
higher prices, and will let it go next spring. Values are 
at present unsteady. 


Al Whitmarsh, of William Buchanan, one of the heav- 
iest operators and largest manufacturers of yellow pine 
in the southwest, says: 


Trade is moving along quietly. I hardly look for any unu- 
sual demand for lumber this fall, nor until the end of the 
year. It will probably be of the conservative kind of buying 
on the part of the retail dealer until after election, and per- 
haps even later than that. The farmers are not consuming 
as much lumber this fall as was expected, and the retailers 
are governing their purchases accordingly. Our mills are 
fairly busy, and I presume we are doing our share of the 
business. 

C. M. MeWilliams, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, a well-known manufacturer and dealer 
in yellow pine, with offices at. Texarkana, Ark., said: 

Our Texas trade has been fairly good. I have just returned 
from a little trip, and took some orders, but on the whole 
demand is not up to expectations. MHesitating values may 
have something to do with the matter, but I think the elec- 
tion is the most natural cause for the moderate demand. 
We are sending out lists and working the trade as usual, 
but orders, as a general rule, are of the hand-to-mouth 
variety, and certainly not up to the corresponding period 
of 1899. I look for a continuance of these conditions for 
the rest of the year. 

T. C. Skeen, of the T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, 
wholesale dealers in yellow pine at Texarkana, Texas, 
said; 

Our trade is only ‘‘so-so.”. Demand seems to be confined 
to actual necessities, and values are fluctuating. Mail 
orders are naturally light under these circumstances. We 
send out lists regularly, and of course we get a few orders 
whenever we do sc, but just now the responses are in the 
nature of inquiries rather than orders. I expect the travel- 
ing salesmen are having about as much trouble in securing 
any big business, for it doesn’t seem to exist this fall. 


The Gallaway & Wright Company, Limited, of Shreve- 
port, La., large wholesale dealer in yellow pine, reports 
as follows: 


Trade is fair, but not heavy. We have booked some 
good orders in the northwest, but business is not as heavy as 
we looked for. We are making no complaint, however, for 
we think the situation is due to perfectly normal causes. 
Such a heavy trade as existed throughout last year is usu- 
ally followed by a reaction, and, besides, crop movements 
are not as heavy as were expected. Values will doubtless 
remain about where they are now for the remainder of the 
year, and then begin to advance after January. 


L. B. Pipkin, assistant secretary of the Beaumont 
Lumber Company, large manufacturers of long leaf 
yellow pine: 


Trade has slackened up a little, and while we have done 
& satisfactory business all through the year, I do not look 
or an unusual demand for the remaining three months. 
Our sales for the first six months were 45,000,000 feet. Of 
course, we hope for a continuance, and we will doubtless 
have plenty of railroad demand, with only moderate sales of 
yard stock. Texas will need considerable building lumber 
on account of the terrible floods of September. 


Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
Pew? heavy operators in long leaf pine at Beaumont, 
X.: 


wot trade has held up fairly well, all things considered. 
4 are shipping considerable stock coastwise, and our export 
~ i are fair. Railroad demand is of the hand-to-mouth 
ariety—not as heavy as 1899. We expect a reasonably 


steady demand fo 
where they are. r the rest of the year, with values about 


Manager Walden, of the Sabine Tram Company, whose 


long leaf mill is at Dewey, Tex., with sales offices at 
Beaumont, Tex.: 


We have no special com 
plaint to make about trade. The 
snd which interfered with shipments a month ago are 
little bene of the past, and if yard stock orders were a 
is fai tter, we would have plenty to do. Railroad demand 
air, but not as heavy as it might be. 


Manager N. N. Crary, of the Texas Tram & Lumber 
Benny manufacturer cf long leaf yellow pine at 
eaumont, Tex,: 

Business is about a 

8 good as any of us expected. We 

one been busy all summer, but the rains stopped shipments 

% Stock until quite recently. Railroad material is 

Me 48 strong demand as we hoped for, but it is not alto- 

ng. In thaettistactory. I look for quite a demand for build- 

districts 4 from Texas as soon as the people in the flood 

some ys oth oer. rebuilding. Prices will- hardly go higher for 


The Reliance Lumber Company, of Beaumont, one 
of the representative long leaf yellow pine mills in 
that city, lost its steam dry kiln by fire on the 18th 
inst. Prompt measures alone saved the planing mill 
and sheds. 

The United Export Company, wholesale dealer and 
exporter of lumber, has opened arr office at Beaumont. 
Manager L, I. Parminter, formerly with the Sabine 
Tram Company, of the same city, controls the office 
management of the new company, which will do a 
general wholesale and shipping business. 

The J. F. Keith Company, commission dealer and 
exporter of lumber and logs at Beaumont, advises that 
foreigm trade is fair and domestic railroad demand 
moderate. 

The Cow Creek Tram, George Adams, proprietor, 
with long leaf yellow pine mills at Call, Tex., has 
opened a sales office at Beaumont, in charge of C. E. 
Jones, sales manager. 


The W.R. Pickering Lumber Co.’s Plant. 


About ninety miles north of Beaumont, Texas, on the 
Kansas City Southern railroad, stands the great long leaf 
plant of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, whose 
general sales offices are in the Keith & Perry building at 
Kansas City. This concern is one of the largest and most 
aggressive yellow pine operators in the southwest, and it 
has established a high reputation in the lumber world for 
the excellence of its grades and careful mill work. 

The mill plant at Pickering, La., is well located. The 
timber supply is drawn from the famous Louisiana long 
leaf yellow pine forests, which are said to grow the 
finest yellow pine in the country. Some of this stumpage 
reaches 12,000 to 15,000 feet to the acre, and under such 
conditions a mill in this district is specially favored by 
nature to produce lumber of exceptional quality. The 
timber holdings of the Pickerings include about 35,000 
acres in Vernon parish, with options on some 10,000 
acres additional—sufficient to run the mill for many 
years to come. It will readily be seen from this brief 
statement that the company is amply supplied for future 
mill operations, and that foresight and judgment played 
a prominent part with it when Louisiana was chosen for 
its operations in lumber. 

The mills at Pickering are strictly modern, embody- 
ing every appliance for manufacturing perfect lumber. 
The saw mill 1s a double band and circular of the Filer & 
Stowell make. The building itself is large and roomy. 
The machinery is driven by a Corliss engine 26x48 and a 
battery of six boilers. The planing mill has fifteen ma- 
chines of the latest pattern. A Globe double dry kiln 
and two stackers, one for inch and the other for thicker 
stock, complete the mechanical plant, which is strictly 
up to date in all its appointments. 

The company’s railroad runs into the timber for four 
miles. It is standard gage, with heavy steel, three loco- 
motives and forty-two cars, and will be extended as the 
company finds it necessary. The logs are dumped into a 
pond holding 2,000,000 feet—one of the best ponds in the 
south west, 

W. L. Mace is general superintendent of the mill plant. 
He is well known throughout the yellow pine world, hav- 
ing been in charge of the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s 
planing mill at Van Buren, Ark., for years, and later at 
Yellow Pine, La. He also spent some time in the lumber 
business at Minneapolis, Minn. He has been at Picker- 
ing since last January, and has had much to do with the 
excellent grades of lumber shipped from the mill this 
year, 

KE. C. Pickering has charge of the company’s store, 
which carries a stock of about $15,000 worth of general 
merchandise. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company has been in its 
present location for about three years. Its mills were 
formerly in the Indian Territory. At one time the offi- 
ces of the company were at Springfield, Mo., from which 
city the Pickerings operated a line of retail yards for 
several years, and also did a general wholesale business. 
W. R. Pickering is president of the present company, 
Will A. Pickering vice-president and general manager 
and T. M. Barham secretary. 

The company caters to railroads and the reiail yard 
trade. The stock usually carried at the mill is 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 feet. The annual shipments exceed 
50,000,000 feet, and the business of the company is being 
extended rapidly. 


The Long Leaf Mill of the Central Coal & Coke Co. 


At Neame, Louisiana, a few miles south of the Picker- 
ing mill the long leaf yellow pine plant of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company stands. This company also owns 
and operates the great short leaf yellow pine mill at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., which has long since established such a 
splendid reputation for excellent lumber as to need no 
special mention here. 

The mill of this company at Neame, La., draws its tim- 
ber supply from Vernon parish, and the holdings were 
purchased after a most careful and thorough survey of 
the long leaf belt of Louisiana. The company finally fixed 
upon the timber alluded to only after months of search 
by expert woodsmen and its holdings are equal to any in 
that levered state. They are also large enough in acre- 








age to keep the mill plant fixed at Neame for a long time 
to come. ; 

The saw mill consists of a band and circular. The 
mill is well located, and the town of Neame is neat and 
attractive. The planing mill contains eleven machines. 
The company has modern dry kilns, stackers, and the 
other mechanical accompaniments of a modern plant, 
including a large log pond. 

The company’s railroad extends about six miles into 
the timber. It is equipped with good steel, three locomo- 
tives and forty cars. 

J. W. Martin, formerly with the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company, is superintendent of the 
plant. He is well equipped for the responsibilities of his 
position, and under his supervision, the company is turn- 
ing out lumber in accordance with the reputation it 
acquired at the short leaf plant at Texarkana. 

Neame is beyond question one of the neatest saw mill 
towns in the southwest. A good commissary, churches, 
schools and attractive homes combine to make this mill 
town almost ideal. 

The general headquarters of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company are in the Keith & Perry building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The Neame, La., mill caters largely to the railroad 
trade, and exports to some extent to Mexico. It also 
caters to retail yard stock, and its gross business is 
heavy and increasing. It has been in operation about four 
years. The town was formerly knowm as Keith, but 
there being another postoffice in Louisiana by that 
name, the town was changed to Neame to avoid con- 
fusion. 

R. H. Keith is president and general manager; J. C. 
Sherwood, auditor; E. E. Riley, treasurer, and Charles 
S. Keith, assistant general manager and general sales 
agent, all at Kansas City. Than Charles 8S. Keith 
there is no better known man in the yellow pine 
business. He is, and ever has been, a consistent and 
energetic worker for the upbuilding and betterment 
of the trade. He is progressive and aggressive, and 
to him much of the splendid reputation which the 
Central Coal & Coke Company’s lumber department en- 
joys is due. At the present time he, together with his 
company, is preparing to still further extend lumber 
operations in the south by constructing a third mill in 
Texas, which will excel in size either the Texarkana or 
the Neame plants. When completed, the total annual 
output of the company will approach 150,000,000 feet, 
thus placing the lumber operations of the company among 
the heaviest in the yellow pine trade, and giving it three 
advantageous shipping points from which to supply the 
extensive business already acquired and rapidly increas- 
ing. 





THE COW CREEK TRAM. 


Something of the Plant and Output of a Big Texas 
Mill Plant. 


The mill of this concern is located at Call, Tex., on 
the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railroad. The com- 
pany is now on the general market for long leaf yellow 
pine orders. George Adams, popularly known through- 
out the Texas-Louisiana district as “Uncle George,” is 
the sole proprietor of the large plant. Originally the 
mill was built by Mr. Adams and Dennis Call, of 
Orange, Tex., Mr. Call subsequently retiring to go into 
the banking busimess and Mr. Adams purchasing his 
interest. 

The timber resources of the Cow Creek Tram are 
ample for many years. They lie in Newton county, 
Texas, and are of the long leaf yellow pine species 
entirely, the same class of timber which has made t! 
Texas-Louisiana district so famous since the advent of 
the saw mill men, and, as stated repeatedly in these 
columns for years, no better timber exists im the world. 
The Cow Creek Tram is therefore one of the favored 
mills of the southwest so far as timber supply is con- 
cerned. 

The new mill, which was built under Mr. Adams’ 
personal direction, was started April 25, 1900, the 
original plant having burned last year. It is a Filer 
& Stowell circular mill, driven by a 28x48 Corliss engine 
and a battery of three boilers. A planing mill with 
thirteer machines and a Standard steam dry kiln com- 
pletes the plant, all modern and up to date. The plant 
is forty-seven miles north of Beaumont, Tex. 

A tram with seventeen miles of steel, with three loco- 
motives and forty-nine logging cars hauls the timbers 
from the woods to the mill. An excellent log pond has 
been built for storing logs. An electric light plant, 
water works and artesian wells for fresh water have 
also been added. 

Most of’ the product of this mill goes into timbers, 
which are shipped to Mexico, coastwise to New York 
and the east, and north by rail as far as Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The yard stock is sold in the general mar- 
ket. The daily capacity is 110,000 feet of long leaf 
lumber. 

Under a recent arrangement the Cow Creek Tram 
has opened a sales office at Beaumont, Tex., with ©. E. 
Jones as sales manager. Mr. Jones also has a mill 
sawing the same class of stock at Lillard, Tex., on the 
“Kaysee” railroad, and the combined output of Mr. 
Adams’ and Mr. Jones’ plants will be upward of 
30,000,000 feet annually. 

George Adams, proprietor of the Cow Creek Tram, 
is one of the oldest lumbermen in the Texas district, 
He has been im the tram business for years and gained a 
splendid reputation as a woodsman. Successful to a 
high degree in that, he has achieved like success as a 
mill man, and his connection with C. E, Jones and the 
establishment of a Beaumont sales office will doubtless 
add another round to the ladder. The Cow Creek Tram 
is strong financially, amd enjoys a high reputation for 
making good timbers and lumber, 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—While it is reported in 
the various branches of the business that things are 
not as active as they should be at this season of the 
year there is enough trading being done to hold the 
volume of business up to a reasonably high level. There 
is am entire absence of that giving of an order now for 
delivery in thirty or sixty days which is usual for 
this season, nearly all orders having an underscored 
immediate delivery clause, and this makes the business 
of this season unlike that of almost any other year. 
For some reason or other the buyers of lumber are still 
adhering to the summer method of doing business— 
buying only as their necessities dictate—so that in 
all lines present purchases are no greater than the 
present consumption of lumber. At this season of the 
year several classes of consumers are beginning to 
lay in their winter stocks but now it is being put off, 
some say because of the election; others give no reason 
at all. A pleasing feature of this situation, however, 
is that this condition has lasted so long that stocks 
in the northern country are very low and orders on 
the hand-to-mouth basis are now fully equal to the 
capacity of the mills. It took all summer to reach 
this point but the present improvement is largely due 
to the fact that it is reached. 

The movement of stock into and out of the city is 
about as heavy as it has been during all of the month. 
There is an increasing number of complaints at delayed 
shipments so that it may be assumed that the present 
receipts are entirely up to the capacity of the railroads 
to supply rolling stock. As yet there is not enough 
delay in the movement of lumber to cause serious com- 
plaint. The receipts during the past week aggregated 
23,754,000 feet and the shipments were 15,912,000 feet. 

While the yellow pine people are not quite satisfied 
with the present volume of business—they never are, 
by the way—there is enough doing to keep them from 
entering serious complaint at the situation. There is 
a heavy demand for all items on the right hand side 
of the list and although a go-as-you-please condition 
prevails so far as prices are concerned, there is a marked 
unanimity of opinion in quotations. 

The local hardwood people have enough confidence 
to continue to increase their stocks although their hold- 
ings are already rather large. The purchases of the 
past thirty days have been in the line of bettering the 
assortment in the local yards and this has resulted in 
the buying being very discriminating. There is more 
unsold stock of the undesirable varieties on the market 
than is healthy, but a successful effort has been made 
to only bring in the salable varieties of late and the 
situatior is better than it was a week or so ago. 

C. W. Willett, representing Curtis & Co., the well 
known manufacturers of saw mill machinery of this 
city, reports the sale of the machinery for a 160,000- 
foot capacity mill to be located at Lathrop, Mont. 
The equipment will consist of one double-cutting Allis 
band mill and a heavy circular, with a full complement 
of other machinery to make up a modern saw and plan- 
img mill. This is the largest order secured by a St. 
Louis house for several months. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., spent several days this week in 
the city. 

Alf. Bennett, of the Holladay-Klotz Land & Lum- 
ber Company, states that he received one order this 
week which called for forty cars of yellow pine. This 
company is also well supplied with smaller orders and 
makes no complaint whatever. 

The Union Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., 
has opened a sales office in the Lincoln Trust building, 
this city, under the direct command of E. A. Spinks. 

C. W. Goodlander, of Fort Scott, Kan., was in the 
city last week visiting among his many friends in 
the lumber trade. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, 
is making a trip through the Louisiana and Texas mill 
districts. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, reports that the mills of his 
company are well supplied with orders and that ship- 
ments are going forward right merrily. Business has 
been increasing steadily during the past three weeks 
and the mills are further behind today than they were 
three weeks ago. Sales are not beimg pushed in any 
sense of the word, being already sufficiently heavy to 
equal the combined capacity of the company’s mills. 

The Security Lumber Company is the latest lumber 
enterprise in this city, offices having been opened in 
the Century building last week with that name on 
the door. W. H. Mitchell, formerly of the Eldorado 
Lumber Company, Little Rock, is in charge. 

Among the many recent visitors to the city were 
Frank Kendall, of Kedron, Ark.; E. A. Frost, of the 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin, Texas, and 
J. N. Leidigh, of Leidigh & Havens, Kansas City, Mo. 





IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI TERRITORY. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 25.—The Kansas City whole- 
salers report that their September trade will be quite 
a little ahead of their demand during August, but the 
business will fall considerably short of that of Septem- 
ber, 1899. The retail demand in the country is not yet, 
active, and is holding off longer than was expected. In 
a good many sections of the territory tributary to the 
Kansas City market the farmers have been busy seeding 
and have not yet finished this work, and in other locali- 
ties there appears to be a natural tendency on the part 
of the people to delay fall building for one reason or 
another. At the same time the dealers in most sections 
look for a fairly active demand before the year is over, 
in most instances, at least the normal fall business, and 


in some locations they are expecting better than the 
usual fall demand. 

Retail stocks all through this territory are lighter 
than they were a year ago, but this fact does not tend 
to make the dealers place orders ahead of their demand 
on account of the present unsettled condition of prices 
on yellow pine. In most cases the orders that have 
been coming in for the past thirty days are badly mixed 
and are wanted quickly, showing that the dealers are 
selling from short stocks and are doing little speculative 
buying. 

A Kansas City wholesaler who has just returned from 
a trip through Kansas as far west as Great Bend states 
that the dealers he called upon would place no orders 
to increase their stocks, and where usually they would 
be in the market for four or five cars of lumber at this 
time of the year they reluctantly place an order for 
one car, and that for stuff that they absolutely have to 
have without further delay. The dealers apparently do 
not fear any difficulty in getting lumber later on by 
reason of a car shortage. They argue that they are now 
getting prompt shipments and expect prompt shipments 
to continue through the year. They also express the 
opinion that the chances are more favorable to further 
declines than to any advances in the immediate future, 
consequently they continue to buy from hand to mouth 
as they have done for months. The fact is that lumber 
conditions are not satisfactory from the standpoint of 
either the wholesaler or retailer and will not be until the 
manufacturers make a stand for firm prices and main- 
tain a list, thus restoring the confidence of their patrons, 
which confidence has been badly shattered this year by 
predictions of advances which have not only not mater- 
ialized but which have been followed by declines. 

The wholesalers of Kansas City are expecting to see 
quite a large number of their customers in Kansas City 
next week among the thousands of visitors who will 
come to town from all parts of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska to witness our fall festivities, and 
they account for the absence of visiting dealers during 
the past weeks by saying that those who have been 
intending to come to Kansas City on business will delay 
their trips until next week, when they can attend to 
their business and at the same time witness the festivi- 
ties here, which are always interesting and entertain- 
ing. 

The September Bulletin of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers is now in press and will 
be mailed to the members on Wednesday or Thursday 
of this week. The space in this Bulletin will be taken 
up largely by the report of the associated railway com- 
mittee, which recently arrived at a settlement with the 
railroad companies in their controversy over the re- 
adjustment of yellow pine rates to points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. The report is a full and comprehensive 
one and will be awaited with interest by the members. 

C. D. Johnson, the popular and rotund manager of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, is in Kan- 
sas City today calling on some of his many friends here. 
Mr. Johnson, like all the rest of them, is kicking be- 
cause prices are not firmer on yellow pine, but says that 
they are getting about all the orders they need and 
are keeping their mills well supplied with business. 

C. D. Logan, a prominent retail lumber dealer of 
Holton, Kan., who operates several yards in that sec- 
tion, is in the city today buying a little lumber. He 
looks for the average fall trade this year, but says that 
up to this time the demand has not been heavy. 

Captain J. B. White returned home on Friday last 
from Colorado, where he has been resting and recuper- 
ating from a recent spell of sickness for the past five 
weeks. He is looking much better than when he left 
here for Colorado and states that he is much improved 
in health. 

The recently held annual meeting of railroad com- 
missioners of the southern states at Lookout Mountain 
was the first of the kind, and one of the good results 
accomplished was an arrangement whereby any of the 
freight rate commissions, before making a rate affecting 
more than one state, will hereafter consult the other 
commissions looking to concerted action. A system of 
exchange of inquiry orders and circulars has been ar- 
ranged for, and it is believed that interstate rates will 
be somewhat lowered as a result. The meeting also 
appointed a committee to assist in securing the pas- 
sage of an act by congress giving the interstate com- 
merce commission authority to make and regulate 
freight rates. 


AMONG THE CALCASIEU [lLLs. 


WESTLAKE, LA., Sept. 24.—There has been a steady 
demand for yard stock during the past week, and 
while the volume of business is not as large as the 
season should warrant the movement of material is 
upon the whole satisfactory. A lull in the demand 
from the rice districts of Louisiana may be looked 
for now until after harvesting is over. Then with 
the proceeds of the abumdant crops now being gathered 
the rice growers will be in fine shape to buy lumber. 
The demand from Texas has a healthy tone, and is ex- 
pected to continue to improve as the season advances. 
The cotton crop is yielding well, but is not as large 
as in some former years. 

Texas farmers are selling their cotton at 9 and 94 
cents at home, a price which will more than compen- 
sate for short crops. Like the rice growers, they will 
naturally invest a portion of their prosperity in im- 
provements. 

The great storm has caused dealers im some of the 
affected towns to cancel all orders for the time being, 
and in others a sharp call for immediate shipments. 
The disaster has been the one topic of discussion, and 
its effect on the lumber trade is not easy to foretell. 
Well-informed lumbermen state that the recuperation 
of the afflicted towns and cities will be slow, as the loss 
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was, with but few exceptions, not covered by insur- 
ance. However that may be, at least one firm here 
has already contracted with dealers in Galveston for 
a large schedule for immediate delivery. 

The trade with the northwest shows some signs of 
reviving. Several unsolicited orders for yard stock 
have been received during the week. Advices from 
Kansas and the adjoining states report a fair volume 
of trade, with prospects of improvement. Stocks are 
low, but so far this season little busimess from that 
section has found its way to Louisiana and eastern 
Texas. 

The saw mills continue to get all the bills they can 
handle. Some nice orders for choice stuff have been 
booked recently for points beyond the Mississippi. Of 
ties, stringers and other railway and shop material 
the mills all have stamding orders. 

The death of Charles Miller at Sour Lake, Tex., on 
September 14 cast a gloom over this community. R, 
Krause, treasurer, and Dr. A. J. Perkins, president of 
the Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, and Dr. C. P. Munday, of Westlake, were in attend- 
ance when the end came. The remains were brought 
home Sunday evening. The funeral was from the 
family residerce in Westlake. The interment was at 
Magnolia cemetery, and was conducted by the Masons, 
of which order he was a prominent member. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s record as a business man is well known. He was in 
more than name the father of Westlake, but few per- 
sons in the village who were mot indebted to him for 
some act of kindness. There was an entire suspension 
of business in Westlake and Lake Charles on the day 
of the funeral. Hundreds of friends and acquaint- 
ances followed the remains to the cemetery. 

The tug Earnest, with J. A. Bel on board, was at 
Sabine Pass when the storm came up. Like a true 
sailor Captain Dennis Wood preferred to face the sea 
to taking his chances of losing his vessel on the 
beach. The gallant boat weathered the storm and 
got.in safe next day. 

Just before the storm the J. A. Bel Lumber Company 
sent out several barges of lumber consigned to Christie 
& Lowe at Pensacola, Fla., to be used in their com 
tracts with the government. To save herself the tug in 
charge had to send them adrift when it came on to 
blow. Three of the four lost barges have been recoy- 
ered so far. 

Captain George Lock is visiting Kansas City and 
other western points. 

R. S. Stephens, of the Southern Pacific Company, 
did business with local mills last Saturday. 

J. G. Powell, accomparied by his daughters, has 
recently spent several weeks in the Colorado mountains. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


ORANGE, Tex., Sept. 24.—For the past two weeks the 
principal topic of conversation in the lumber offices, as 
well as everywhere else, has been the great storm at 
Galveston, but the excitement incident to that great 
calamity is calming down now and men are again pur- 
suing the even tenor of their ways. 

Prior to the storm, orders were rolling into the vari- 


ous mill offices in constantly inereasing numbers, 
and lumber manufacturers were delighted with 
the glowing prospect of a prosperous fall trade. 


But for a week after the storm orders for yard 
stock were scarce, The first reports sent out immedi- 
ately after the storm were to the effect that the cot- 
ton crop had been ruined, which, of course, meant a se- 
rious set-back for the lumber business. Later reports, 
however, made-up after the excitement had subsided, 
show that cotton was not so badly damaged as had been 
at first thought, and that a fair average crop would 
be harvested, except near the coast, where the floods 
obliterated everything. These reports, of course, throw 
a more cheerful light on the situation, and lumber 
manufacturers here anticipate no falling off in the 
usual demand for lumber. 

During the past week orders from the interior have 
commenced to come in again and the mills are now 
shipping out about their usual quota of yard stock. 

The destruction of railroad tracks and bridges made 
it necessary for the various roads to buy immense 
quantities of timbers and construction material, all 
of which were needed in a rush. The mills at Orange 
are particularly well fitted for filling rush orders of 
this kind, and every wire. order has had immediate 
dispatch. : 

The lumber yards at Galveston are all doing business 
again and are sending out large schedules for material 
needed in the rehabilitation of Galveston and the build- 
ing up of a city greater than that destroyed by the ele- 
ments. Now that the railroads have resumed traffic 
into the city, lumber will be sent forward as fast as 
needed. All of the yards at Galveston that had orders 
with the mills at Orange before the storm have dupli- 
cated them since. 

The mills here report an extraordinarily large de- 
mand for boxing, the call for this having been so heavy 
that the stock of this material on almost every mill- 
yard has become sadly depleted. Dimension is in active 
demand, also. 

Up to this time there has been ho serious shortage 
of cars and the mills have been enabled to make ship- 
ments promptly. 

Export shipments for September will run above the 
average. The steamship Negretia, chartered by C. Flan- 
agan & Sons, the steamship Endsleigh, chartered by 
the International Trading Company, and the steam- 
ship Lavernock, chartered by the Sabine Export Com: 
pany, are all taking on cargoes of lumber and timber 
at Sabine Pass and Port Arthur, the material gomg 
from Orange, furnished by the Orange and Wingate 
companies, the Bancroft Lumber Company, L. Miller 
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Lumber & Shingle Company, and Alex. Gilmer. In 
addition, the schooner Jno. F. Kranz is being loaded 
at Sabine Pass by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany with railroad material for shipment to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

A new export company was organized here last week, 
the Morgan-Curry Lumber Company, which will do 
a lumber and timber exporting business, shipping 
through Sabine Pass and Galveston. The company is 
composed of Messrs. Robert Morgan, jr., and H. B. 
Curry, recently .connected with the Morgan Lumber 
Company. 

H. J. Lutcher and W. H. Stark, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, who, with their families, have 
been spending their summer vacation in the east, re- 
turned during the past week. 

Cc. F. Pannewitz, general manager of the Orange 
and Wingate lumber companies, with his wife, returned 
Jast week from a pleasure trip to the mountains of 
Virginia. 

Alexander Gilmer, the veteran lumber manufacturer, 
with his wife, returned today from Fort Davis, Tex., 
where they have been spending some time for the benefit 
of Mr. Gilmer’s health. 

Col. Mark Wiess, of the Reliance Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, spent a day with the Orange mill men last 
week, seeking assistance on a large schedule his com- 
pany had undertaken. 





ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST, 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Sept. 24.—There is some strong talk 
and sound argument among buyers and sellers at this 

rt and at Savannah to have the state empowered by 
egislation to appoint a state inspector of lumber, or a 
department of lumber inspection which will appoint local 
inspectors. ‘That there is something radically wrong 
with the present results of port inspection is an ad- 
mitted fact. The condition of affairs now is that many 
mills ship to port buyers stock that has been sold on 
orders and inspected by some local man at the mill. 
At the port the city inspectors check it out differently 
and much stock is thrown out. The payment to the 
millman is based upon this port inspection. On account 
of this shortage in the order the buyer when he sells 
it either must curtail his order or get out something 
in the local markets at various semi-retail prices. At 
the same time the millman is not satisfied at the 
shrunken condition of the check. The buyer now turns 
seller, loads his stock on vessel and ships eastward. In 
a little while the inspector at the port of destination 
plays a tune with his chalk and shortens the bill a 
thousand feet or so. Then the bottom drops out and 
there is left no margin. This state of affairs does not 
happen in foreign lumber exports, and the opinion is it 
should not happen in domestic and coastwise exports. 
A department of lumber inspectiom handled by the state 
would be the salvation of the lumber interests. The 
closer this industry gets to an absolute basis of just com- 
mercial tactics the better and stronger it will be. 

The greatest injury that the southern lumber industry 
has suffered has been from lack of system, the study of 
methods for legitimate and logical development, care- 
lessness in inspection, wildcat manner of sawing stuff 
regardless of waste and economy, refusing to keep in 
touch with organized methods which have been advocated 
to correct these evils and ignorance of what constitutes 
a saw mill business in all of its phases. 

The Georgia Saw Mill Association, the South Atlantic 
Cypress Association and the Gulf Coast Association are 
doing much to relieve many of these abominations, and 
they will doubtlessly tackle the inspection question. The 
only objection that can or will arise against a system 
of this kind will come from the very ones who kick 
loudest at the present lack of system—the small saw 
mill men. A change of method will mean to them a 
close study of commercial economy, and as a rule the 
small mill men hate anything that will cause them to 
get in touch with methodical practice; and yet to be- 
come systematic means better business and better prices. 
At the same time the losses by buyer and seller on 
account of these conditions are going finally to force 
the mills into a system or it wiJl annihilate those who 
will not. This statement is the result of an interview 
with prominent mill men, factors and others. The 
outcome will be watched with a great deal of interest, 
for it means much for the future of our southern lumber 
industry, 

From the wharves of the Plant System so far this 
month there has been shipped on coastwise vessels 60,123 
crossties and 400,000 feet of lumber. The foreign ex- 
by this month so far are 764,000 feet of sawn timber, 

44 cubic feet hewn timber, 176,000 feet boards, deals 
oo plank, 380,000 feet joists and 22,391 cypress cross- 
les. There is quite a fleet of square riggers now in 
port for foreign. The prevailing storm period keeps 
Coastwise charters shy. 
wed H. Hoffman & Co. have purchased a large tract of 
mill — timber near Fitzgerald, Ga., and will erect a 
feet, Th evelop same with a daily capacity of 25,000 

Bite y hardwoods are hickory, oak and ash. 
on rt J. Aiken, of Macon, and John H. Harris, of 

nnah, will establish a sash, door and blind factory 
at the latter place. 

reraee timber tract deal is reported in Burke and 
Char! counties, Ga. Messrs. John W. Dickey and 

€s 8. Heard, of Augusta, have purchased 16,000 


i‘res in these counties. They wi 

These , y will develop same by a 
farge mill near Savannah, possibly ry Histehionen 
sland. The 


real mill will cut 50,000 feet daily. The tract 
will yield about 58,000,000 feet. The guise paid was 
$105,000, 

Ports from Darien for th t 
7 n for the past week show exports of 
20,000 feet of lumber and timber, both pri hon. and 
» and valued at $8,307. 


The Tifton Saw Mill Company, of Tifton, Ga., a notice 
of which appeared last week, has filed a petition for in- 
corporation. The petitioners are John W. Hyde, George 
W. Hyde and Earnest A. Hyde. Capital stock $10,000. 

Information is given that the Merchant & Miners’ 
Transportation Company, of Baltimore, will operate a 
line of steamers between Philadelphia and Savannah. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 

MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 24.—The outward movement of 
wood goods shows a decided improvement this week over 
that of last, while exports are limited to the amount of 
tonnage at hand. The exports for the week foot up to 
1,911,361 feet of lumber and include shipments to Cuba, 
France, Argentine Republic, Mexico and Spanish Hon- 
duras. The exports of hewn timber amounted to 4,152 
cubic feet, in addition to 30,000 shingles and 2,739 cross- 
ties. 

There are about 75,000 pieces of sawn timber in the 
booms, nearly if not quite all of which is in the shippers’ 
hands and little coming in. It is quoted at 14 cents, 
40 cubic feet basis. Contracting is going on freely 
at 124 cents and some of the big manufacturers are not 
willing to tie themselves up at less than 15 cents, hence 
they are biding their time, being content to saw prime at 
$20 a thousand in the meantime. The general opinion 
here is that timber will not go any lower, but on the 
contrary will advance just as soon as the first sail of 
the winter fleet hovers in sight. There is less timber 
being made at this season than ever before for the past 
ten years. There is no necessity for making timber 
while 1x6 heart face is selling at $17 and prime 11-inch 
and up at $20. Another reason for the small amount 
of timber being manufactured at present is that a large 
percentage of the mills are shut down making needed 
repairs. 

The Baird Lumber Company contemplates shutting 
down two weeks for repairs. 

J. D. Hand, of the Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, 
Ala., is in Chicago. While away Mr. Hand will pur- 
chase a naphtha launch for the pleasure of his friends, 
to run between Mobile and his new property at Hurri- 
cane Bayou. 

William McGee, of the Baird Lumber Company, is also 
the owner of a launch, which combines both business 
and pleasure and is known as “Queen of the Fleet.” 

The Manufacturers’ Export Company has been incor- 
porated in this city. The purpose is to carry on an 
export business in timber, lumber and other commodities 
and to lease, own and control booms for the storage of 
timber, besides conducting a general brokerage and 
commission business. ‘The officers of the company are: 
J. T. McKeon, president; William McGee, vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. North, general manager and treasurer, and 
W. J. Kilduff, secretary. 


IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABATITIA., 


BirMincHaM, ALA., Sept. 24—While the busines of 
the lumber dealers is not what it should be and consid- 
erably under what they expected some time since, still 
it is not of the sort to make paupers of those who look 
to it for a living. For several days there have been good 
inquiries from northern and eastern cities. 

I, H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Co., 
said trade was better now, though it had been very dull. 
“We booked orders for half a million feet the past 
week,” he said, “and are figuring on some other esti- 
mates. Our mill is going every day and we are selling 
about one-third of the output, between 40,000 and 50,000 
feet a day. What is not sold is stacked away until 
such time as the price picks up.” 

Speaking of the mills of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber 
Company, located at Riverside, reminds one of the fact 
that this is now one of the few saw mill points in this 
part of the country that can get a reasonable rate of 
insurance. These mills are built apart. Spaces, which 
serve the purpose of fire walls, being arranged between 
all the buildings. And besides this there is a water- 
works system with an elevated tank that holds 50,000 
gallons of water and plenty of hose. The rate secured 
for this property is 34 percent, while the usual saw mill 
charge may go as high as 74 percent. : 

The mills of the Sample Lumber Company, at Hollins, 
have not been operated this month, but are expected 
to start today. Extensive repairs have been made in 
the machinery. 

The Pratt City Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated in this county. The capital stock is $10,000. 
The officers are A, C, Sharpley, T. O. Sharpley, and 
Henry R. Dill. The concern will deal in amd manufact- 
ure lumber at Pratt City. 

The big saw mill plant at White’s Landing has been 
purchased by J. K. Forbes & Co., of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
who own the big mills at Reform, Ala., on the Mobile & 
Ohio road. The plant will cut 35,000 feet a day when 
overhauled, which will take six weeks. 

G. W. Stegall, at Huntsville, who has the contract 
to erect 150 cottages for the Dallas Manufacturing 
Company in that city, has sublet the work to small 
contractors in ten and fifteen-house lots. The Coosa 
River Lumber Company and the Queen City Lumber 
Company of Gadsden will cut 800,000 feet of the lum- 
ber needed. The Coosa River Lumber Company and 
the Queen City Lumber Company are new concerns at 
Gadsder. John Riley is general manager of the former, 
with T. B. Gwinn as secretary and treasurer. G. H. 
Myrick is superintendent of the latter, with William 
Fullington as general manager. 

The Florence Stave Company has absorbed the Mint 
Springs stave factory at Florence. The company has 
a capacity of 50,000 slack barrel staves a day. The 
officers of the new company are W. A. Dale, president; 
R. J. McKinney, secretary-treasurer; Eugene Bullard, 
manager. 








T. J. Matthews has put in a saw mill at Sylacauga. 

W. J. Fowler, at Hightower, Cleburne county, recent- 
ly lost his saw mill by fire. The stave mill of the 
Woodstock Time works at Rock Springs burned a short 
time ago, with a loss of $10,000 and 50 percent of 
insurance. 

J. E. Chandler will put in a new saw mill plant or 
the Ensley Southern road near Parrish. He is filling a 
big contract with the Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel 
Company. 





PENSACOLA NEWS NOTES. 


PENSACOLA, Fria. Sept. 24.—Even during these “be- 
tween seasons” days of dullness Pensacola presents a 
busy scene. During the past week the exports of lumber 
and timber amounted to 8,737,232 feet of lumber and 
timber and 2,349 cubic feet of oak, the total value of 
which was $112,431, a good showing for a week at the 
end of the season. 

The bay presents the usual animated and interesting 
scene. Within one-half hour, spent on the wharves 
here, one can meet a representative of probably every 
country on the globe and catch words of every language, 
known and unknown, including the profane. There are 
now in the bay four ennai two ships, six barks, 
one brig and four schooners, while two steamships, five 
ships, twenty-one barks and two brigs are up, cleared 
and sailed for this port. 

E. F. Skinner has just returned from Nashville, Tenn., 
where he has placed his daughter at college. 

An event in Pensacola’s history is the preparation for 
the building of the big mills of the Alger-Sullivan Syn- 
dicate. This is an immense thing and will require time, 
but the preparations seem now to be on foot and the 
completion will mean much to Pensacola. The main 
offices will be located in Pensacola, and it is reported 
that a force of clerks has already been engaged. 

Yesterday a visit was made to the big mills of the 
Southern States Lumber Company by 8S. M. Lamont, 
president of the company; P. K. Yonge, manager; F. C. 
and D. G. Brent; C. C. Packard, of Toledo, O., and Civil 
Engineer Freeman, of the company. The mills at Semi- 
nole, Muscogee and Millview were visited. 

B. B. Wittich is building a shingle mill on his wharf 
fronting the bay. This mill will cut the genuine “red 
cypress,’ which is indigenous to this state. Millions 
of feet line the rivers and creeks which empty into 
Pensacola bay. 

F. C, Chaffin, of Milton, Fla., one of the largest lumber 
manufacturers in the state, was a recent visitor to 
Pensacola. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Oreans, La., Sept. 25.—Im New Orleans the 
subscriptions for the relief of Galveston from lumber- 
men were very generous. No record was kept of indi- 
vidual donations, but they were large. The Southern 
Cypress Company, of which Joseph Rathborne is presi- 
dent, gave $300, and the New Orleans Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation gave $100. 

A novel suit, and one which is of great interest to 
all lumbermen, was decided im Lake Charles yesterday. 
In April, 1899, S. J. Iles and J. L. Lyons entered into 
a contract with 8S. R. Prentiss, of Bangor, Me., to 
cut all the trees suitable for saw logs on a certain 
tract of land in Caleasieu parish owned by Mr. Pren- 
tiss, who agreed to pay $2 a thousand feet and the 
time for carrying out the contract was specified as the 
“loggimg season.” Mr, Prentiss claimed that the “log- 
ging season” ended on December 31 and that after 
that time the contract became null and void. He 
sued out a writ of injunction restraining Iles and 
Lyons from further cutting. The main point of. inter- 
est was as to the duratiom of the “logging season” in 
Louisiana. The jury did not see fit to agree with Mr. 
Prentiss that the logging season ended on December 
31. Instead it gave judgment in favor of the plain- 
tiffs for all lumber gotten out as long as they were 
engaged in logging, which was throughout May. 

Hon. F. B. Williams is the republican nomimee for 
congress in the Third district. He had definitely 
declined the nomination and had to be forced into 
acceptance by his friends. In spite of the fact that 
democracy is dominant in Louisiana, it is believed that 
Mr. Williams has a good chance of election. His escut- 
cheon is stainless and so great is his personal popular- 
ity that there is a splendid chance for him to reverse 
the usual order of things and bring about a repub- 
lican victory. Many democrats will support him. 

C. T. Patterson, head of the C. T. Patterson Com- 
pany, leaves tomorrow night for New York to be 
away several weeks. During his trip he will visit 
the Disston works, at Philadelphia. 

Secretary Henry W. Dakin, of the Natalbary Lum- 
ber Company, Natalbany, La., was in New Orleans 
today. He reports business all that could be desired. 

The new mill of Dibert, Stark & Brown, at Gibson, 
La., was run for a few days last week to test the 
machinery and so satisfactory was the test that it is 
safe to predict the plant will be in full operation 
within the next two weeks. The capacity of the plant 
is 75,000 feet of lumber amd 150,000 shingles a day. 
The members of this firm are all closely associated 
with Henry J. Lutcher, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company. Messrs. Stark and Brown are Mr. 
Lutcher’s sons-in-law and Capt. Dibert is the secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager of the plant at 
Lutcher. He has been associated with Messrs. Lutcher 
and Moore since the entry of this firm into the lum- 
ber business. 

R. H. Hackney has been succeeded as mamager of 
the Union Lumber Company by J. M. Sweatman. Mr 
Hackney resigned to take charge as manager of the 
Central Lumber Company. 
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THE WEST SIDE FLUME AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
CARTERS, CALIFORNIA. 





SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL EASTERN SHIPMENTS. 





An Up-to-Date Mill--Energetic Management--Large Capacity-- 
Extensive Timber Holdings. 


—or—oror 


With all large and prosperous enterprises the great 
secret of success lies in the ability to foresee the future, 
to grasp the opportunity, and to trim the sails to meet 
the changing breeze. ; 

Since the early days of lumbering in California, the 
records of each year and decade show the advance of 
progress and the annual institution of new and modern 
methods of manufacture and of logging. Old plans of 
procedure have been gradually passed by and laid aside 
as history, and the mills which now can be termed new 
are all of them illustrations of what the skill and inge- 
nuity of the American mind can accomplish. The early 
mulay saw and its accompaniment of saw mill tools was 
gradually displaced by the circular, and now the band 
mill has passed even the double circular and promises to 
be the mill of the century just opening. Methods of 
shipment and of sale have also been improved, until to- 
day only the most modern of mill operations and of 
management succeed in the race of competition and of 
excellence, 

Recognizing these qualities as being absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of a modern mill, the West Side Flume 
& Lumber Company of California in its new plant has 











TIMBER HOLDINGS OF THE WEST SIDE FLUME & 
LUMBER COMPANY, AND THE SIERRA RAILWAY. 








installed only the best of machinery, under the most 
skilled management and labor which could be obtained. 
The new mill is situated in the heart of the sugar and 
white pine district of the Tuolumne and the history of 
its inception and development is most interesting. 

In the year 1897 the efforts of the projectors, who had 
been purchasing all the timber land between the middle 
and north forks of the Tuolumne river, began to bear 
fruit. Their activities date back for some ten years, 
when a series of purchases at prices ranging about $3 
per acre began, based upon the speculative knowledge 
that the forests of the middle western, northern and 
southern states would become practically exhausted and 
the lumber demands of the country would have to de- 
pend upon the western reserves for their pine. Some 
years later a corporation was formed under the name of 
the West Side Flume & Lumber Company, whose pur- 
pose was to handle these tracts, enormous in their ex- 
tent, manufacture the lumber and so utilize the splendid 
natural resources of this district. It was about this 
time that William H. Crocker became interested in the 
company and recognized the excellent speculative possi- 
bilities about to be opened. In connection with Henry 
J. Crocker, a company was soon formed and definite 
plans were formulated whereby the great timber tracts 
could be exploited, the lumber manufactured and shipped 
to the markets of the world. Methods of fluming were 
considered but found to be inadequate and too expen- 
sive, while the other plans presented were carefully scru- 
tinized and then discarded as not feasible on account of 
the obstacles presented by the natural contour of the 
properties or other equally important considerations. 
Then it was that in 1897 the Sierra Railway Company of 
California commenced its expansion from Oakdale into 
the centers of the industrial life of Tuolumne county, 
California, reaching forward and onward with a tenacity 
boru of perfect faith and reliance in the natural possi- 
bilities of that county, rich in mineral, timber and other 
resources, 

Construction of the Narrow Gage. 

With the arrival of the railroad at Carters the trials 
of the lumber company ceased, so far as the projection 
of plans for exploiting their extensive timber holdings 
was concerned. There was only one feasible plan now 
possible, and that was the construction of a_narrow- 
gage railroad into the heart of the virgin forests of 
sugar and white pine which lay fourteen miles back 
from the end of the Sierra broad-gage road. Here it was 
that a great engineering feat had to be undertaken. 
Grades almost prohibitive in their percentage must be 
surmounted; mountain sides of granite had to be 
graded to allow of the passage of the rails; bridges had 
to be constructed over the depths at the ends of the 
canyons; all these and many more final difficulties had 
to be overcome before the West End Flume & Lumber 
Company could see its initial train of logs run into the 
mill at Carters. All this was accomplished, and today 
sees a narrow-gage railroad fourteen miles along the 
main track, with six miles of mountain spurs, equipped 


with the most modern Heisler geared locomotives, which 
ofttimes carry a train of sixteen heavily-loaded log cars 
up and down grades of from 4 to 7 per cent, illustrating 
the cleverness of the engineers and the superiority of 
the road’s construction. The scenery along this road is 
some of the most picturesque to be found in the Golden 
State, the canyons stretching for many miles below the 
track, partaking greatly of the typical scenic effects of 
the Yosemite valley. The lofty forest giants, the tumb- 
ling mountain torrents, the deep canyons and the start- 
ling curves of track make an impression never to be for- 
gotten. 

With the railroad into the timber finally constructed, 
the closing touches on the great mill at Carters were 
under way. The location of the mill site displays a 
keen bit of foresight. It is situated on the southern 
bank of a stream known as Turnback creek—a name 
entirely out of harmony with the energetic spirit which 
causes the company ever to push on, irrespective of the 
natural or other obstacles which may present them- 
selves. The site is level and affords every opportunity 
to lay out a system of lumber yards unexcelled on the 
coast, besides allowing the railroad to use all the land 
it desires for turntables, sidetracks and _ general 
terminal purposes. Turnback creek is dammed, form- 
ing a log pond about twenty acres in extent, with an 
estimated capacity of 9,000,000 feet of logs. A spur 
track from the log road runs to the side of the pond and 
admits of a saving of time in thus depositing the logs 
so that they are immediately available for the saws . 


Description of Pill Plant. 

The mill plant is one of the most modern ones on the 
Pacific coast, if not in the country. It was constructed 
under the personal supervision of Superintendent J. W. 
Barrett, who is one of the most practical and able mill- 
men in the west, while the machinery was supplied by 
John D. Eby, of San Francisco. The plant is all of mod- 





THE EXCURSION TRAINS. 


ern pattern, designed to accomplish the greatest amount 
of work in the shortest time and at least cost. to the 
company. Unlike some of the late mills constructed in 
this state, which compare in size with the Carters plant, 
the latter occupies a building that admits of perfect 
freedom of action on the part of the employees and elimi- 
nates all danger emanating from too crowded quarters. 
This is one of the most important features of a modern 
mill and is too often overlooked by the builders. The 
machinery consists of a 24x28-inch Filer & Stowell Cor- 
liss engine, operated by eight stationary tubular boilers, 
their furnaces being fed by automatic sawdust convey- 
ors. A Stearns band mill, running a 14-inch saw over 
a 9-foot wheel, in connection with a modern log carriage 
driven by a direct-acting steam feed, has proven a great 
success so far and gives every indication of being thor- 
oughly in keeping with the rest of the plant. The other 
tools in the mill consist of a heavy Pacific gang edger 


60 inches wide, swinging six 24-inch saws; an automatic 
gang trimmer, trimming up to 30-foot lengths; a gang 
lath bolter, gang lath machine, ample capacity shingle 
machines, Covel filingtools, Goodell & Waters’ heavy 
surfacing and flooring machines, together with automatic 
transfers and a live roll system instituted throughout 
the mill. This plant is installed on a system called 
the double-side mill, i. e., duplicated on either side of 
the floor of the mill proper. The mill running both sides 
has a daily capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber, the qual- 
ity of which cannot be excelled in this country. 

Situated close to the mill is a large, well appointed 
machine shop, fitted out with every modern tool neces- 
sary in such an establishment, while the company in- 
tends soon to start the construction of a large capacity 
box and sash and door factory, together with a pulp 
plant, thus utilizing every available foot of the timber 
taken from the mountain forests. The large store of 
the company is located about 200 yards away from the 
mill and will carry a stock adequate to fill the needs 
of the growing community of Carters and the surround- 
ing country. The lumber yard is directly in the rear of 
the mill and is designed to accommodate large stocks of 
green and dried lumber for local and shipping neces- 
sities, 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company is now cut- 
ting at the rate of 40,000,000 feet per annum, 60 per 
cent of which is suitable for sash, doors and blinds, both 
for exterior and interior finish. An important feature of 
the plant that prospective purchasers would do well to 
bear in mind is the fact that the entire milling system 
is located below the snow belt, thereby enabling them to 
ship to the eastern and foreign markets at all seasons of 
the year. 


Shipping Facilities. 


The shipping facilities of the company are most excel- 
lent. The main line track of the Sierra railway runs 
into the yard, where the cars can be loaded with orders 
for the eastern states, the northern or southern Pacific 
coast trade, or for the central parts of California. The 
shipments will all be made via Stockton, which will 
practically make that city the headquarters of all the 
trade orders of the company, which will employ in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 men on the completion of its entire 
plant. There is every reason to believe that the West 
Side Flume & Lumber Company has one of the best mill 
prospects in California, especially for eastern shipments, 
as it is in a position to manufacture, dry and ship any 
amount of lumber to fill even the most exacting demands. 
Working in concert with the Sierra Railway Company, 
whose lines connect with the overland routes of the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific systems, 
there should not be the least delay in ship- 
ments, no matter how large the quantity 
called for. Eastern buyers of white and 
sugar pine would do well to bear this ir 
mind. 


Officers of the Company. 


The officers of the West Side Flume & 
Lumber Company are: Henry J. Crocker, 
president and manager; Wellington Gregg, 
vice-president; Charles Gardner, secretary 
and treasurer; William H. Crocker and T. 
S. Bullock, forming the other members of 
the board of directors, with J. W. Barrett 
superintendent of the mill and logging 
properties. The offices of the company are 
in the Crocker building, San Francisco. 
The officers of the Sierra Railway Company 
are: Prince Andre Poniatowski, president; 
Henry J. Crocker, vice-president; 'T. S. Bul- 
lock, general manager; 8S. D. Freshman, 
. Maurice Casey, Hall McAllister, W. Frank 
m1 Pierce, Samuel Sussman, directors. 


An Enjoyable Excursion. 


One of the most interesting and hospitable efforts toward making 
their friends enjoy and appreciate the extent and magnitude of the 
lumbering operations of the company was the recent excursion given 
by the West Side Flume & Lumber Company in connection with 
the Sierra Railway Company. A special train of Pullmans carried 
the San Francisco guests of the two companies to Carters, while the 
following morning special local trains accommodated the Tuolumme 
county guests to the extent of 1,200 to the mill site and up the log- 
ging railroad to the woods. The logging trains were artistically deco- 
rated and the outing was one of the most picturesque ever seen in the 
state. Winding up the fourteen miles of scenic narrow gage, every 


now and then crossing the abrupt sides of a bisecting can- 
yon, the lofty trees ranging along the track seemed to 
partake of the nature of the festival, and their hooded 
spires nodded greetings to the visitors below. In the 
woods the hosts had prepared a luncheon among the 
pines. 

After the repast was finished, the guests were treated 
to the unusual sight of seeing two enormous pines felled. 
Few of the visitors had ever seen a monarch of the forest 
driven from its lofty estate and this feature of the day’s 
entertainment proved most interesting to them. The 
great logs were snaked down the skid road to the donkey 
engine and the great cables of the American Steel 
Wire Company never received more attention than they 
did that day ’way up in the Sierras. With the close of 
the day came the great ball in the hall above the com- 
+o fl store at Carters. On the return trip the San 

rancisco friends of the promoters of the two great 
Sierra enterprises took occasion to draw up and sign tes- 
timonials, the contents of which speak from out of the 


very hearts of all: ’ 4 
“We, the undersigned, guests of the Sierra Railway. 
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Views of the West Side Flume and Lumber Company’s Properties, Tuolumne County. California. 









































Mill of West Side Flume and Lumber Company, Carters, California. 


Company and the WestSide Flume & Lumber Company 
on the grand excursion given on their respective roads on 
May 25 and 26, 1900, desire to express our pleasure for 
the entertainment and hospitality of our generous hosts. 
As a token of the esteem in which we hold the officials 
of said companies, we hereby tender the following reso- 


lutions: 

: Appreciated by the Guests. 

Resolved, That exact information conveyed to us by 
this object lesson, the magnitude of the enterprise, the 


generous hospitality extended to all, renews’ our faith in 
the undeveloped riches of our mountain districts as one 
of the many opportunities of employing local capital. 

“Second—The courage and enterprise of our hosts in 
pushing to a successful completion the Sierra railway 
and the West Side Flume & Lumber Company road justi- 
fies the confidence and hearty support of the citizens of 
our state. 

“Third—We each and all express our hearty good-will 
and best wishes for the complete success of these great 


enterprises and shall never forget the splendid hospi- 
tality shown us. fry 

“Fourth—We desire’to commend and indorse the skill, 
care and complete success of the engineer in safely hand- 
ling the entire train under circumstances exceedingly 
difficult. 

“Fifth—To the president, directors and officers of said 
companies we convey by these resolutions our unqualified 
thanks for an instructive, entertaining and satisfactory 
outing.” 
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Decline of the San Francisco Millmen’s Strike—A West Coast Commercial Museum—New Mills 
and Timber Enterprises in Oregon—Completion of the Great Northern Tunnel 
—The Merits and Trade Prospects of Redwood Shingles. 





AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 22.—The lumber situa- 
tion in this state remains as when last reported, save 
that the mill strike seems to be about upon its last 
legs. The owners are winning every point in contro- 
versy, and it is the general opinion amongst the wise 
men in lumber trade circles that about ten days will 
settle the trouble. All through the fight the mill- 
owners have been in the right and have sustained a 
conservative and dignified policy, so that their posi- 
tion is am enviable one. ‘The employees are also to be 
congratulated, for there have been none of the troubles 
generally attendant upon the labor agitations of the 
last few years. Now, however, the mill employees 
are quietly going back to work at the old scale of 
wages, and the trouble seems to have about run its 
course. . . 

One peculiar phase of the strike has been the insti- 
tution of a couple of mills by the strikers themselves, 
with an evident purpose of fighting their old em- 
ployers. The mill movement cannot be a success, how- 
ever, for the strikers have not sufficient backing 80 
that credit and demand can be well sustained. Mat- 
ters will surely adjust themselves before a fortnight, 
when the mills will be running as full as ever both of 
orders and of men. : 

The city of Saw Francisco, following in the footsteps 
of staid old Philadelphia, has inaugurated a Commer- 
cial Museum, with a heavy and rapidly growing backing 
among the largest and best-known houses on this 
coast, and many of the lumber manufacturers and deal- 
ers are to be found on the rolls. The object of the 
orgamization is to foster by all possible means and 
methods the growing commerce of this city and of the 
coast in general. The governors of the museum were 
elected yesterday, and in the list of names of those 
on this board is that of E. M. Herrick, the well-known 
and popular president of the Pacific Pine Company. 
The latter will be a valuable authority on the board, 
for he understands the lumber situation better thar 
most people. His selection was a compliment well 
deserved. ; 

Redwood shingles are flowing eastward rapidly, and 
every indication points toward a heavy year’s quota. 
The total for 1900 should far exceed that of last year, 
and the possibilities for the next twelve months to 
come are enormous in their extent. Wher the eastern 
users and dealers come to know and appreciate what a 
shingle the redwood makes it will be extremely difli- 
cult for other kinds to compete with it. Its almost 
fireproof qualities should make it absolutely neces- 
sary in the eastern states, while its failure to warp 
either way is another noteworthy quality. The de- 
mand for the redwood shingle from the eastern lumber 
markets is getting heavy, amd dealers there should be 
careful not to have their competitors build up a heavy 
trade before they become aware that such an article 
is for sale. 

The export shipments of lumber from the bay of 
San Francisco or its customs confines have not been 
as heavy during the past month as they should have 
been, although the causes are readily understood. The 
troubles in China have had the greatest effect toward 
lessening the exports, and the mext month will witness 
similar conditions. Absolutely no lumber of any char- 
acter has gone to China, while Japan took only about 
30,000 feet, so the extent of the influence can be appre- 
ciated. The shipments can be seen below to be very 
small: 

Feet. Valued at 
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The prices received on these cargoes were not half 
bad, however, in comparison with those of the same 
month last year, for while the total in feet was only 
one-half the amount in 1900 that it was last year the 
total valuation of the shipments amounted to only 
about $8,000 less. This is rather encouraging in the 
face of the shortage in cargoes, and next month should 
see a visible increase in the figures. 

The Albion Lumber Company, Union Lumber Com- 
pany, Pacific Lumber Company, West Side Flume 
& Lumber Company, the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lum- 
ber Company and the Scott & Van Arsdale Lumber 
Company are shipping large quantites of redwood, 
sugar pine and yellow pine eastward, and their 
mills are crowded with orders for this season’s cut. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Sept. 22.—Portland’s colony of big 
saw mills will be increased in a few weeks by the addi- 
tion of another 100,000-foot plant.. Cone Bros., who have 
been operating a mill at Troutdale, Ore., and another one 
at Vancouver, Wash., have dismantled their Troutdale 
plant and are moving it to this city. They have secured 
a strip 500 feet deep with 400 feet frontage on the 
Willamette river, just below the city. Rail outlet will be 
given them by a spur which the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company will build to St. Johns, a suburb of 





Portland. Cone Bros. have secured a large tract of tim- 
ber around the headwaters of Lake river, about twenty- 
five miles below Portland, and will build a steam logging 
road, which will enable them to tap supplies sufficient to 
keep the mill running for ten years. As soon as the Port- 
land mill is ready for operation it will commence work 
on an order for 10,000,000 feet of ties. 

With an enormous wheat crop, the finest yield of hops 
on record and good prices for nearly all kinds of agri- 
cultural products, Oregon farmers are so well situated 
financially that they are building more houses and barns 
than ever before. This makes the local lumber business 
lively, but the bad crops in the middle west have ham- 
pered trade in that direction to a certain extent, although 
rail business farther east is still excellent. The trade 
with the Orient is practically at a standstill, partly on 
account of the war and strained financial conditions of 
China and Japan, and partly on account of the high 
rates demanded for ocean carriers. No recent engage- 
ments have been reported for lumber loading, but wheat 
charters out of Portland to-day touched the highest 
point reached in over ten years, 50s a ton being paid for 
a 5,000-ton carrier for January loading, with 52s 6d 
asked for an earlier vessel, 

The coast papers have been lately printing a good 
many items about prospective big lumber orders to be 
placed by the Russian government. Agents of the Czar 
have been visiting various coast ports recently, but as 
yet have not placed any big orders for lumber or any- 
thing else. Private firms, however, are picking up flour, 
firearms and provisions, and the steamship Tyr, which 
sailed from Portland Tuesday, carried, in addition to her 
cargo of flour and firearms, about 200,000 feet of dressed 
lumber, which will be used in the quarters of the Rus- 
sian officers at Vladivostock. When Russia finally estab- 
lishes her great base of supplies for army and navy on 
the Pacific, she will undoubtedly be a heavy purchaser 
of Pacific coast lumber, but just at present her great- 
est needs are provisions and powder. 

Ellsworth Bros., of South Bend., Wash., who are log- 
ging on the Nasel, put in 1,000,000 feet of logs last 
month, and expect to do equally as well this month. 
Armstrong & Owens, who are logging on the same stream, 
nave just completed a dam with a 14-foot head, and will 
float out a big lot of logs which otherwise could not reach 
tidewater except at a heavy expense. 

A number of Wisconsin men who have bought heavily 
in timber lands in the vicinity of Weippe, Idaho, are ar- 
ranging for the construction of a big mill near the mouth 
of Lo Lo creek. 

George M. Leflingwell, who owns about 12,000 acres of 
Lane county, Ore., timber lands, is reported to be look- 
ing for a mill site below the mouth of the McKenzie 
river, on which stream most of his lands are located. The 
mill will probably be constructed early in the spring. 

The Doernbecher Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
has just unloaded fifteen cars of ash lumber from its mill 
at Kelso, Wash. It has 300,000 feet more ready for 
shipment from Kelso, and has nearly 1,000,000 feet at 
Ranier, Ore. The factory is working 100 hands at 
present, and will increase that number to 250 hands 
by January 1. 

Beals Bros., of Tillamook, have recently purchased 
1,000 acres of timber land on Tillamook river, eleven 
miles from Tillamook, and will take the timber off for 
the mills at Tillamook. 

A. H. Tarbell, of Yackton, Columbia county, Ore., has 
the frame up and the machinery ordered for a 20,000-foot 
mill on Bennett creek, in the heart of a fine timber dis- 
trict. 

The Curtiss Lumbering Company is constructing a big 
canal at Detroit, Ore., connecting its mill pond with the 
end of the Corvallis & Eastern Railroad Company’s spur 
on the Breitenbush. It will be used for floating logs 
down to the cars for shipment to the company’s plant at 
Mill City. The company is also contemplating the con- 
struction of a big dam to be used for storing logs through 
the winter season, thus enabling the mills to run full 
time throughout the season. 

The largest scrip filing that has beén made for sev- 
eral weeks was reported the other day from Lewiston, 
Ida., where Earl L. Marvin, of St. Paul, representing 
the Northern Pacific railroad, filed scrip on 30,000 acres 
of white pine land lying on Washington creek, a trib- 
utary of the north fork of the Slearwater river, It is 
reported that the land, together with a lot more owned 
by the same company, will shortly be turned over to a 
big Eastern syndicate. The tract filed on to-day adjoins 
one of 10,000 acres mentioned in the Lumberman a few 
weeks ago as being “scripped” by Governor Schofield, of 
Wisconsin, and his associates. White pine in. the Pacific 
northwest is a rare article compared with fir and spruce, 
and the tract in Idaho is said to be one of the finest in 
the West. 

County officials in Clatsop, Columbia and Tillamook 
counties are considering the advisability of raising the 
rate of assessment on timber lands. The average valua- 
tion on timber lands in Clatsop county last year was 
$1.92 an acre, in Columbia county $2.35 an acre, and in 


Tillamook county about $2.05 an acre. 

James Young, of Cedarville, Cal., has purchased a 
tract of timber land and will build a sawmill near 
Lakeview, Ore. There is a large local demand for lum- 
ber in the Geese Lake valley, and mills in that country 
are a rarity as yet. 





NOTES IN THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 22.—The great $3,000,000 tun- 
nel of the Great Northern railroad through the Cascade 
mountains was successfully pierced yesterday after three 
years’ work. The bearing this piece of work will have 
on the lumber trade is quicker shipment and, possibly, 
the mill men hope, better eastern freight rates. 

The creditors of the Sunset Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, are to meet shortly to appoint a trustee to wind 
up its affairs. Proceedings in bankruptcy were taken 
last week. 

Senator A. G. Foster, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Tacoma, returned from an eastern trip on 
Wednesday of this week. 

W. P. Wheelwright, of the Pacific Export Lumber 
Company, Portland, is in the city en route to Van- 
couver, B, C., where his firm is loading several vessels 
for China and Siberia. 

O. S. Lewis, of the Gold Bar Lumber Company, Gold 
Bar, was in Seattle yesterday. He says his firm is 
enjoying a good fall trade. 

One of the out-of-town lumbermen in town today is 
Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle 
Company, Fairhaven. 

The Stetson & Post Mill Company, of this city, last 
week bought 2,000,000 feet of lumber at Olympia to be 
used to fill local orders. 


THE REDWOOD SHINGLE. 

Unquestionably one of the best shingles made in 
the world, and not unnaturally claimed by its pro- 
ducers to be the best, is that manufactured from 
the redwood of California. The material itself is 
excellently adapted for shingles, as it is durable when 
exposed to weather, has a fine natural color, is not 
readily inflammable and has the peculiar property 
of shrinking or swelling very little with changes of 
moisture. Its manufacture is excellent, being cut of 
good thickness and air dried. 

These claimed advantages might seem to be dis- 
credited by the fact that redwood shingles have gained 
very little foothold east of California or outside of the 
section where they are naturally the cheapest shingles; 
but those familiar with their Pret understand that 
the failure to build up a large and substantial business 
in them has been because of faulty commercial methods. 
Until a recent time the redwood shingle business was 
conducted in a haphazard, hand-to-mouth fashion, 
which made it impossible to build a reliable trade. The 
shingles would be introduced into the east and meet with 
favor, but when the buyer wanted to replenish his stock 
just as likely as not he would be unable to do so, with 
the result that eastern handlers became discouraged 
and would decide to deal in a material whose supply 
could be depended upon. 

Redwood shingles are practically all manufactured 
on the coast north of San Francisco bay, where there 
is, or has been, no railroad connection and dependence 
was placed upon yessel transportation to the railroad 
terminals. This connection is always more or less un- 
certain and makes prompt shipments impossible of 
guaranty. With the stocks carried exclusively at the 
mills there was always a temptation to hold orders until 
a deck load could be shipped at once, making quick ship- 
ment of car load lots practically unknown. In addition, 
preference was so often given to the cargo trade in lum- 
ber that shingles would be neglected. A recent special 
difficulty has been occasioned by the withdrawal of so 
many vessels from the coasting lumber trade to the 
Alaska business and for use by the government. 

To overcome all these difficulties and put the business 
on a proper basis the Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Humboldt county decided to establish a shingle 
storage and drying yard in the dry climate of southern 





California convenient to railroad terminals. It selected | 


a site at South Riverside, near Corona, on the Southern 
California railway, which is a system connecting the 
various portions of the southern California fruit belt, 
and there it has piled up a very large stock of shingles. 
Shipments are made by vessel from the mills to San 
Pedro bay and thence taken by rail to the yard. A Cal- 
ifornia contemporary has two views of this excellent 
stock of shingles piled in loose’ fashion on both sides 
of a railroad track for a distance of a mile and contain- 
ing over 100,000,000 shingles: From this point quick 
shipments can be made by ¢ither the Santa Fe or the 
Southern Pacific. With sueh an arrangement and such 
facilities and stocks, it should be possible to build up a 
profitable and permanent business with the east, 


ee el 
PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 

John W. Alexander, purchasing agent for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, is still buying claims through 
Pacific county, Washington, his recent operations being 
confined to small tracts which are situated among other 
lands owned by the company. He is not making any 
effort to secure lands otherwise situated, no matter how 
good the timber is or how low the price. 

Eastern investors have been prospecting in the lumber 
camps of the northwest with the idea of buying stamps 
of trees to utilize in the manufacture of pitch tar, pyro- 
ligneous acid and charcoal. 

The largest raft ever towed on the Pacific coast reached 
San Francisco September 3 without the loss of a single 
log. The raft left Seattle August 22 and was 618 feet 
long. It drew twenty-eight feet of water. 

At Aberdeen, Wash., there has been a drop of 50 cents 
a thousand in the price of logs. This is due chiefly to 
the high rates by rail and water, and a petition has 
been circulated asking the Northern Pacific railroad for 
a reduction in rough lumber rates to the Missouri river. 
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The Record. 


Alabama, 


Birmingham—W. H. Merritt has withdrawn from the 
Hawkins Lumber Company. 

Florence—The Florence Stave Company recently started 
and has absorbed the Mint Springs Stave Company. 

Gadsden—The Coosa River Lumber Company, also the 
Queen City Lumber Company have started here. 

Huntsville—The North Alabama Lumber Company, com- 
posed of eastern capitalists, has opened an office here and 
will operate a steamboat and barges on the Tennessee river. 

Hurricana—The Hand Export Company has been organ- 





ized. 

Pratt City—The Pratt City Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Arthur C. Sharpley, T. O. Sharpley and 
Henry Dill, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Mobile—The Manufacturers’ Export Company has been 
incorporated here with the following officers: President, 
J. F. McKeon; vice president, William McGee; secretary, J. 
W. Kilduff, and treasurer and general manager, J. BH. North. 

Arkansas, 

Belleville—The Belleville Lumber Company is engaged in 
the saw mill business. 

DeQueen—The Pullman Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has started a saw mill. 

Lonsdaie—T. W. Gibbs, of Hot Springs, has started a 
saw and planing mill. 

Smithdale—Elliott Hastings & Co. are engaged in saw mill 
operations. 

Connecticut. 


Stamford—Getman, Judd & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Getman & Judd Co., incorporated with a capital stock 
of $60,000. : 

Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Anderson Lumber Company, of Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., will open a branch office with HE. Anderson, vice 
president, in charge. 

Georgia. 

Bainbridge—E. V. Babcock & Co. will open an office. 

Cox—The Stubbs Lumber company is closing out. 

Macon—The W. W. Hallam Hardwood Lumber Company 
has succeeded BH. A. Hallam and W. W. Hallam. 

Menlo—Landers Bros. are out of business. 

Tifton—The Tifton Saw Mill company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. J. W. Hyde, of 
Cordele, is president. Others interested are George W. 
Hyde and Ernest A, Hyde. 

Illinois, 

Chicago—The Chicot Lumber Company, 900 Calumet 
building, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$300,000.—Johnson & Edwards have removed to 604 Roa- 
noke building.—The W. M. Ritter Manufacturing Company, 
of Columbus, O., has opened sales office in the Rookery 
building. 

Biliott—The McClure & Taylor Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded Peter Helgeland. 

Evergreen Park—The Evergreen Park Match Works has 
been succeeded by the Park Match Company, incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Madison—The FE. C. Robinson Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has started. 

Ramsey—J. J. Wright has succeeded Wright & Hendrix. 

Spring Grove—The Barker Lumber Company, of Delavan, 
Wis., will start a yard. 

Indiana. 

Francesville—The Dye Bros. Lumber Company is engaged 
in the lumber business. (See Jasper County Lumber Com- 
pany, Remington.) 

Millersburg—John W. Kern has succeeded D. B. Myers. 

Roselawn—Alford Bros have sold to the T. W. Grant Lum- 
ber Company. 

lowa. 


Belmond—The Belmond Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $7,000 by O. Thompson, L. 
Pals, F. Linck, 8S. N. Hinman, A. Rickens, H. C. Tyrrell and 
F, E. Snyder. 

Cedar Falls—Meyers Bros. have started in the lumber 
business. 

Melvin—George A. Romey will open a lumber yard. 

New Virginia—Killam & Steer have sold to the S. C. Lee 
Lumber Company. 

Primghar—The Wisconsin Land Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George R. Slocum, 
C. H. Montzheimer, R. H. Gray and Leo Wollenburg. 

Kansas. 

Morse—Frank R. Lanter is moving his stock to yard at 
Olathe, 

Kentucky. 

Cane Valley—Rice & Collier have succeeded T. C. Dud- 
geon & Co, 

Middleboro—The W. D. Osborne Lumber Company has 
moved to Owensboro and reorganized. 

Winchester—Azbill & Bush are engaged in the lumber, 
ete, business. 

Maine. 


Bridgton—Frank Field has severed his connection as 
Manager and part owner of the Bridgton Lumber Company 
tenes succeeded by T. H. Burnham, of the Bridgton Machine 
\ ny. 

Randolph—Granville A. Fuller, of Boston, has succeeded 
Putnam & Closson. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—H. L. Grube, secretary of the J. S. Hoskins 
Lumber Company, has withdrawn. Dill & Roehle have been 
Succeeded by Dill, Lewis & Co. 

Westminster—The Citizens’ Lumber & Coal Company has 
engaged in business here. 

Massachusetts. 
Boston—Clifford J. Kellar is out of the lumber business. 
Michigan 
net! Falls—Brown & Kimball have started a lumber 


Detroit—The Delta Lumber Company Is closing out. 
Union City—H. C. Moore has sold out. 
West Bay City—Eastwood & King are out of business. 


Minnesota. 
g alexandria—Millard Fifield has succeeded D. S. Fifield 


Crookston—The Stewart Lumber Company has sold to 
Saaen Bros., of Fisher. 
int ake Benton—It is reported Ben Marti has bought an 
suarest in the Lampert Lumber Company, which will be 
cceeded by the Marti & Lampert Lumber Company. 


‘ Ware—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, of Minne- 
Polis, has purchased the yard operated by C. J. Bovee & Co. 
Missouri. 


paruthersville—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, of 
ry has been incorporated with a cape! stock of $50,- 
© operate in Missouri 8, C. Humphrey is agent here. 
here enttin View—Bunker Bros., of Springfield, have moved 
St “4 changed to the Bunker Lumber Company. 
St. Tone ms J. Haus is out of business. 
Robin uis—E. C. Robinson has been succeeded by the B. C. 
of § aon Lumber Company, incorporated with a capital stock 
Offerr0°, by B.C. Robinson, Calvin Robinson and Henry 


is engag -——~-The Union Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., 


ed in business here. 


Nebraska. 
Columbus—Hardy & Lund have succeeded the Columbus 
Planing Mill Company. 
Ord—W. L. Phillips has engaged in the lumber business. 
New Jersey. 
Trenton—The American Timber Investment Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000,000 to deal in 


timber lands. Incorporators: Louis B. Dailey, Evan J 
Dudley and Kenneth K. McLaren, of Jersey City. 
New York. 


Long Island—-The Long Island Sash & Door Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $24,000, by 
Isaac Baer, Emma Conklin, 8S. A. Aronson, T. Kramer, I. 
Mark and Bernard London. 


North Carolina. 
Dunn—Fowler & Jones are succeeded by the Dunn Lum- 


ber Company. 
North Dakota. 
Granville—C. A. Stubbins & Co. are engaged in business 


ere. 
Wales—Ole D. Ostby has succeeded Ostby & Cole, recently 
started. 
Ohio. 


Bellefontaine—The J.. L. Harrod Company has changed 
ownership. 

Ironton—The Ironton Door & Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated by George N. Gray, George H. Gray, E. 8. 
Culbertson, E. G. Scripture and C. A. Thompson. 


Oklahoma. 

m. aia, Canadian Valley Lumber Company recently 
started, 

Enid—The Downey Lumber Company has started. 

Shawnee—The Home Lumber Company, J. W. Replogle 
proprietor, has started. 

Oregon. 

Sumpter—The A. C. Shaw Lumber Company has sold to 

J. H. Stallings, Sr., of Salt Lake City. 


Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny—The Ahlers & Bergman lumber yard was sold 
recently to Mrs. M. M. Thompson. 

Cogan House—Maxwell Bros. have dissolved partnership, 
A. J. Maxwell succeeding to the lumber business. 

Donora—Eggers & Graham have started a lumber yard 
and planing mill. 

Montoursville—The Hatfield Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Reedsville—The Reedsville Planing Mill Company has sold 
to James Kelly. 

Scranton—Chapman & Hull have dissolved partnership. 

Tennessee, 
Fosters—The Forked Deer Lumber Company, C. A. Foster, 


manager, has started in the saw mill, lumber and grocery 
business. 


Texas. 
Beaumont—The United Export Company has started here, 
with L. I. Parminter as manager.——The Cow Creek Tram, of 


Call, Tex., has opened a sales office here. 
Morgan—Ripey & Erwin will open a lumber yard. 
Orange—The Morgan-Curry Lumber Company has been 
organized here to do a lumber and timber exporting busi- 
ness, by Robert Morgan, Jr., and H. B. Curry. 
Vermont. 
Woodford—Evans Bros. have sold to the E. Adams Cofh- 
pany of Bennington, Vt. 
Virginia. 
. Alexandria—Smoot & Co. have sold to Henry K. Field 
Co. 


Washington. 

Ballard—Rhodes Bros. recently began sash and door man- 
ufacturing. 

Deep Creek—Nolan 
Trogden, 

South Bend—The Cole Shingle Company has succeeded 
E. C. Burke. 

Tacoma—The Michigan Box Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 by E. H. Kingsley, 
president and manager; L. J. Boeshar, vice president; M. 
M. Smith, secretary and treasurer, and W. W. Lytle, super- 
intendent. 


& Strong have succeeded Nolan & 


West Virginia. 
Clarksburg—N. B. McCarty, of Buckhannon, W. Va., will 
open a branch office. 


Wisconsin, 

Green Bay—C. & O. Schwartz have sold out. 

LaCrosse—Hixon & Co. have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by Ellen J. Hixon, Frank P. 
Hixon and Joseph M. Hixon. 

Monrvoe—The W. EB. James Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Gifford & Mitchell. 

Stoughton—The Heddles Lumber Company has added the 
coal business of A. L. Severson. 

Watertown—The I. L. Henry Company recently began 
box manufacturing. : 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne—The Sweetwater Lumber Company has been 
incorporated witL a capital stock of $5,000. 

Thermopolis—J. R. Todd has engaged in lumber business. 

New Brunswick. 

Chipman—The Sayre & Holly Lumber Company, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000.  Incor- 
porators: IF. EB. Sayre, Mrs. Sayre, J. Walter Holly, Mrs. 
Holly and John E, Sayre. 





NEW IiILLs. 





Alabama. 
Parrish (near)—J. E. Chandler will build a saw mill. 
Sylacauga—T. J. Matthews is building a saw mill. 
Florida. 
High Springs—W. F. Shepherd will start a saw mill. 
Georgia, 

Fitzgerald—J. H. Hoffman & Co. have purchased a tract of 
hardwood timber and will build a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 25,000 feet oak and hickory. 

Savannah—John Harris, of this place, and Robert J. 
Aiken, of Macon, will build a sash and door factory. 

Wilcox County—BE. D. Walsh & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., will 
build a mill for manufacturing yellow pine. 

lowa. 

Burlington—The saw mill of E. T. Dankwardt, leased by 
J. D. Harmer, which was recently burned, will be rebuilt on 
the old site, with a capacity of 40,000 feet daily. 

Kentucky. 

Scranton—The Oneonta Lumber Company will rebuild on 

a larger scale its burned plant. 
Michigan 

Marcellus—C. W. Willison, of Decatur, has completed a 
new hardwood steam mill of about 50 h. p. and will start 
operations about October 1. 

Missouri. 
Steinmetz—C. Tolson will start a saw mill and grist mill. 


New York. 
cra 8. Smith, box maker, is building a new frame 


mill. 
Salisbury Center (near)—Chris. Johnson will rebuild. 








Oregon. 

Bennett—A. H. Tarbell, ot Yankton, Columbia county, will 
build a saw mill. 

Lakeview (near)—James Young, of Cedarville, Cal., has 
purchased a tract of timber land and will build a mill. .. 

Portland—Cone Bros. have dismantled their Troutdale 
plant and will move it here; also will build a steam saw 
mill about 25 miles away. 


Tennessee. 
Chattanooga—C. A. Scott has purchased 6,000 acres in 
Monroe county for $10,000 and will build two saw mills. 
Rockwood—John Molyneux will build a planing mill 50 
x80 feet and will open a lumber yard. 
Washington. 
Anacortes—R. P. Thomas & Co. are building a saw mill. 
Tacoma—The Michigan Box company, recently incorpor- 
ated, will build a box factory plant to cost $10,000. 
West Virginia. 
Harrisville (near)—James E. Tyler has purchased 6,000 
acres of timber land for $50,000 and will develop it. 
Wiscohsin. 
Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Lumber company has 
erected a new band mill. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama, 
Rock Springs—The stave mill of the Woodstock Iron 
Works burned with a loss of $10,000, one-half insured. 
Indiana. 

Rockville—Fickle & Graham’s lumber yard and sheds 
burned. Lots from $4,000 to $5,000, with $1,500 insurance. 
Kentucky. 

Greensburg—Fire in the lumber yard of A. K. Workman 

caused a loss of $10,000, uninsured. 
Maryland 
Baltimore—The Chesapeake Lumber aera plant was 
damaged about $3,000 by fire; fully insured. 
New Jersey. 
Atlantic Highlands—The lumber yards of the Corning 
Lumber Company burned September 25. Loss $50,000. 
New York. 
Cherry Creek—W. F. Stetson’s box factory burned. Loss 
between $8,000 and $10,000, uninsured. 
Syracuse—T. Hefferman’s planing mill was damaged by 
fire September 21. Loss about $7,000, insured for $4,000. 
Worthville (near)—The shingle and lumber mill of Jas- 
per Larrabee burned. Uninsured. 


Ohio. 

Cleveland—Fire destroyed the plant of the Marquard 
Sash and Door Company Sunday night last. The company 
will rebuild at once. Insured. 

Pennsylvania. 

Altoona—William Stokes’ planing mill was burned by an 
incendiary fire September 21. Loss $5,000. 

Altoona—aA fire, pg to be of incendiary origin, 
caused a loss of $10,000 in the planing mill of William 
Stokes. Fully insured. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The dry kiln and about 150,000 feet of lum- 
ber of the Reliance Lumber Company burned. Loss $16,500; 
insured for $6,500. 

West Virginia. 

Glenelk—Henry Dilcher’s lumber mill and machinery 
burned. Loss about $15,000 with $8,000 insurance. 

Huntington—The planing mill of Samuel Beswick burned. 
Loss $10,000, insured for $2,000. 


THE NEW FORESTRY. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


adapted to American conditions, and I think it is worth 
while to spend one’s life in so interesting a task. 

“If you could visit Biltmore and examine the sort of 
forestry which we are practicing, you would find in many 
cases there is scarcely any difference betweeen forestry 
and lumbering, aside from the fact that we try to protect 
our forests from the fire. Forestry on a large scale is pos- 
sible only if forestry pays well. Under the conditions 
prevailing in the United States at the present time, it 
pays in rare instances only. The people will have to en- 
engage in forestry themselves on their own account, or 
they will have by legal provision to make forestry a remu- 
nerative business. Protection from forest fires, a work 
which is largely beyond the power of the individual forest 
owner, though ‘of course requiring his hearty co-operation 
and the proper regulation of forest taxes are the means 
leading to the desired end.” 

When Mr. Schenck came to this country he knew little 
of the English language. Now he speaks it fluently with 
but a slight accent, and writes it even better than he 
speaks it. He has been a frequent contributor to popular 
discussions of forestry subjects, and these have been of 
such a practical nature, evincing so keen an appreciation 
of the financial and property interests involved, that his 
writings have attracted wide attention and have been 
extensively copied. The point he insists upon is that for- 
estry, to be practiced by the individual, must pay, or it 
cannot be practiced at all. In his own work he rigidly 
applies this rule. The land is devoted to that which will 
yield the best returns. If a piece of ground is better 
adapted for agricultural than for tree growth, it is de- 
voted to the former purpose; but he holds, and in this 
every one will agree with him, that there is sufficient 
land in this country not suited to agriculture or that is 
not needed for agricultural purposes, so that if devoted 
to tree growing it will provide for all the necessities of 
the United States in this direction for practically all 
time. 

In Dr. Schenck’s opinion, the time for ideal theorizing 
has past, as has also the time for mere agitation. What 
is now wanted is practical work. In this he joins hands 
with the head of the government forestry division. The 
latter, however, by virtue of his official position, largely 
has to do with government forestry, while Dr. Schenck 
is working toward private forestry. What he has writ- 
ten along these lines has had much to do in shaping pub- . 
lie sentiment and has accomplished, first, the better un- 
derstanding by the eastern forestry enthusiasts of the 
lumbermen’s position, and, second, the better understand- 
ing by lumbermen as to the financial possibilities of for- 
estry. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 24.—There is a healthful, hopeful, 
buoyant feeling in the lumber market that augurs well 
for the coming season. Prices are as a rule being well 
maintained, and although there is not a great deal of 
lumber moving still the volume of inquiry is large and 
occasionally orders follow the quoting of figures. — 

That expected boom in building has mot yet arrived, 
it is true, but from the suburbs come tales of much 
renewal of work, principally in the little Long Island 
towns and villages and here and there along the Hud- 
son shore. In the city itself there is little that is new 
to tell of, for what work there is going on is largely 
the finishing up of the sprimg building. 

A promising feature of the market is the fact that 
a number of yellow pine men are figuring away as 
hard as they can on some big contracts. One is for 
something like 45,000,000 feet of yellow pine intended 
for the South American market, while another is an 
order for 6,000,000 feet for a railroad. 

There is little doing in the export trade just now. 
The advances in freights put a stop to all that, for they 
have gone up anywhere from 40 to 50 percent, and even 
at that it seems absolutely impossible to get vessels, 
not alone because of the coal charters but because so 
many have been impressed into transport service. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia capitalists are said to 
be the people behind the mew corporation, the Amer- 
ican Timber Investment Company, which was _ incor- 
porated under the New Jersey laws in that state last 
week. The capital is $10,000,000, and the company 
proposes to deal in timber lands and market its own 
timber. The incorporators are Louis B. Dailey, Evan 
J. Dudley, and Kenneth K. McLaren, of Jersey City 
all said to be in the employ of the Corporation Trust 
Company, of New Jersey. 

Schedules of Hobert E. Rider, of 156 Broadway, 
against whom creditors filed a petition in bankruptcy 
on August 10, show liabilities of $67,548 and no assets. 

A. W. Williamson, who was formerly with E. A. 
Smith & Co., but is now in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness for himself at the head of the house of A. M. Wil- 
liamson & Co., Providence, R. I., was a visitor to the 
city last week. 

W. C. Heyser, of 8. Heyser & Soms, the well-known 
manufacturers of hardwood doors and interior finish, 
Jackson, Mich., visited the trade recently. 

George H. Huganir, who represents W. E. Kelley * 
Co., Chicago, spent several days in the metropolis last 
week. W. E. Kelley & Co. now operate a branch office 
in Boston and are developing a very large business in 
the east, both with purchasers of western amd north- 
eastern pine. 

A. Y. Steeves, of No. 18 Broadway, has been appoint- 
ed the eastern agent of EK. B. Williams & Co., of New 
Orleans, La., and is now prepared to give quotations 
on cottonwood, ash, or yellow pine, for either domestic 
or export use, 

The first meeting of the new board of trustees of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will take place in this city mext Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

bees visitors to the city were: KE. C. Stanton, man- 
ager for the H. M. Loud Sons Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Horton Corwin, jr., of the Branning 
Manufacturing Company, Edenton, N. C.; John 
Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Company, Water- 
town, Fla., who is credited with being the 
largest owner of yellow pine stumpage in that 
state; L. H. Swan, of the Swan-Donagh Lumber Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; William Hawley Judd, 
Stamford, Conn.; John J. Kidd, Baltimore, Md., and 
John T. Tyler, secretary and treasurer of the H. M. 
Tyler Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N Y. 

S. P. Ryland, of Ryland & Brooks, Baltimore, Md., 
is here, and so is W. W. Robertson, of the Pocahontas 
Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., and C. H. Bond, of 
Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y., whose friends will be 
glad to hear he is recovering from his recent illness. 

Returned to the city after trips west are J. C. Turner, 
of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company, and E. 
A. Landon, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
St. Louis. 

Joseph Turner, a well-known wholesale lumber deal- 
er, is now representing I. N. E. Allen & Co. in the 
local market. 

The Woodbine club, which is composed of some four- 
teen members of the lumber trade who are incapable of 
bowling anything less than 200, has begun its fall 
campaign at its bowling alleys, 126th street and Lenox 
avenue. The officers of the club are so proud of their 
prowess that they are seriously considering the advis- 
ability of sending out a general challenge to any other 
club in existence. 


Charters for the Week. 


In steam tonnage timber rates from the gulf to the 
United Kingdom and continent are still increasing, 
being now quotable at 130s to 132s 6d, the latter rate 
having been the prevailing one in at least two recent 
charters to a direct port. Rates from St. John to the 
west coast of England are at about 67s to 67s 6d. Ship- 
pers, it is hardly needful to say, are somewhat reluctant 
to pay these rates. 


In sail tonnage the market for long voyages continues 
strong in all cargoes. Offerings of bottoms to the River 
Plate are still very moderate, though full rates are bid, 
being $15 from the gulf to Buenos Ayres. West India 
freights show no change. There is, however, consider- 
able improvement in coastwise lumber rates. The pres- 
ent basis is about $6.25 from Fernandina to New York, 
and the improvement is further reflected in the following 
list of charters for the week: 


Average 

Vessels. Tonnage. 

IRD 6.6 0'S 5 Swed edb Wee hos oe Biles 4 406 
I 5 Le aig die: Wi Sieh SOA Aces 6 749 
EE. < cnc va ah 6 SG. to eee Cs eee nee 4 289 
a PS ree et re ee ere were eae 18 435 
Total, and total tonmage.......0cccrcvcee 82 19,408 
De BR Ns 5 6.0.5.0w e656 sree Kehoe eos 21 13,501 





AT THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


Norti TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 26.—There has been 
unusual activity among the lumbermen of this port this 
week. Lumber has been arriving so fast that many of 
the dealers find it difficult to get enough men to move it 
from their docks in time for arriving cargoes. A. 
Weston & Sons have had a notice of “men wanted” 
posted for ten days or more. During Saturday and Sun- 
day twenty-one lumber-laden vessels arrived at this port, 
whose cargoes aggregated about 15,000,000 feet. This 
was a record-breaker, being the largest amount of lum- 
ber received here during any similar period of this sea- 
son, and we do not think it was excelled last season. 

About all of this 15,000,000 feet goes into the yards 
here for winter stock, very little of it being reforwarded. 
It was divided up among F. A. Myrick, McLean Bros., 
Silverthorne & Co., LaFaiver & Co., Eastern Lumber 
Company, Lee & Lentz, Oille & McKeen, A. Weston & 
Sons, Smith, Fassett & Co., J. & T. Charlton, W. H. 
Cowper & Co, 

Trade has been improving very materially during the 
last month and the dealers are looking forward to good 
trade during the fall and early winter. Stocks this fall 
compare favorably with those of a year ago, and it is 
beginning to look as if it would be even larger at the 
close of navigation than at that time. Owing to the 
light trade during the summer, a great many of our 
dealers will go into the winter with larger stocks than 
was contemplated. 

While being towed to her dock, the schooner “Kate 
Darley” went hard aground in the Tonawanda creek 
Saturday, just opposite the Muskoka Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks. Several tugs of the Great Lake Towing 
Company succeeded in effecting her release after consid- 
erable damage being done. The vessel will probably have 
to be put into dry dock for repairs. 

Fred B. Clark, of the Clark-Jackson Lumber Company, 
of Duluth, Minn., was in town this week calling on 
friends. He reports prices easing off somewhat in the 
northwest, but inasmuch as it is close to the end of the 
season he does not look for any further decline. 

J. A. Buch, of Reading, Pa., spent several days of this 
week in town, looking after his lumber interests. 

John N. McLean, Philadelphia representative of Me- 
Lean Bros., this city, is spending the week looking over 
stocks here. He reports trade improving somewhat in 
the Quaker City. 

W. Ben Ellmaker, president of the Spider Lake Lum. 
ber Company, of Spider, Wis., who makes his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., spent Friday of last week calling on 
friends and acquaintances in the lumber trade here, 

Hon. John Charlton, of Lynedock, Ont., is spending 
the week here. He is of the firm of J. & T, Charlton, 
well known dealers of this place. 

L, E. Swan, of the Swan-Donogh Lumber Company, 
left town Sunday night for a trip east, combining busi- 
ness and pleasure. He expects to visit New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, returning the latter 
part of the week. 

Local box makers report business good. They are com- 
pelled to run sixteen to twenty hours a day to keep up 
with orders. 

A corps of engineers have been at work along the Erie 
canal in this city, taking soundings of the soil to ascer- 
tain of what it consists, so as to figure on the probable 
cost of converting it into a ship canal, Should this work 
be done, which is not at all probable, it would likely 
seriously affect the lumber interest of this city. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFrato, N. Y., Sept. 26.—There is a better showing 
in lake receipts for the week, the total being 9,548,000 
feet; with 3,525,000 shingles. There is promise of ar 
improvement from this time on. 

The demand for lake tonnage is considerably better, 
so that in some instances the rate has advanced. Brok- 
ers report that they have obtained $1.87} on cargoes 
from Ford River, Green Bay, and $1.624 from Georgian 
bay. Duluth is paying $2.25 to Bay City, but there is 
no Buffalo rate of more than $2 reported. 

O. E. Yeager is preparimg to return to the lumber 
trade this fall, but has not made his final arrangements. 
He will probably open a yard in Buffalo. His record 


as a member of the Empire Lumber Company is of the 





best and everybody will be glad to see him well estab- 
lished again. 

The new office of C..M. Betts & Co. is practically fin- 
ished, and will be occupied before the end of the week. 
There is no notice of a house warming, but visitors will 
be received royally whenever they come that way. The 
office is itself something to warm one’s fancy just to look 
at it. 

Surveyor-General Wall is back from his easterr trip, 
made to look up the feeling of the seaboard trade in 
regard to hardwood inspection. He found the friends 
of the movement quite as numerous as could be ex- 
pected, and will soon be taking steps to extend the in- 
spection both east and west. 

It has been arranged that Vicegerent Smark C. H. 


. Stanton shall attend the Hoo-Hoo convention at Dallas, 


Tex., as a representative of more than the local inter- 
ests of the order. This is the year when Buffalo is in- 
viting everybody to come and make her a visit in 1901, 
for she is getting ready to set forth one of the most 
unique fairs, the Pan-American Exposition, that America 
has ever seen. ‘There is every reason for organized 
bodies to hold their conventions in Buffalo next year, 
for in that way they can kill two birds with one stone. 
It has been found that the societies the country over ap- 
preciate this argument, for they are coming here next 
year almost unanimously, only those staying away that 
have a special reason for doing so. The city, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the local Hoo-Hoo organization 
have united in an urgent invitation to the Concatenated 
Order to drop in or us during the ninth day of the ninth 
month of next year. Mr. Stanton will not accept “No” 
for an answer, for he will be fortified with the most con- 
vincing of documents from the proclamation of the 
mayor down. 

Preparations for holding a concatenation October 3 
are mow well under way by Vicegerent Snark Stanton, 
and there is promise of a good class of kittens to add 
to the order. 

Hugh McLean and party, including W. A. McLean, 
who looks after the Indiana interests of the firm, and 
lives at New Albany, are closing the month in camp 
up the Gatineau River, a tributary of the Ottawa, 
seventy-five miles north of the capital city of the Do- 
minion. R. D. McLean, who was lately married in 
Indiana, is settling in Buffalo. 

Henry J. Winde, one of the leading dealers in fine 
hardwood lumber in Boston, is spending about ten days 
in Buffalo, looking up trade interests. 

R. T. Jomes, of the Doane & Jones Lumber Company, 
of Elmira, and president of the Board of Trade of that 
city, was in Buffalo this week in the interest of the firm. 

C. M. Carrier, a Buffalo lumberman, temporarily re- 
tired, is preparing to open up his tract in northern 
Mississippi, though no exact time for beginning business 
has been set. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—There is little that is excit- 
ing coming up in the lumber world of Boston, and noth- 
ing which can be construed into interesting news by the 
most violent effort of the imagination. One item, how- 
ever, which affects all alike may be recorded, and that is 
an appreciable reviving of trade for almost the entire 
list of different kinds of lumber which are marketed in 
this region. All through the hot, dry summer we have 
been looking forward to the opening of the schools and 
the return of the summer vacationers, expecting at that 
time a renewed interest in the buying of lumber. It be- 
gins to seem that Boston is not to be disappointed in this, 
and an air of expectation of things to come and quiet 
contentment with the present state of affairs is to be 
noted in all offices. To begin with, the spruce fellows 
seem to be as cheerful as any of the band, and are flying 
about enjoying the new sensation of a request for their 
stocks, and incidentally scanning the eastern horizon 
pretty closely for lumber with which to fill their orders. 
Hardwood men are a trifle less ecstatic, but generally re- 
port signs of new business in hand, and reasonably expect 
that the activity of spruce will in turn bring about a 
heavier business in other lines. Politics do not occupy 4 
very large share of attention, and close application to the 
knitting in hand seems to be the rule. A good deal of 
visiting has been accomplished by lumbermen from the 
south and the west, and these men all report more cour- 
age and hope than has been the case for some time past. 

J. B. Murphree, the New York representative of the 
Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
— been in Boston spending a few days among the 
trade, 

Hardwood men are now full of the question of adopting 
the national inspection in this market. Maurice M. Wall, 
who came to Boston last week, has been busy in confer- 
ence with the committee representing the Boston inter- 
ests, and the “ins and outs” of the question have enjoyed 
a pretty thorough threshing over in the effort to arrive 
at the proper solution.. The committee is composed of 
Dwight Wiggin, Horace Bickford, Charles Batchelder, 
Horace Bearse and Waldo Bigelow. The informal discus- 
sion of the question has taken place at Mr. Bigelow’s 
office, and the committee will shortly present a report 
embodying their combined ideas. 

C. S. Hinkley, manager of the eastern sales office of the 
D, 8S. Pate Lumber Company, has now become thoroughly 
domiciled at-his office, No. 153 Milk street, and has sue: 
ceeded in making himself a decided factor among the yel- 
low pine buyers of New England. He covers the entire 
territory east of Philadelphia, as far as Portland, Me. 
Mr. Hinkley’s success should be assured, with his wide 
acquaintance among the lumber dealers of the country. 

John B. Ransom, of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has been sizing up the Boston market for oplar 
and hardwoods for a couple of days during the week, 
left for New York on his way home, with a thoroughly 
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satisfactory amount of business as the result of his trip. 

W. D. Casselberry, manager of the Whiting Lumber 
Company, Elizabethton, Tenn., has spent the major por- 
tion of the week in visiting the whitewood buyers of 
Boston. His reports of business do not encourage the 
puyer to look for declining prices, to say the least. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE GOSSIP. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 25.—There continues to be a 
moderate amount of business transacted, spread over 
retty near all the lines. Some pretend to be disap- 
pointed that business has not started up quite lively with 
the approach of cooler weather, but there are unreason- 
able people met with everywhere. If the amount of busi- 
ness in view and in prospect holds on evenly until snow 
flies, it will not be doing at all badly for a fall season 
with a presidential election mixed in it. 

A meeting of the creditors of Stokes Bros., retail 
dealers, who assigned some time since to Franklin A. 
Smith, was held on Thursday, and a committee of three, 
composed of C. M. Betts, Dr. Righter and Mr. Lane, of 
William Whitmer & Sons, Incor., was appointed to in- 
vestigate. It is understood that this committee will re- 
port at a further meeting of creditors to-morrow that the 
firm was unfortunate in making a large number of bad 
debts, and that this was mainly responsible for the fail- 
ure. The liabilities are about $108,000 and the assets 
about $26,000. It is understood that the firm will offer to 
settle on the basis of twenty cents on the dollar, and it is 
thought this will be accepted. 

The Sylvania Lumber Company, which has maintained 
a large wholesale yard at Eighteenth and Cambria 
streets, has disposed of the property. The name of the 
purchaser has not been disclosed. On inquiry at the com- 
pany’s offices in the Crozier building it was said that the 
company had decided to ship direct from its mills to its 
customers, and to give up the policy of maintaining a 
yard for the accommodation of other yard men. 

" The lumber trade has chipped in nearly $1,500 to date 
for the Galveston sufferers. 

Samuel A. Burkholder, manager of the J. P. Walter 
Lumber Company, of Crawfordsville, Ind., was in the city 
yesterday trying to sell white oak. He says there is a 
searcity of firsts and seconds quartered oak among the 
mills in his section. 

Additional transportation facilities between this port 
and Savannah have been arranged through the industry 
of the Trades’ League of Philadelphia with the Merchants 
& Miners’ Transportation Company, of Baltimore, which 
wil] put two first-class steamers on the run about Oc- 
tober 1. 


WESTERN PENSYLVANIA TRADE. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Sept. 25.—From an all-round tour 
among the leaders in the lumber market a wise con- 
clusion may be reached that this locality is enjoying 
its share of the business necessary to foot up a nice bal- 
ance at the end of the month; that prices gemerally are 
being maintained with a firmness which would astonish 
the yard man who is holding off in anticipation of a 
slump. There’ll be no slump, but after November a 
firmer aspect of conditions will prevail on up to the 
early spring months. ‘There isn’t a dealer in the city 
who doesn’t think it and unhesitatingly affirm it. 

W. C. Andrews, of New Bethlehem, Pa., was in the 
city last week, but he avoided the lumber subject so 
that it is generally surmised that he came to the city 
solely to root for the St. Louis team, which has a 
Brookville boy in its numbers. 

D, D. Flanner, president of the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, O., is in the city this week visit- 
ing the Pittsburg office in the Second National Bank 
building, which is supervised by W. D. Brown, treas- 
urer of the company. The Rib River Lumber Company 
finds a ready market for white pine in Pittsburg. Its 
business in this lumber since the installation of an 
office here January 1 has beer exceedingly brisk. 
Within the past week this firm furnished the opening 
stock for several new yards. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. note an improvement in demand 
though orders are badly mixed, showing that no one 
18 buying for stock but mainly for immediate use. 

¢ American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports a stimulated market with plenty of orders to fill 
at good prices. 

Bentley & Gerwib, W. M. Mitchell, and G. L. Hender- 
shot, of Parkersburg, W. Va., and J. C. Copenhauer, of 
Pittsburg, have about completed the rebuilding of their 
immense lumber plant on the Middle Fork river in 
Upshur county, which was burned recently. The mills 
will begin running this week. They own 18,000 acres 
of fine timber and coal lands. 

Mr. Raine, of Raine & Raine, of Empire, Pa., and 
» ©. Osborne, of Falls Creek, Pa., passed through the 
city en route to West Virginia on a business deal. 

J. F, Balsley, with Meade & Speer, returned this 
Ms from a trip to Baltimore, New York, and Boston. 
Ma, Balsley looks after the hardwood branch of the 
rigs & Speer business, and in speaking of conditions 
n the east he stated that this market is slow except in 
pa York, where inquiries and orders appear to succeed 
other and prices are firm. Mead & Speer have 
Ps a branch office at Clarksburg, W. Va., which 
I, Menge erable of the time and attention of 





wee from Parkersburg, W. Va., affirm that With- 
peta McClintock, on Williams river, in Webster 
workin’ are enlarging their lumber plant. They are 
times © sixty men, but have employment for three 
ee coeny. They are paying $1.75 per day and 
price. - can't get as much help as they want at that 
eight At Erbacon, om Birch river, within a radius of 

miles, there are eighteen saw mills and twelve 








stave cutters in active operation, turning out 20,000 
feet of lumber averaging six days in the week all the 
year round. It is asserted that Webster county is 
going republican this year, the reverse of 1896. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company has found a more 
marked improvement in the past week’s demand. A 
bill of hemlock and oak, aggregating 400,000 feet, for 
the mew plant of the Curwensville Fire Brick Company 
was received last week for immediate shipment. 

B. McDonald, of the firm of Taylor & McDonald, Big 
Run, Pa., is opening a large hemlock tract at Ashtola, 
Pa., and is building a saw mill preparatory for imme- 
diate operations, 

William Stokes’ planing mill at Altoona, Pa., was 
set on fire on September 21 by an incendiary for the 
third time. The loss is $5,000. 

J. C. Van Every, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is in Indiana looking after available hardwoods. 

The Glassport Lumber Company is erecting new sheds 
and fixing its yards in shape for business. 

At the meeting of the cottonwood manufacturers in 
Chicago next month the Nicola Bros.’ Company, of this 
city, will be represented by F. F. Nicola. This firm 
deals heavily in this commodity, which is moving 
actively. The Nicola Bros.’ Company finds the Sep- 
tember trade far im excess of last year. 

E. V. Babcock is establishing a great reputation for 
himself as an entertainer of house parties at that 
invigorating mountain spot, Ashtola. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. and Mrs. Mason, 
all of Providence, R. I., are enjoying a few days’ visit 
there. The Ashtola mills are running at their full 
capacity day and night. 

R. C. Lippincott, president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, was in the city for a couple 
of days last week. His visit to this city was in regard 
to heavy inquiries for hemlock from this locality. Mr. 
Lippincott reports that owing to the dry weather the 
crop of hemlock in Williamsport will be from 75,000,000 
to 120,000,000 feet short. Logs which were pulled 
from the creeks last winter to avoid the ice are still 
on the banks because of the insufficient supply of water 
to drive them to the mills. 

W. D. Johnstonm and G. Walter Gates of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, are in Philadel- 
phia looking after some yellow pine interests there. 

Mr. Eggers, of Eggers & Graham, Belle Vernon; J. 
Corode Reed, of Greensburg; J. L. Henry, Buckhannon, 
W. Va., and G. W. Hoover, of Phillipsburg, Pa., were 
in the city this week. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 27.—The lumber trade situa- 
tion here presents some encouraging features. Al- 
though the movement has not yet gone beyond rather 
modest proportions, a distinctly better feeling prevails, 
and a slight improvement in prices is noted. ‘The bal- 
ance of the year may not develop great activity, but a 
fair amount of business is likely to be done. With 
public attention centered upon the election it would be 
too much to expect an exceptionally large demand, and 
when this retarding element has been removed from 
the calculations the year will be so far advanced that 
a spurt is not to be looked for. But a good average 
movement is generally anticipated, and this forecast 
may even be somewhat exceeded. 

North Carolina pine conditions are better than they 
have been. Recently large lots of edge box have been 
sold at a slight advance over August figures, and the in- 
dications are favorable for another rise before long. 

Inquiry throughout Virginia’ develops the informa- 
tion that about 50 percent of all the mills have shut 
down entirely, while the others are running only part 
of the time. A marked curtailment in production, 
combined with augmented requirements, has done 
much to relieve the pressure im the market and ren- 
dered the conditions favorable for a rise. The holdings 
of yardmen are as a rule very small and do not suf- 
fice to meet the wants of customers. Extensive re- 
stocking must take place before long, imparting still 
further strength to the situation. 

Georgia pine has advanced $2 a thousand feet in this 
market, $1 being chargeable to an advance in the freight 
rates, but the tendency toward better values is neverthe- 
less unmistakable. Hemlock, spruce and other soft 
woods are also firmer. The demand for white pine is 
moderate, but prices remain steady and the trade is 
preparing for a larger inquiry. Limited drafts upon 
cypress stocks cause this branch of the trade to be 
characterized by decided quiet, although the range of 
values is fair. 

Poplar easily takes the lead for activity and com- 
mands high prices. None of the mills have surplus 
stocks om hand, and some find it difficult to keep up 
with the rush of orders. The hardwoods, though not 
extraordinarily spirited, are called for in quantities 
sufficiently large to prevent detrimental accumulations. 
and no unfavorable symptoms are being noted. The 
export business is affected more or less by the high 
ocean freight rates, which restrict the movement by 
running up the figures at which lumber car be profit- 
ably laid down abroad to a point where intending buy- 
ers hesitate. 

Various creditors of the Tunis Lumber Company, 
which went into the hands of receivers September 7, 
have petitioned the United States court for the appoint- 
ment of E. H. Thomson, former cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ Natioral bank, but now associated with his 
son in the brokerage business, as co-receiver. The peti- 


tion is said to have the indorsement of the banks 
which hold the company’s paper and is reported to be 
acceptable to all sides, 


The request has not yet been 


acted upon, but will probably be granted. Mr. Thom- 
son is a capable business man and an experiemced 
financier. A statement of the company’s affairs is in 
process of preparation and will be giver out as soon 
as it has been completed. As far as can be learned 
the corporation is in relatively good shape amd will 
be in a position to offer a satisfactory settlement. Busi- 
ness is being conducted under the authority of the re- 
ceivers and everything appears to be running smoothly. 

Among the Baltimore lumbermen who have gone on 
extensive business trips is J. van Hall, the Water street 
exporter. He left for Europe two weeks ago and will 
not return until some time in November. Mr. van 
Hall has extended foreign connections, and will look’ 
after them, besides visiting the principal lumber cen- 
ters ov the other side of the Atlantic. His brother, F. 
var Hall, is located permanently in Holland and rep- 
resents the firm in its transactions there as well as at 
other foreign points. 

Fire broke out on the morning of the 16th inst. in 
the yard of the Chesapeake Lumber Company, Eastern 
avenue and Mill street, causing a loss of about $3,000, 
covered by insurance. 

One of the biggest timber land sales ever consum- 
mated is the transfer of 386,588 acres, located in 
Greenbrier, Pocahontas, Webster, Nicholas and Ran- 
dolph counties, W. Va., by W. S. Dewing, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany. The price ;paid is said to have been $10 an acre. 
Nothing is as yet known about the plans of the pur- 
chaser, 

The Pine Point Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized in Raleigh county, W. Va., with J. Mason Miller, 
of Staunton, Va.; J. B. Earwood, of Beckley; G. H. 
Caperton, of Fire Creek; Norval Lee and W. G. Caper- 
ton, of Piney Creek, W. Va., as incorporators. 





INCREASED DEMAND AT PORTLAND. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 22.—The week just ending finds 
the lumber trade in a very much better humor than 
it has been for some time past. For several weeks there 
have been signs of improvement, and reports of sales- 
men now indicate that expectations are being realized. 
People are inquiring more, buying more and complain- 
ing less about prices. There is an inclination among 
some of the smaller mills to cut the price of frames 
and random 50 cents a thousand, but these are excep- 
tions and probably there are no more of them than are 
usually to be found on any market. If there is one 
thing that is less wanted than any other it is the item 
of random, All other kinds seem to be in fair demand 
and command the combination prices. One indication 
of a better state of affairs is the number of inquiries 
from New York for shipment there during the winter. 
Last winter there was more lumber shipped to New 
York from this port than for many years previously, 
and present indications are that the coming season will 
witness a continuance of the business which was so suc- 
cessfully done last winter. 

The exporters are experiencing a period of calm. But 
one math is loading for South America and that a very 
small one. There are some inquiries in the market, but 
no materialization of business. Prices have not varied 
from last quotations and shippers all feel that there is 
no need of any reduction. The prospects, judging by 
reported conditions in the Argentine Republic, appear to 
be good for fair shipments during the fall and winter. 
There is considerable business in prospect for the West 
Indies, two vessels already being chartered and about to 
load with shooks and lumber. 


The Ohio Field. 


OHIO RIVER TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 25.—Walter Quick, W. A. Ben- 
nett, J. L. Gage and J. Watt Graham, of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club to arrange for the publication of a small 
pamphlet setting forth Cincinnati's advantages as a 
lumber center and market amd extending a pressing in- 
vitation to buyers to attend the club’s monthly meet- 
ings and dinners, met yesterday at the office of the 
Graham Lumber Company. The project was shown to 
be fully in hand and under way by the reports made. 
Another meeting will be held next Saturday at 2 p. m., 
at which time the matured plans will wo doubt be 
forthcoming ready for presentation to the club’s execu- 
tives for action. In the meantime the club extends a 
most earnest and cordial invitation to all out of town 
lumbermen to “drop in” at the next meeting on the 
evening of the first Tuesday in October and each first 
Tuesday of the following months. 

A letter received this week from Surveyor-General 
Wall, of Buffalo, states that he had just returned from a 
trip to Boston and other eastern points and that busi- 
ness there is still quiet, but that dealers are confidently 
looking for fairly good business later in the year. 

Ben Dulweber reports business very good with the 
best showing for the month so far since February. In- 
quiries are especially numerous. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett will have two of their new 
mills, that have replaced those- recently destroyed by 
fire, in operation tomorrow. The third mill will soon be 
completed also. The firm’s plant at Rapid Run, near 
here, is running day and night, as it has been for some 
time. The firm reports an exceptionally lively demamd 
for walnut. 

E. W. Robbins, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, is now 
open to receive and try a limited number of suggestions 
for curing a bad cold. 

J. 1. Gage, of Gage & Possell, reports business pretty 
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dull, and does not expect much improvement until after 
the election. Mr. Possell, of this firm, is again out of the 
city om a business trip. ' 

Swain Brothers are apparently afflicted with few idle 
moments, judging by the bustle and hum at every hand 
at their Winton Place plant. 

Walter Quick reports a very fair trade for the season 
at M. B. Farrin’s Winton Place establishment. Mr. 
Quick also reports a bad cold which he believes is in no 
small degree attributable to a careless habit he has con- 
tracted of working for a salary with his coat off. 

M. B. Farrir has returned to the city from a week’s 
additional summer outing on Lake St. Clair. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 24.—An article appearing in 
the Cleveland Leader of the 22d inst. and entitled “At 
the Head of the Lakes” we think must have been written 
by some person entirely ignorant of the facts regarding 
the present situation of the lumber business of Cleve- 
land, or in fact .regarding the conditions at any time 
during the present season, either as to the movements of 
vessels or lumber. Quoting a part of one of the first 
sentences in the article, the writer says: “By having 
the prices on lumber reduced at the head of the lakes 
and by beating the carrying rates down from $4 to $2, 
the lumber merchants in this section are now making 
a clean profit of $4 a thousand on lumber over what they 
were getting a year ago.” What a ridiculously absurd 
statement and how little our friend must have known 
as to what the prices of lumber were then or what they 
are at the present time. In the fall of 1899, when 
freight rates advanced from $2 to $4 a thousand, the 
price of lumber simply advanced proportionately and as 
soon as they declined the prices on lumber at once fol- 
lowed suit and today the prices on lumber, not only in 
this market but throughout the entire distributing mar- 
kets of the country, are from $3.50 to $4.50 less than 
they were one year ago, and the lumbermen are not 
making this enormous profit our friend speaks of. So 
we cannot but believe that these matters coming out 
in a “discussion in which our friends were so well in- 
formed” they could not have been informed at all, 

We will admit that in the early part of the season the 
prices on lumber and building or structural steel was 
abnormally high, but during the entire seasom there has 
been a gradual adjusting of prices until at the present 
time, to all appearances, they are about where they 
should be, and building of all kinds, not only here in 
Cleveland but throughout the entire country, is going 
on quite as well as could be expected. 

While the stock of lumber at the close of this season 
is not expected to be quite as large as that of last, yet 
there will be plenty to meet all requirements. A few 
of the smaller and inferior vessels have gone into ordi- 
nary, but not because there was not business for them, 
but because they were not suitable for the upper lakes 
trade from where a large proportion of the lumber is 
taken at this time. We hope this statement may set 
aright the minds of those who chanced to see the article 
in the Cleveland Leader regarding the “enormous profits 
the lumbermen are making.” 

Trade is not unusually good, but going on much better 
than during the early part of the month, and we have 
every assurance of a reasonably good fall trade. Lumber 
during. the past week came in somewhat more freely 
than the week before, and the yards had the appearance 
of filling up slightly. 

From a report that was going the rounds today at 
the Lumbermen’s lunch room regarding hemlock we are 
led to the belief that hemlock must be a very lasting 
wood. One party reported having seen a pile of hem- 
lock bill stuff that had actually been on sticks for 
twenty-four years and was yet perfectly sound. He 
said he knew this to be a positive fact, for he really 
put his hand on it. There being an article in our lunch 
room called a license signed by one “Ananias,” we fear 
before telling this story our friend must have taken 
advantage of the permit given him by “Ananias.” We 
leave your readers to guess the rest. To tell the truth 
there are some famous yarns spun at the after-dinner 
talks by the lumbermen at their lunch room. . 

Howard Prescott spent most of last week at Tawas, 
Mich., where he went to get a little respite from busi- 
ness. 

Guy Gray was in Chicago last week and he reports the 
lumbermen there to be in excellent spirits and much 
encouraged at the outlook for fall trade in the west. 

Ralph Gray was somewhat indisposed several days 
last week, and was obliged to remain at home part of 
the time. 

A fire of quite an extent in the mill of the Marquard 
Sash & Door Company last night will be a very serious 
loss to these people, as it is understood that they had a 
large number of orders booked for immediate delivery. 
They were well insured and will rebuild at once. 

Charles Carleton is still at his summer cottage on 
the lake shore. He reports the water a trifle cool for 
swimming, but very drinkable. 

The first great new lift railroad bringe across the 
Cuyahoga river was such a success that the Big Four 
company has decided to build another at the foot of 
South Water street and has already commenced work 
on it. This bridge will be much larger than the first, 
and it is said will be the longest of its kind in the 
country. 
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It is stated that the Northwestern Lumber Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., with mills in that vicinity and at 
Stanley, Wis., and the Montreal River Lumber Company, 
at Gile, Wis., allied concerns, under the same manage- 
ment and both of which 8. T. McKnight, of Minneap- 
olis, is president, will have an output in the neighbor- 
hood of 115,000,000 feet of lumber for the current year. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





A Popular Refuse Burner—The Morton Dry Kiln—New Type of Resawing [achine—The 
Ridgway [Manufacturing Company’s Kilns—The B. F. Sturtevant Company’s 
Large Electric Fan. 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF MILL REFUSE. 


With all the talk which is heard from time to time 
regarding the most economical utilization of saw mill 
waste, the fact still remains that under average con- 
ditions the only possible consideration is the most eco- 
nomical method of getting rid of it; and the proper 
solution of this problem usually leads to the erection of 
an accessory to the plant such as is pictured in the 
accompanying illustration, and which almost every 
reader of the American Lumberman will recognize at 
once as the type of 
refuse burner manu- 
factured by the Mus- 
kegon Boiler Works, 
of Muskegon, Mich. It 
is certain that one 
disposing of his waste 
in this way will not 
run the risk of fed- 
eral prosecution for 
dumping it in a navi- 
gable stream, as in 
one ease recently re- 
corded by the Ameri- 
can Lumberman; nor 
will it be piled about 
the mill site, necessi- 
tating its abandon- 
ment within a year or 
two. The waste will 
be burned, and yet in 
such a manner as not 
to increase the fire 
risk or add to the in- 
surance cost. Convey- 
ors running from the 
mill automatically 
dump the mill refuse 
of whatever descrip- 
tion into the burner, 
there to feed the fire 
which dieth not. This 
method of disposing 
of refuse has come to 
be standard both 







































north and south and east and west. The C. Crane 
Company, of Cincinnati, O., is putting up two burn- 
ers 20 feet in diameter and 85 feet ‘high. The Nebaga- 
mon Lumber Company, of Lake Nebagamain, Wis., is 
erecting a burner of 34 feet diameter and 111 feet 
high, and two southern firms which are installing 
these burners are the Bodeaw Lumber Company, of 
Stamps, Ark., and the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Timberman in its issue of February 11, 1893, 
first had the pleasure of publicly calling especial at- 
tention to the desirability of these refuse burners in 
southern saw mill operations, and they are now being 
largely used in that direction. 

Since the above was put in type the American Lum- 
berman has been advised that the new mill of the Min- 
den Lumber Company, of Minden, La., which has re- 
cently been mentioned in the columns of the American 
Lumberman, has contracted for a 28x90-foot refuse 
burner of the above type. 


‘THE MORTON DRY KILN. 


The A. H. Andrews Company, of this city, manufac- 
turer of the Morton dry kiln, reports an excellent in- 
crease in its business this season, and is now filling 
orders for eleven kilns, mostly of large dimensions. The 
Morton moist air down draft dry kiln, it is claimed, has 
quite a number of advantages over other makes of kilns, 
and ean be adapted to dry any variety of lumber. In 
drying cypress, for instance, by this system the drying 
room is filled with moisture, and not only is the room 
made to retain this moisture, but through its patent sys- 
tem of ventilation after the moist air once passes 





through the kiln more or less of it car be brought back, 
which in other systems escapes into the outer air. The 
A. H. Andrews Company is now getting up a fine cata- 
logue to be issued shortly illustrative of its different 
varieties of kilns to which this system is applied. 





A NEW Ii: DIUSI-SIZED RESAW. 


The J. A. Fay & Egan company of Cincinnati, 0., 
has added still another machine to an extensive line of 
band saws and resaws. The new machine is known as 
the Egan No. 11 band resaw and is a machine of medium 
capacity. The main frame is cast hollow with the 
upper wheel mounted upon a heavy upright column as 
shown in the accompanying cut. ‘This peculiar con- 
struction of the frame reduces the tendency to vibra- 
tion and permits speed which is estimated to be about 
double that of former types of resaws. ‘The tension 
appliance is especially sensitive and reliable, remaining 
entirely uniform under extreme conditions. The lower 
wheel is solid, while the upper wheel has a lateral 
adjustment, to cause the saw to run in its proper path 





J, A. PAY & EGAN CO’8 NEW RESAW. 


on the wheel, available without stopping the machine. 
The variable feed is upon an improved principle, as the 
rolls will open to receive stock 24 inches wide and 8 
inches thick,. Normally the rolls are self-centering, but 
the inside rolls can be instantly locked in position and 
the outside moved to or from the saw by a lever con- 
venient to the operator gaged by an accurately spaced 
uadrant, This feature it is believed is entirely new. 
The yolls can also be tilted by sawing in a bevel. Alto- 
ether the machine is one which it would seem that 
interested parties would do well to write about to the 
manufacturers, .requesting prices and further informa- 
tion. 





RECENT DRY KILN SALES. 


The Ridgway Manufacturing Company, of Ridgway, 
Pa., has a number of good orders for dry kiln construe- 
tion at hand at the present time. Among these is one 
for two kilns for the Southern Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, of Kingsdale, N. C., whose plant was burned 
last July. Another order is for a kiln 100 feet long for 
the apeniel purpose of drying barrel staves and heading 
for the Morris Manufacturing Company, Hoytville, Pa. 
Another special purpose somewhat outside of the lumber 
business is for the drying of handles, the J. D. Westcott 
Company, of Union City, Pa., putting in a kiln for that 
purpose. Probably the most significant piece of corre: 
spondence that has come to the office of the company 
lately is the following letter, of which the company 18 
naturally somewhat proud. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the correspondence which this letter originated 
had its climax in the entering of an order for two 
kilns: 

Augusta, Ga., March 1, 1900. Ridgway Manufacturing 
Company, Ridgway, Pa. Gentlemen: We lost two kilns In 
the recent fire which destroyed our entire plant. The fire, 
however, did not originate in the kilns. We will want to 
rebuild these kilns, and write to ask you to give us very 
best prices on equipment necessary for two endway piling 
kilns to take the place of those destroyed by fire. t 

During the past five years we have installed at differen 
times six dry kilns of the Murphy system. All these kilns 
give us satisfaction, drying to their rated capacity our yellow 
pine lumber, leaving it in excellent condition. Very truly, 

PERKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


657,974—Saw-set. Daniel C. Wiest, Mobrsville, Pa. is 

658,108—Offset mechanism for saw mill carriages. lo 
J. Hanhart, Cincinnati, O.. assignor to the J. A. Fay & Dga 
Company, same place. This device is operated fro ' 
truck wheels and cons'sts of means for shifting the carriage 
framing by a cam mechanism. : 11s, 

658,166—Band saw mill. Edwin EF. Thomas, Minneapo “4 
Minn., assignor to the Union Iron Works, same place. ten- 
novel feature of this invention appears to consist of & ‘ 
sion device actuating the vertically moving columns suppo' 
ing the band wheel. wolfs- 

658,172—Saw frame. Arthur Demers, St. Julien de W0 
town, Canada, 
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A LARGE ELECTRIC FAN. 


The speed at which a fan operates has a marked 
influence upon the power required, for the work increases 
ag the cube-of the number of revolutions. For fans 
operating at very high speed, the diameter of the 
motor is sometimes even greater thar 
that of the fan. This, of course, is 
true when high pressures are to be 
produced, as is necessary in forge and 
cupola practice. 

For the driving of ventilating fans 
at moderate speed and pressure a 
smaller motor is evidently available. 
For this reason the motor attached to 
the fan herewith illustrated appears 
small in proportion to the size of the 
fan. This in part results from the 
fact that the motor is of the 8-pole 
type, and of high efficiency. The field 
rings of the motor are supported by, 
and centered within, three lugs pro- 
jecting from the cast iron plate which 
is bolted to the side of the fan. The 
motor shaft extends through the fan 
wheel and is supported in a box placed 
in the inlet of the fan. 

The field ring of the motor is of 
wrought iron, as are likewise the 
pole boxes, which are provided witi 
shoes of special form, remdering the 
machine capable of extreme variation 
in load without sparking or adjust- 
ment of the brushes. The shape is 
such that the windings present the 
greatest amount of radiating surface, 
go that perfect ventilation results. 
This type of motor, as is evident from 
the above remarks regarding the fan, 
was designed for comparatively low 
speed but high efficiency, and there- 
fore special care was taken im the 
design of the armature. 

The coils are built up of laminated, 
slotted discs. These discs are solidly 
clamped between brass rings, having 
teeth to correspond with the core 
teeth, which support them at both 
edges of the core. The teeth are 
not only protected in this manner, but a smooth and well 
rounded corner is presented for the support of the slot 
insulation. : 

A commutator of large diameter is employed, with 
pure drop forged segments. Carbon brushes, with self- 
adjusting and self-feeding holders, are employed. A 
tripod support upon each gide carries the ring oiler bear- 
ings. 

This fan and motor were both designed and built by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., which 
is busily engaged in turning out electric fans in great 
variety and great range of capacity. 


DEMAND FOR LOGGING EQUIPMENT. 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 15.—We note a decided improve- 
ment, not only in inquiries made, but in orders placed, 
for logging railroad equipment. Our inquiries for the 
last month have been general, not only from thé north- 
western and southern states, that is, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, but from the south and Atlantic coast 
states. 

Inasmuch as this business shows decided improvement 
from that in evidence during the previous three or four 
months we are led to hope that the lumber business is 
looking up and that the fall trade may be good’; this 
in spite of the bad effect. which the political campaign 
ordinarily has upon business. 

RusseL WHEEL & Founpry Co. 


GOOD INQUIRY FOR WAGONS. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Sept. 15.—We have not been out 
among our trade yet this fall, hence are not in posi- 
tion to know much about the prospects in the lumber 
business. We have had a great many inquiries in regard 
to our dump lumber wagon that we advertise in your 
ournal and some sales. We take it that lumbermen are 
aving more business or they would not be adding to 
their equipment. We have had but few inquiries for 
logging sleighs. We expect to go out among our cus- 
tomers and could no doubt give you a better idea in 
& week or two from now than at the present time as to 
what lumbermen are thinking of doing. 

B. F. & H. L. Sweer Co. 


LOOKING FOR A BiG BUSINESS. 
Moting, It., Sept. 14.—We are looking for a big busi- 
hess in the lumber trade this coming fall and winter. 
eb our opinion on the many orders we are now 
booking for future deliveries for our Heald’s sawdust 
conveyor chain and also link drive chain. 
Ting our past fiscal year which ended June 30 
Wwe could not fill all the orders we received, but now 
matters are much different, as we have a new plant 
With four times the capacity of our old one and this 
Places us in a position to take in all the orders that come 
our way and give the same quick dispatch. It is simply 
Wonderful how our chain has come to the front the past 
w years and now being situated the way we are 
; € prompt shipments on all orders, we are look- 
ig for the present year to be our banner one. 
Mea UNION MALLEABLE Iron Co, 











P Tominent among the list of American exhibitors re- 
*elving silver medals at the Paris Exposition will be 





found the name of William S. Doig, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Doig estate had a very creditable exhibit of box- 
nailing machinery. It was one that attracted great at- 
tention and not merely from persons of a mechanical 
turn of mind, for a box nailing machine, particularly 
of the latest Doig design, is a wonderfully ingenious 
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STURTEVANT FAN WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR ATTACHED. 


piece of machinery. Mr. Doig had a very creditable 
exhibit at the World’s Fair at Chicago, which also at- 
tracted wide attention. 


Obituary. 


Charles F. Luehrmann. 


With the death on Monday, September 24, of Charles F. 
Luehrmann, president of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, St. Louis lost one of her pioneers 
in the hardwood lumber trades Mr, Luehrmann had been 
in bad health for a number of years, but was not seriously 
ill until about two weeks ago, since which time he has been 
failing rapidly. Sunday night he had a stroke of paralysis 
and did not regain consciousness before the end came at noon 
Monday. 

Mr. Luehrmann was born in Germany in the year 1836 
and came to this country with his parents when he was four 
years of age, first settling in Cincinnati. After a brief period 
at school he was apprenticed to a carpenter, at which trade 
he worked until he came to St. Louis in 1854. Shortly after 
his arrival in that city he became an active partner in the 
firm of Woerheide, Luehrmann & Co., proprietors of the 
Cass Avenue Planing Mills, on Cass avenue, between HKighth 
and Ninth streets. He retained his interest in this busi- 
ness for eleven years, during which time he served in the 
Federal army, rising to the tank of captain. In 1875 he 
embarked in the lumbex commission business and was, in 
the old days, the largest handler of cottonwood in the 
country In 1890 he merged this into a wholesale hard- 
wood business under the name of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of which he was the president 
until his death. He retained active control of this business 
until about five years ago, since which time his son, George 
BE. W. Luehrmann, has practically been manager. 

Mr. Luehrmann’s life has been singularly active and pros- 
geeens and he leaves a large and well organized business. 
Te has always been prominent in local lumber circles and 
has been an active member of the various lumber organiza- 
tions. He leaves a widow, three sons and two daughters. 
The funeral was held on Thursday from the family resi- 
dence, 2223 South Grand avenue. 

The business ot the Charles Ff. Luehrmann Lumber Com- 
pany has been managed by George E. W. Luehrmann for 
several years and it will be continued under the same name 
and management. Mr. Luehrmann left his interests, includ- 
ing large timber holdings in Arkansas, in the best of shape. 

At a meeting of the lumbermen Messrs. J. H. Johanning, 
L. G. Harris, Jack P. Richardson, J. H. Trump, N. Wald- 
stein, William Druhe, E. H. Warner and P. B. Little were 
appointed to act as honorary pallbearers at the funeral. 











Obituary Notices. 


T. J. Gregory died recently at Louisville, Ky., of appen- 
dicitis. He was a stockholder in the Louisville Grain & 
Lumber Company. 

J. H. Reddan, of Neillsville, Wis., a well known lumber- 
man and logger, died recently of typhoid fever, aged sixty 
years. 

James D. Hall, a lumber and grain merchant of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently died. He was seventy-one years old. 

BE. E. Davis, operator of a grain elevator and lumber yard 
at Lake City, Ill., was accidentally killed September 25. 

N. 8. Patton, of N. 8. Patton & Son, Tarpon Springs, Fila., 
died recently. 

Robert W. McCormick, senior member of the firm of R. W. 
McCormick & Son. Lock Haven, Pa., died September 21, of 
Bright’s disease, aged seventy. 





Negotiations are pending for the purchase of 25,000 
to 40,000 acres of timber lands north of Spokane, Wash. 
D. P. Simon, of the Sound Lumber Company, Seattle, is 
investigating the matter and if his report is favorable 
the deal will be closed and extensive mills erected. 
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TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


MemPuis, TENN., Sept. 26.—While a few of the local 
lumber dealers and mill men are yet out of the city, 
spending their vacations, the majority of those who 
partake of the pleasures of summer trips have returned, 
but the fall business has not opened up with the rush 
that many of them had hoped when they left. No 
question lurks in the minds of any of them, however, 
that the tone of the market is constantly growing more 
encouraging and the strength mow indicated in the 
inquiries which are being received daily make the deal- 
ers and the mill men wear a smile. 

Numerous contractors from all over the country have 
been in Memphis this week for the purpose of plac- 
ing bids for the construction of the new Hotel Gayoso, 
a structure which has been planned upon a scale that 
will startle visitors from any section of the United 
States, provided the plans are carried out, and from 
them the lumbermen could get great and pleasing news. 
The Lumberman correspondent talked to a number of 
them and they think the presidential election will have 
quite an effect upor building for the next month or so, 
but they consider the outlook brighter than ever in 
the history of the country. This they think will have 
a good effect upon the lumber market and most of 
them believe that the lumbermen and the mill men ol! 
this district have acted wisely in retaining their stock, 
where possible, and declining to sacrifice it on lower- 
ing prices. 

Im this connection it might be well to state that 
Chicago had a large representation among the bidders 
for the work on the Hotel Gayoso. The job will be 
one which will cost the Memphis Hotel Company not 
less than $450,000 and probably $500,000. 

The prices generally for lumber and logs in the dis- 
trict remain about the same that they have for some 
time back, but it would not be surprising if logs went 
up a peg or two shortly on account of the continued 
dry weather and consequently falling streams. Infor- 
mation from the outlying timber districts is by no 
means encouraging to the man who has been holding 
off before making purchases for his mill and there 
is no present prospect of a change in the conditions of 
the rivers and small streams that furnish a portion 
of the logs to the Memphis district. 

One of the most interesting bits of gossip among the 
lumbermen for the week comes in the shape of talk 
to the effect that certain large Mexican wholesalers are 
going to establish extensive trade relations with the 
dealers of this district and for the purpose of sur- 
veying the field. William Wilms, of the city of Mexico, 
recently spent several days here. He met very nearly 
all the retailers of the city and in discussing the sub- 
ject expressed the opimion that it would be an easy 
matter to work up a good hardwood business between 
Memphis and the country of the Montezumas. He says 
the hardwoods of that country are too valuable to be 
wasted in ordinary buildings and that the people who 
are in the business are now realizing how foolish they 
have been not to come to this country for their heavier 
structural material and thus preserve immense quarr- 
tities of the magnificent woods of their own. 

Prospects are that the stave men in this district 
will extend their operations during the coming season 
into sections of Arkansas and Mississippi which have 
never been considered attractive heretofore. In many 
sections stave men are having difficult tasks to get 
what timber lands they need, on account of the fact 
that the owners of the timber are beginning to under- 
stand that the stave man takes the best of the tim- 
ber and that he could to better advantage sell his hold- 
ings to regular mill men or timbermen. 





ALONG THE CUPIBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 25.—The prevailing opimion 
on the Nashville lumber market is that prices have 
about settled. Quartered oak is the only weak spot 
reported in the list, with poplar strong and steady. 
The growing scarcity of poplar leads to the belief that 
the price of this lumber will never again be lower 
than it is at present recorded. Dealers here are always 
open to propositions concerning the purchase of pop- 
lar, as they are on most lumber unless it be quartered 
oak. The week has been raimy and damp and business 
a trifle slow. For the month, however, Nashville will 
show up well. One prominent firm said it had aver- 
aged for the month three to four cars a day. This 
is behind last year, but still a remunerative business. 
It is the opinion of some of the dealers that fall busi- 
ness will be late this year on account of the election. 
They think business will wait on this; that no mew 
enterprises will be planned now untu the result is 
known. 

A rather interesting business is that operated by 
Jerome B. Thomas, of Johnson City. He manufac- 
tures cigar boxes and on quite am extensive scale. The 
growing scarcity and high price of Spanish cedar have 
led to the adoption of a substitute, and Mr. Thomas 
has found a remarkably successful one. He glues a 
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thin veneer of Spanish cedar about 1-100 of an inch 
in thickness on to a poplar board about 1-8 of an 
inch thick. ‘This is for the sides. For the ends, bot- 
toms and tops the thickness of the poplar is 1-32 of 
an inch. Cedar oil is rubbed into the box, which then 
both in appearance and odor resembles the Spanish 
cedar. ; : ; ‘ 

Coopers have been on a quict strike in this city 
asking an increase of 1 cent on barrels’ and 10 cents 
on lard tierces. They say manufacturers recently 
received an increased price for their output and they 
desire to share in the prosperity. 

The Youman Lumber Company, of Knox county, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. Incor- 
porators, George Brown, T. J. Youman, W. S. Ken- 
nedy, A. G. Hope, W. K. Anderson, 

kK. D Johnson, of the Muskoka Lumber Company, 
of North Tonawanda, N Y., has been in the city sev- 
eral days looking over stocks. This company has 
recently opened an office in Chicago, which will be Mr. 
Johnson's headquarters, 

The J. E. Marquis basket and crate factory of Sharon, 
O., contemplates removing its plant to Knoxville. 

The party of Nashville business men who went on 
an inspection tour over the Tennessee Central railway 
last week returned full of praise for the road, its presi- 
dent, Col, Jere Baxter, the scenery and the road’s 
prospects. It will open a rich mineral and timber sec- 
tion to the markets of Nashville. 
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VIEWS OF A HEAVY MANUFACTURER. 


CoLumBus, O., Sept. 22.—There are bright spots in the 
condition of the poplar trade to the manufacturers; 
among them the recent advance in beveled siding, which 
puts that article back where it belongs, and another is 
the increased demand for high-grade poplar, especially 
firsts and seconds, which are growing very scarce, while a 
year ago the demand chiefly ran to the low grades. 

Quarter-sawed oak is a bit quiet, owing to some mills 
stampeding in view of all the talk about an overproduc- 
tion in this line, and by their panicky actions scaring off 
buyers who would otherwise have bought heavily of 
quartered oak for the fall trade. Plain oak is scarce, and 
before November 1 it will be very difficult to secure dry 
stock at any price. In the face of this condition it is cer- 
tain to advance. 

The furniture factories are starting up for the fall 
run, and are calling for oak in large quantities. Nearly 
all the car companies have orders enough ahead to keep 
them busy until February. In view of the fact that the 
total number of cars purchased since 1890 will not any 
more than replace the cars actually worn out during the 
past ten years, there are bound, as soon as the election is 
over, to be large orders placed for railway cars to take 
care of the increased trade of the country. 

We are glad that we are in the hardwood business. 

W. M. RIrter. 


POPLAR PRICES FIRM. 


CuaR.Leston, W. VA,, Sept. 8.—While our trade has 
not been as brisk as it was a year ago, we are still mov- 
ing considerable stock, There is no large supply of pop- 
lar in this section, and we are satisfied that thirty days 
of brisk trade would clean up all the dry poplar on 
sticks. A few of the mills in ‘this section are shut down 
on account of water, which will curtail the output in this 
vicinity tor a while at least. Prices here remain firm, 
amd dealers who have poplar to sell are holding on to 
their stocks, realizing that it will pay to do so, as every- 
one anticipates better trade before the close of the sea- 
son. One Wuo Knows. 








HARDWOOD NOTES. 


‘The cape laurel wood promises to be a formidable rival 
of American walnut in Kngland. This wood is very hard 
to saw but planes easily and is capable of a high polish. 
lt has a fine rose color, 

A new company has been formed in Petoskey, Mich., 
of which Witham G. Knight, of Schoolcraft, Mich., is 
president; B, KE. Bear, of La Porte, Ind., vice-president, 
and J. KF, Knight, of Petoskey, secretary and treasurer. 
‘Lhe company has purchased 320 acres of hardwood and 
will operate a mill with a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 
feet a day. 

The Wood Mosaic Flooring Company, of New Albany, 
Ind., has purchased of Robert and Alex McFarland a 
tract of 100 acres of the best timber land in southern 
Indiana, located in Harrison county. 

James E. Tyler has bought 6,000 acres of wooded 
land, consisting mostly of white oak and poplar, for 
$50,000. The timber is located in Ritchie and Wood 
counties, West Virginia, and work of clearing the tract 
will be started at once with F. L. McGhee in charge. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Company has enlarged 
its new dry kiln at Burlington, Vt., so it now has a 
capacity of twelve carloads. This company reports a 
good hardwood trade. 

The Staadt mill at Staadt, Wis., which was operated 
this summer by the Werheim Manufacturing Company, 
has completed a cut of about 2,500,000 feet of hardwood 
- hemlock. This mill is in an excellent tract of tim- 

er. 


The Menominee River Lumber Company and the Mar- 
inette Lumber Company, of Marinette, Wis., will saw 
hardwood lumber this winter. 

KE. E. Wheeler recently cut a quantity of hardwood 
and sold it to the Wilmington Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Vt., where it will be manufac- 
tured into chair stock and shipped to Massachusetts. 
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W. I’. Fifield, agent of the St. Hilaire Lumber Com- 
pany at Edinburgh, N. D., has resigned and expects 
to go to Minnesota soon. 

T. B. Stinson, of Stouts, N. C., leaves to take charge 
of the lumber department of the United States Mining 
Company in South America. 

Charles B. March, secretary and manager of the Red 
River Lumber Company, Akeley, Minn., was in the city 
a day or two this week on business. 

F. R. Hill, who has been in the employ of the Wilcox 
Lumber Company at Ulen and Twin Valley, Minn., for 
about six years, has been transferred to Detroit, Minn. 

K. F. Dodge, of P. G. Dodge & Co., hardwood dealers 
of this city, made a short trip into Wisconsin this week. 
Mr. Dodge reports an excellent business, especially in 
poplar and oak, of which he makes specialties. 

C. W. Rockafeller, for the past eight years in the em- 
ploy of the Tunis, Lumber Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
and Norfolk, Va., has accepted a position with the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Company, of Georgetown, 8. C. 

If any reader of the Lumberman has a copy of the 
Northwestern Lumberman of December 28, 1895, and 
can spare it, he will confer a favor by mailing it care- 
fully sealed and addressed to the American Lumberman, 
which will be glad to pay charges thereon. 

Moses Katz, of Wausau, Wis., the well known hard- 
wood man, was in the city for a couple of weeks recently 
“enjoying” himself in the hospital. Mr. Katz was sub- 
jected to a rather painful but not serious surgical oper- 
ation, from which he is rapidly convalescing and has 
returned to his home at Wausau. 

John C. Ahrens, office manager of the True & True 
Company, this city, has returned from his vacation, 
which he spent at Staunton, Ill., and is again hard at 
work looking after the interests of the “good doors” 
that we read so much about. Mr. Ahrens says that his 
rest has done him a heap of good. 

R. 8. Huddleston, manager of the Otis Manufactur- 
ing Company’s branch establishment in this city, re- 
turned a few days ago from a somewhat extended trip 
through the central states and Canada, and again de- 
parted on Monday for a short easterrm tour, in the in- 
terest of his concern’s large mahogany trade. 

J. L. Dulin, of the retail lumber firm of Pinnell & 
Dulin, Noblesville, Ind., was a caller in the city on 
Tuesday of this week. Mr. Dulin reports a good re- 
tail trade in his locality and a strong political senti- 
ment thereabouts in favor of the continuance of the 
present administration in office. 

Maximiliano Dorenberg, representing Dorenberg, Mar- 
tens & Co., with offices in Frontera, Tabasco province, 
Mexico, and in Salto de Agua, in the state of Chiapais, 
was a recent Chicago visitor, and called upon the Lum- 
berman. Mr. Dorenberg’s visit to America is for the pur- 
pose of interesting capital in a valuable mahogany con- 
cession held by his firm. 


J. Hi. Parker, of the cedar shingle manufacturing 
concern, the Parker Bros. & Hiatt Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was a caller at the Lumberman office last Tues- 
day. Mr. Parker has been. on a long trip to his old 
home down in Maine, and is working his way back to the 
Pacific coast, selling a few carloads of shingles as he 
goes by way of diversion. 


R. H. Vansant, president of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., 
the yellow poplar manufacturers of Ashland, Ky., was 
making Chicago his headquarters this week while inter- 
viewing the northern trade. Mr. Vansant reports that 
the poplar trade, which is his specialty, is in excellent 
condition. Stocks are light, particularly with consum- 
ers, and prices for upper grades are likely to advance 
soon. 

F. W. Vetter, general manager of the Empire Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo, passed through Chicago Thursday. 
Mr, Vetter is much pleased with the company’s invest- 
ments in southeastern Arkansas, where at Empire they 
have band and circular mills, with another one near by, 
and about 30,000 acres of fine hardwood timber. There 
is a specially fine quality of oak in this territory which 
quarters to fine advantage. 


R. E. Boyd, of Boyd & Hodson, lumber dealers and 
planing mill operators of South Bend, Ind., was a vis- 
itor in the city this week. Mr. Boyd says that trade in 
South Bend and vicinity has been excellent all through 
the year and is now very heavy and that his firm is 
getting a gratifying share of it. Mr. Boyd is a faith- 
ful reader of the American Lumbermar and says that 
he gains much valuable information from its columns. 

John A, Gauger & Co., the well known Chicago firm 
of sash and door manufacturers and wholesalers, state 
that while the business of their factory has been some- 
what hampered by the woodworkers’ strike, they are 
now running and also have orders placed outside for 
taking care of their customers. The factory is being 
operated with a somewhat reduced force, but turns out 
considerable work, so that the reputation which this 
firm has built up for quick delivery has not been im- 
paired by the strike. 

Giles Wright, of the wholesale hardwood lumber firm 
of Giles Wright & Co, Ashland, Ky., made a visit to 


the Lumberman on Tuesday of this week. Mr. Wright’s 
firm makes a specialty of plain and quartered oak and 
poplar, of which it handles large quantities and carries 
a stock of several million feet on hand at Ashland. ‘The 
motto of Mr. Wright’s firm is “good grades, honest deal- 
ing and prompt shipment,’ and on this basis he is 
building up quite an extensive trade. Giles Wright & 
Co, are represented in this market by A. B. Baxter & 
Co., 605 Tacoma building. 

The American Lumberman is informed that the death 
of President Charles Miller, of the Perkins & Miller 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Westlake, La., which sad occur- 
rence was duly chronicled in last week’s edition, will 
have no effect upon the continuance of the company’s 
business, A meeting of the board of directors was held 
September 18 and A, J. Perkins, the former vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was elected to the presidency. 

Mr. Burton, of the Canon & Kearney Lumber Com- 
pany, manufacturers of lumber at Raton, New Mexico, 
a few miles across the line from Colorado, was in the 
city last week and called on the Lumberman. Mr, 
Burton has recently disposed of his interests in New 
Mexico, where he has been for several years past, and is 
now seeking a location, with a desire to engage in busi- 
ness in Chicago. The sort of lumber manufactured in 
New Mexico, he says, is generally too coarse for other 
than the most ordinary kind of building purposes, not- 
withstanding which the company has a ready market 
and could sell all it manufactured at fair prices. 

A new saw mill will be built at Burlington, Ia., to 
replace the one recently destroyed by fire, owned by U 
T. Dankwardt, of which J. D. Harmer will be the lessee. 
The mill will be rebuilt on the old site and will be a 
single band with steam feed, log leader and steam nig- 
ger, edger, trimmer and lath mill. It will have a 
capacity of 40,000 feet a day. The extensive business 
operated by J. D. Harmer requires a saw mill in con- 
nection, from which to supply the lumber he uses. ‘The 
mill will also do custom sawing of the native woods, 
which can be obtained in the vicinity of Burlington, 
for box and factory purposes, and will supply the Har- 
mer factory with what white pine it needs. 

William S. Harvey, the well known lumberman, who 
makes Philadelphia his residence and has large interests 
in North Carolina pine, sailed for Kurope on the St. Paul, 
of the American line, on Wednesday last, accompanied by 
his sister, as well as by Director W. P. Wilson of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. Mr. Harvey’s trip is 
of a business character, and will keep him in London a 
large part of his stay abroad, although he will doubtless 
arrange to spend a few days at the Paris exposition. Dr. 
Wilson will spend most of his visit in Paris, where he 
has secured some valuable exhibits from foreign coun- 
tries for the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

O. A. Heppes, the “Paroid roofing” man, made one of 
his regular trips to Minneapolis this week and called 
upon the lumbermen of that city, with whom he has a 
large trade. Mr. Heppes has charge of the roofing depart- 
ment of F, W. Bird & Son, 1434 Monadnock building, 
this city, who manufacture paroid at their mills at East 
Walpole, Mass. Paroid is from the word “para,” a grade 
of rubber, and “oid,” meaning “like”; in other words, it 
is “like rubber.” It is made from strong, fibrous felt, 
saturated with a waterproof compound, and is put up in 
rolls ready for use. It is a substitute for shingles and 
metal roofing, and is coming into common use throughout 
the country, being sold by retail lumber dealers every- 
where. 

V. T. Price, of Blackhawk, S. D., head of the Price & 
Baker Company, who are not only lumbermen but heav- 
ily interested in mining in the Black Hills, where they 
are located, was a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Price is just now particularly interested in the political 
situation. The mining enterprises of which he is the 
head employ a large number of men. He says that four 
years ago the large majority of them, probably two- 
thirds, were for Bryan, but that since he was away this 
time, and without the knowledge of himself or any in- 
centive on the part of the company, his employees have 
organized a McKinley club which has enrolled 75 percent 
of them. He says South Dakota is certain to go for Me- 
Kinley this year—a good deal more certain he thinks 
than New York, and he has no fear for that state. 

Karl Forchheimer, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., as American representative of Hugo Forchheimer, 
the well known lumberman at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, is a visitor in Chicago at the present time. 
Mr. Forchheimer expects to remain for a week or ten 
days, looking after lumber matters. Mr. Forchheimer 
states that there appears to be a fair demand for lumber 
from the other side, but that it will be difficult to do busi- 
ness on account of trouble in securing transportation. 
He said that he had thirty-odd cars of lumber at Chal- 
mette, New Orleans, waiting for vessel accommodations. 
Cotton freights are very heavy at this time, and are 
given preference with the lumber rate arbitrarily high. 

Last Saturday some carpenters came to the office of 
the Lumberman to put up some shelving. They found 
that they had seideledeied. and when they got the job 
nearly done were two boards short and announced that 
they would have to wait until Monday before finishing 
it. That would not do, and so Jones, Coates & Bailey, 
of Harrisomr and Franklin streets, Chicago, were called 
up and had the necessary. two boards, dressed two sides, 
delivered in twenty minutes, and would have beaten 
that by ten minutes if the horse had not been “feeding” 
when the call came in. That is a fair example of the 
methods of one of the most successful and unique ¢con- 
cerns we know of. It is the only down-town lumber 
yard in Chicago, and it makes a specialty of quick deliv- 
ery of anything under the sun wanted in the down-town 
district. In a big city there are always hundreds of 
people who are putting up shelving, arranging show 
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windows and doing repair work, who want a little jag 
of lumber in a hurry. Consequently Jones, Coates & 
Bailey keep an assortment of practically everything that 
can be imagined in the way of lumber in all shapes, 
rough and dressed. The stock is not large, but it is 
probably mot equaled in completeness elsewhere in the 
city. They make their busimess known by dodgers scat- 
tered all over town, get in touch with janitors of build- 
ings and managers of stores, keep a number of light, run- 
about wagons on which they can deliver a few hundred 
feet of lumber quickly, and of course on such sales are 
able to make a handsome profit. There may be a hint in 
this for enterprising young men in other cities. 

Silas Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the yellow 
pine manufacturers of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Gardiner, though spending much time 
at his old home at Lyons, Ia., and elsewhere in the 
north, comparatively seldom visits Chicago, so that 
when he does he is especially weleome. He was on his 
way back to the mill after a two months’ vacation. 

B. F. McMillan, of McMillan, Wis., of B. F. Me- 
Millar & Bro., hardwood and hemlock manufacturers, 
was in Chicago this week when he made some good 
sales. Mr. MeMillan is the Wisconsin apostle of good 
roads and is conducting a successful propaganda. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIll., who is heavily 
interested in the Tower Lumber Company, of Tower, 
Minn., and of a dozen or so other prominent northern 
concerns, said the other day, when in the Lumberman 
office, that the Tower company, which is virtually a 
new concern, had accumulated a fine stock of upward of 
15,000,000 feet of lumber which it is now placing on 
the market. 

Several Chicago lumber firms have called up the 
Lumberman this week to enquire regarding the status of 
an alleged official report in book form of the forthcoming 
annual concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo order at Dallas, 
Tex. The reply had to be made that we had no knowl- 
edge of such a scheme, which was likely to be another 
such a fake as always springs up in advance of any 
important or well advertised event of which a sympa- 
thetic advantage cam be taken. Inasmuch as the Hoo- 
Hoo order has engaged a representative of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman to make the official report this paper 
would be likely to know of any genuine “official” pub- 
lication outside of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin. 





Trouble. 


FAILURE OF A NEW ORLEANS EXPORTER. 


[Special Telegram to the American Lumberman. ] 

New Orveans, LA., Sept. 26.—Carl A. Rumpf, lumber 
exporter and broker, through his attorneys, filed a peti- 
tion on Saturday last in the United States court here to 
be adjudged a voluntary bankrupt. His schedule shows 
assets of $18,923.84, and liabilities of $16,278.26. Cred- 
itors to the sum of $200 or moré are: 

Tuthill & Patterson, Florence, Ala., $5,598. 

W. B. Stewart, Magnolia, La., $209.37. 

J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, 
$419.70. 

Moorman Bros., Baton Rouge, La., $950.80. 

Russe & Burgess, Memphis, ‘Tenn., $381.75. 

Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., $240.79. 

American Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Louis, $379.36. 

McDonald Bros. & Wilson, Plaquemine, La., $4,017.32. 

Banks & Co., Hernando, Miss., $6,062.25. 

In addition to the above, Banks & Co. hold accommo- 
dation notes (or did hold) in the sum of $2,000. It is 
not known whether they have been negotiated or not. 

The assets include a Florida lot estimated to be worth 
$350, a note of K. T. and W. P. Richards, of Galesburg, 
Ohio, for $2,473, which is three years overdue, and an- 
other note of the Commercial Furniture Company for 
$300, which is also past due. 

_ Estimated balances due on consignments of lumber 
figure as $14,382 of the assets, and 15,000 shares of 
mining stock are listed as an asset of $500. 

The petition of Mr. Rumpf created considerable sur- 
prise here. He was generally credited with conducting a 
growing and prosperous business. 

Your correspondent asked him to-day for a statement 
of his affairs. He said: e 

Some years ago, at Hastings, Neb., I was unfortunate 
enough to fail in business. I thought the complications 
growing out of that failure had been disposed of. 

y creditors, however, when they saw the business I was 
doing here, took advantage of the opportunity and deluged 
” with old claims, so that within three days I saw that 
t would be necessary to take this step of petitioning to be 
an adjudged bankrupt in order to save my present creditors, 


or the credi 
explicit, editors of my New Orleans business, to be more 


I will probably go abroad within a few weeks to secure 
settlements there, and when I return I believe that I will 
He dollar for dollar, and resume business within the next 
aml to ninety days on a cash basis. After settling up my 
a growing out of the business here, I will attend to 

& Matters of debts from the Hastings failure. 
al hat is the amount of old claims which forced you to 
Me bankruptcy proceedings?” was asked. 

I do not see that the public would be interested in 
that,” replied Mr, Rumpf. 
hi t. Rumpf was not inclined to go into the subject of 
be Nebraska failure. He said that when he resumed 
Pg it would be on a cash basis, and that it would 
: ake no difference whether he failed in Nebraska for $10 
T $10,000,000. I could glean no information from him 
at all on this subject. 





Memphis, ‘Tenn., 





nia 8 telegram to the American Lumberman, Mr. Rumpf 

re qiat old matters incident to a business failure of 
wae = years ago in Hastings, Neb., which he supposed 
in orden ag the way, were recently resurrected, and that 
took vd © protect the creditors of his present business he 
cludes vantage of the bankruptcy act.. The telegram con- 


BE an be Cn agen hee gnere Ol matters Sr. 
J ng again in six , 
#18,000 ana liabilities $13,000." te Sueets are 


Will be noticed by the telegram of the New Orleans 
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correspondent above published that Mr. Rumpf was rather 
disinclined to give information regarding the old liabilities 
which have “come up with” him at the present time. Mr. 
Rumpf’s record previous to going to New Orleans appears 
to be briefly as follows: Mr, Rumpf was formerly asso- 
ciated with a brother in the wholesale grocery business in 
Dubuque, Ia. Selling out there he went to Hastings, Neb., 
and became interested in the Grant-Allen Mercantile Com- 
pany, but sold out his interest in this concern for $12,000 
to $15,000, and became a member of the firm of Jacobson & 
Rumpf, to which business he succeeded June 1, 1894, after- 
wards opening a branch at Butte, Mont. In the fall of 
1897 he moved his headquarters to the latter place, but in 
May, 1898, he failed, with liabilities of $40,000 to $50,000 
and assets of about $20,000. It is stated that prior to his 
failure he left Montana and his subsequent whereabouts for 
a year or so are in doubt. One report states that he was 
at one time in business at Salt Lake City, Utah, which may 
account for this period. lt was in March, 1899, that he 
located in New Orleans as agent for Alfred Beling, of Ant- 
werp, Belgium. His previous business history was not en- 
tirely unknown, but it was generally believed that a settle- 
ment had been effected through his relatives, who are gen- 
erally credited with some means. Such a settlement, how- 
ever, appears not to have been made. Within a few months 
after opening ir New Orleans Mr. Rumpf was inquiring 
after other European outlets, and also doing some business 
in his own name. He refused to make commercial reports, 
stating that he had all the capital needed to operate on, 
and was not asking for credit.—Eb.] 


PAPA 


A minimum price of 40 cents a thousand feet for tim- 
ber has been established in western Washington by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Heretofore the prac- 
tice has been to sell on acreage valuation. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


There seems, taking the country over, to be on the 
whole a larger consumptive demand for building lumber, 
reflected in a slightly increased movement; but beyond 
this no particular change is to be noted, for, while 
builders of all classes are drawing on the retail lumber- 
men for larger supplies, the latter are not yet disposed 
to lay in stock, but order simply as they need the ma- 
terial. What business is moving, therefore, is of the 
mixed order and quick delivery sort that, while it is of 
considerable magnitude, does not well suit the desires 
of lumber wholesalers and manufacturers, who would 
like to see a larger proportion of their stock transferred 
to the posession of the retailers. It is unquestionably 
the fact that the aggregate stock of building lumber in 
the country is light—probably lighter than has been 
known for a number of years, or perhaps, in proportion 
to the demand of the country, than has ever been known 
—but it is largely in the hands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 
individual instances everywhere retailers have good 
stocks, not having yet exhausted the supplies purchased 
when it was thought that 1900 might be a repetition of 
1899 in point of demand and price, but for the most 
part the retail trade is slimly supplied with lumber, as 
is abundantly demonstrated by the character of current 
shipments. It also appears that the consumptive re- 
quirement is active enough so that the retail trade is 
not inclined to find so much fault either with prices or 
with grades as a month or two ago. 


* * . 


It is apparent that the fall trade, or what is to be 
realized in the way of fall trade, has declared itself. 
The agricultural sections of the country are probably 
consuming about as much lumber as usual at this sea- 
son, and the difference between this fall and that of a 
year ago is chiefly to be found in the fact that handlers 
and factory consumers of lumber, who ordinarily would 
lay in stocks in advance of the fall season and during 
the fall for the winter, are now buying simply what 
they are obliged to and are postponing purchases that 
look more to the future until after the election. Still 
the consumption, which while not extraordinary is of 
good magnitude, is necessitating a considerable volume 
of lumber movement, with the result that in most lines 
prices are either firmly held or are advancing. 


* +. 








The price situation is on the whole a satisfactory one 
to holders of lumber and in fact to lumber buyers, for 
the latter are thoroughly tired of the uncertainty which 
in too many lines has prevailed so long. The larger 
movement and more active inquiry has served in most 
lines as a needed stimulant to values. In the east the 
weakness has disappeared from spruce, eastern hemlock 
and white pine, which last named wood is on the whole 
in better condition than it has been for some time, al- 
though its condition has never been a bad one. Still 
there is some talk of recent concessions by northern 
operators who see the close of navigation approaching 
with their docks too heavily loaded with lumber. In 
poplar and cypress there is no change unless it be a 
tendency to advance, those woods having been held with 
almost absolute steadiness right through the year so far. 
In poplar there has been a recent increase in the selling 
price of beveled siding, which has enabled some heavy 
stocks to be reduced to ordinary proportions at full 
figures. An advance in first and seconds in poplar is 
predicted for the near future. In the southwest the 
condition is decidedly improved. New York city reports 
a $1 advance in yellow pine from the south Atlantic 
coast, and all the eastern reports point in the same 
direction. North Carolina pine is in better request at 
firmer prices. 

. + as 

It will be observed from the above that the eastern 
situation has materially improved. Every wood which 
finds its chief market in the east records a larger in- 
quiry, and if not higher prices a solidifying of them on 





In a few sections of the country and in ‘ 
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the basis of the official lists. Even the hardwoods are 
more firmly held in the east than in some other sections 
of the country in spite of the fact that the eastern 
demand is comparatively light. The weak spot in the 
whole situation is found in the southwest, but that 
“spot” is a big one. Despite the improvement in demand 
southwestern operators, especially in shortleaf, are un- 
able to get together on anything like a uniform basis of 
values, and individually many of them are unable to 
convince themselves that the prices they have charged 
are reasonable. Consequently there is weakness which 
prevents a stocking-up demand on the part of retailers 
and which unsettles values ‘wherever its influence is 
felt. It even affects white pine of the sort that comes 
into special competition with yellow pine and in terri- 
tory where this competition is most acute. 


* * * 


One thing is evident, that the lumber retailers of the 
country will go into the winter with abnormally low 
stocks. By the middle of November or the first of De- 
cember practically the only large stocks to be found in 
the country will be in the hamds of wholesalers and 
manufacturers, and these stocks will not, on the average, 
be above normal, with light ones in a good many mar- 
kets. The stocks largest in proportion to what are 
ordinarily carried probably will be found at some of the 
lake ports and possibly at two or three of the important 
inland manufacturing points like Minneapolis. The 
result will be an unusually heavy movement throughout 
the winter unless the results of the election should be 
such as to discourage consumption. Of course the winter 
consumption is never a large one in comparison with 
that of the fall, but in ordinary seasons it suffices to 
bring down full and well assorted stocks to almost 
nothing by the time the new crop is ready for the mar- 
ket. There is no reason to suppose that the winter de- 
mand will be much less than usual, and since it cannot 
be met, as is ordinarily the case, by stocks carried by 
retailers, it must be met by a movement something like 
that which is now going on. 

_ a * 


The situation in hardwoods resembles that in the 
soft woods, inasmuch as it is influenced by the common 
conditions of unusually light stocks outside of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers. There are some heavy 
consumers who have a fixed policy as to buying and the 
amount of stock they carry. Such people are pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, but for the most part all 
reports agree in the statement that stocks in the hands 
of consumers are very light, whether they be furniture 
factories, agricultural implement factories, wagon 
shops, or any other lines in which wood is extensively 
used. Even the box factories for the most part have 
supplies inadequate for more than their immediate 
needs. It is undoubtedly this condition of things 
which accounts for the substantial character of the 
present hardwood movement and the fair degree of 
firmness in prices. If hardwood consumers were carry- 
ing their ordinary stocks the movement of lumber 
would be insignificant, for the reason that with the 
rather light consumption and the indisposition of man- 
ufacturers to adopt any active policy prior to the 
election they would draw upon their own supplies and 
avoid further investment in lumber stocks or the 
incurring of further liabilities; but as it is, the con- 
sumption, while only moderate, is steady and stocks 
in the hands of consumers are so light that they are 
obliged to buy quite heavily in the market. Therefore 
prices in the hardwoods are on the whole firm. 

* * * 


The export trade is in a rather improved condition, 
though with a gradually increasing difficulty of secur- 
ing carrying capacity at anything like reasonable cost. 
However, it will do no harm to restrict shipments of 
pitch pine to England and the continent, inasmuch as 
the receipts in those foreign markets during August 
were heavy. At London they were about 30 percent 
greater than in August of 1899. Consumption, how- 
ever, was large and so values are fairly well main- 
tained. There is an excellent demand, widely scat- 
tered as to its origin, for American lumber and a very 
much heavier business could be done providing the ves- 
sels were obtainable; but they are scarce and rates are 
high and advancing, even coastwise rates having gone 
up about $1 a thousand within the last two weeks. 
New Orleans is in particularly bad shape, there being 
almost a blockade in hardwoods and staves, although 
that port is able to get some vessels to load solid lum- 
ber cargoes. The hardwoods, however, are mainly car- 
ried by regular liners, which prefer at this season to 
devote their space to cotton, grain, and merchandise. 
On the west coast there is no particular change in 
export conditions. The anticipated Russian demand 
has not yet materialized into orders, but the large 
number of inquiries indicates to lumbermen that as 
soon as affairs have sufficiently defined themselves they 
will have all the business they can take care of with 
Siberia and probably northern China. 


* * + 


The shingle market shows some improvement, though 
it is not yet of a pronounced character. Lath is in 
fair request, but the output of the year has restored 
the balance between supply and demand, so that prices 
are back somewhere near to their old-time position. 
Among other side lines, so to speak, that may be men- 
tioned in this connection is white cedar. Shingles of 
this material follow the lead of red cedar and so are 
somewhat improved. Posts are in fair demand with a 
good fall trade expected. 


. * + 
Some interest is being shown in the prospects for 
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winter logging operations. In some sections of the 
country, particularly in the extreme east and the ex- 
treme west, wages are fully as high as they were last 
winter and camps are being started under this disad- 
vantage. Men are also very hard to obtain in those 
sections. In the white pine belt around the great 
lakes it is not thought that wages will be as high as 
last year, but they will be at least 50 percent above 
the average. It is the feeling now that preparations 
will not be made for a heavy log crop the coming: sea- 
son. A full crop may be put in, but if so arrange- 
ments for it will as far as practicable be made after 
election. In some districts there will be considerable 
quantities of logs carried over. One of these districts is 
in Maine, though the cut will probably be no greater. 
In the white pine north some districts will be able to 
clean up their logs pretty thoroughly, but in others 
the logs got to the mills so late that the freeze-up will 
find many of them uncut, while in some districts the late 
drives have been broken up and scattered by high 
water. If the election result is such as to suit the 
majority of white pine lumbermen the log crop this 
year will be as large as it can be made; but otherwise 
a more easy kind of operation will result in a crop 
smaller than that of last year. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. There is a fair volume of trade at the local 
distributing yards, but little of the snap and urgency 
that characterized the busimess a year ago is now visible. 
The usual fall demand has not yet put in an active 
appearance, and there are some well grounded fears that 
it will not show itself this season. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there is more or less election talk all over the 
country at the present time, there has been thus far less 
turmoil of the character that usually disturbs business 
than during any campaign in the last twenty years. 
Between now and election day, however, it is likely 
that more attention will be paid to politics, and the 
minds of business men being distracted from their duties, 
will not be readily recalled to the purchase of lumber. 

Prices, we regret to say, are not being maintained 
with that firmness which has characterized the dull sea- 
son thus far, and there are now some symptoms of a 
break. Recently considerable cutting has been indulged 
in on low grade boards on the part of northern mills, 
and measurable quantities of this stock have been 
unloaded in Chicago and vicinity within the past ten 
days at prices 50 cents or $1 below those that have been 
ruling. It is quite evident that many of the northern 
interior mill men have become a little weary of their 
burden, and that their stocks have grown larger than 
they wish to carry over the winter. Consequently, a 
few have started to unload and the market has suffered 
a few points in consequence. 

The demand for piece stuff appears to be strong 
enough to keep prices of that item on a firm basis. 
There is evidently no surplus stock of dimension lumber 
at the interior mills, both white pine and norway being 
held at a comparatively strong figure. Occasional re- 
lapses in prices are heard of, however, but they do not 
appear numerous enough to affect the general market. 
Piece stuff is also being held firmly at northern lake 
points, and it is hardly probable that the temporary 
debility affecting low grade inch lumber will be serious 
enough to depress values on piece stuff. Sales of piece 
stuff in carload lots are being made around $13.50, on a 
Chicago rate. 

The situation in the cargo market has been practically 
unchanged during the past two weeks, little lumber 
arriving, and consequently there being no incentive to 
a disturbance of market values. However, there is 
reported a somewhat softer feeling up north at lake 
ports, where there is lumber being offered at about as 
much less than the previous quotations as the manu- 
facturers estimate it would cost them to carry the 
stock over the winter. Piece stuff, however, remains 
tolerably firm, as it is not plentiful and there appears 
to be a good demand, most of the weakness shown 
being in low grace inch. There is a tendency to firm- 
ness in shingles, the advance, where any transactions 
occur, being equivalent to the increased rate of freight 
now prevailing. There is some buying being indulged 
in at the lake ports at the slightly reduced prices, 
but it can hardly be called active and is doubtless mainly 
for the purpose of filling in some rather broken stocks. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 22. 
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49,832,000 


Minneapolis, Minn The recent meeting of the price 
list committee of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association will without doubt have a bracing effect 
upon the white pine market in the northwest. At the 
meeting the committee thoroughly discussed the situa- 
tion in regard to prices and no effort was made to dis- 
guise the real condition of affairs. The past mainte- 
nance of the list as published was freely commented upon 
by the members and every effort was made to bring forth 
the actual conditions as regards cutters and cutting. It 
was freely admitted by all that the usual amount of cut- 
ting by irresponsible parties had been going on in the 
past, but in view of the present volume of trade and the 
bright outlook for the future it was not thought advisable 
to make any reductions except on lath. It was held that 
if prices are now being fairly well maintained that there 
was no reason to lower them. In view of the future indi- 
cations for trade it was admitted that the stocks now 
held by the manufacturers are exceedingly low and that 
a brisk trade for a short period would tend to stiffen up 
prices to a considerable extent. The indications for a 
much better trade during the coming year, when politics 
are out of the way and the farmer is prepared to devote 
his attention to his own interests, are bright and should 
not be underestimated. 

As exhibited by the table of receipts and shipments, 
there has been an active market during the past week. 
The statement shows that over 2,500,000 feet more have 
been shipped in the past week than for the week preced- 
ing. This is one of the strongest indications of the 
business now being done at Minneapolis and it is emi- 
nently satisfactory to the lumbermen at this point. 

The table of receipts and shipments from Minneapolis 
for the past week is as follows: 











Receipts. Shipments, 
Wednesday 165,000 —1,770,000 
Thursday 270,000 1,725,000 
ae 135,000 1,860,000 
Saturday . 195,000 2,085,000 
ee eee 210,000 1,455,000 
35454 6-9:0%<69 2956845 180,000 1,485,000 
i. Eee Aiea sie aha 1,155,000 10,380,000 
PE ORE 6k pa scgnaee se eee 1,815,000 7,800,000, 
DE sd.06 avhed we ee acts OO0,000 «sn ccevece 
PNG. S atccxad osaeRs BSas es 2,580,000 
wee" 


Saginaw Valley. Only one transaction of note has 
been reported during the week, the sale of 2,000,000 
feet of log run by the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany. The price is mot given, but a member of the 
firm says it was satisfactory. Common stock is off 
a little but good white pine is scarce and is held at 
full prices. Log run stocks are worth $16 and upward, 
but there has been very little inquiry, as local dealers 
were well provided for during the summer, having 
bought more than 100,000,000 feet last winter and 
spring for summer delivery. Norway has been in lim- 
ited supply and there has been limited inquiry. 





Buffalo, N. Y. At least a good part of the 
pine trade are sure that there is a decided improvement 
along the line in that department. Salesmen come in 
with fair lists of orders, even when they come from 
the strike district of the anthracite coal miners, though 
this disturbance has its effect on all other business 
in the vicinity. It does not appear yet that the east- 
ern buyer is laying in stock to any extent, for he is still 
trying to hold off, as a rule, and may do so for a while 
yet, but eastern stocks are low and it is buy or stop busi- 
ness entirely. So the seaboard dealer sends in his order 
and wants it filled instanter. This is not exactly 
the style of doing business that the seller likes, but 
it is not hard to get accustomed to it, and he soon 
learns what it means, 

There is not much change in prices. Box and such 
grades are firmer. Most dealers say that they are not 
to be had for the money they sold at a month ago. There 
is only a fair stock of box lumber and the consumption 
of it is much greater accordingly than of any other 
lumber. Buffalo is now selling box for $16.50 and mak- 
ing an effort to get $17, with considerable prospect of 
success. There is a scarcity of 5x4, so that it sells at 
$17.50 to $18. 

Boston, Mass. The white pine market is slow in its 
request, and salesmen return with fairly scant order 
books. At the same time, strange as it may appear, 
prices are remarkably firm, and this would indicate 
more of a shortage in the stock than has been fully 
appreciated by the average buyer in New England terri- 
tory. Now that the movement of spruce would indicate 
a revival of building for the fall, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the patience and faith of the white pine 
holders ‘may be rewarded with a little revival of busi- 
ness and a hint of more active movement to come. 





Baltimore, Md. Generally speaking, the market for 
white pine is in good shape. Although the inquiry is 
as yet rather limitéd, various encouraging features 
have begun to marmifest themselves. The firmness of 
values continues, holders showing no disposition to 
make concessions but acting rather on the supposition 
that white pine is good value and offers every prospect 
of an advance. Stocks do not exceed very modest re- 
quirements, the conditioms resembling those which char- 
acterize southern pine in this respect. The future gives 
promise of a fair, though perhaps not extraordinary, 
trade for the balance of the year. 





Toledo, O. Trade at this point has been fair this 


month. While a little slow the first week it has stead- 
ily increased, and the total output for the month will 











be fully normal. Prices show no change, but the bot- 
tom was, we think, reached in August, and indica- 
tions now point to stronger holding as the season 
advances, 

Local trade here shows a decided improvement the 
past two weeks, with an increase in the building of 
moderate cost homes; also some large manufacturing 
and warehouse improvements. On the whole, the gen- 
eral outlook is quite satisfactory and encouraging. 
Lath are stronger in price, especially No. 1 white pine. 
Hemlock and norway bill stuff is unchanged. Some 
increase in demand for white pine is observed, with no 
change in price. We look for an increased demand the 
balance of the season, 





Spruce. 





New York City. Shipments are light just row, but 
the demand is a trifle improved, both for northern 
and eastern spruce. The outlook is regarded as decid- 
edly favorable, and prices have stiffened somewhat in 
consequence. From $18.50 to $19.50 is a good quota- 
tion for the wide timber, while special orders may be 
had at $15 to $17. 





Boston, Mass. The spruce men now occupy again the 
center of the stage, with full confidence of firm prices 
and the expectation that the buyer will soon be seeking 
the salesman again. The often reported shortage of stock 
in the retail yards has not been exaggerated, and a good 
many yard men are now beginning to place their orders 
to replenish their depleted piles. Prices are held strongly 
to the last list, and some instances are reported of an 
advance in individual orders over this list; this is espe- 
cially true of boards. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. West Virginia spruce is in good de- 
mand, and the mills have as much as they can do to get 
out orders. A feature of the trade is the receipt of sev- 
eral good orders from New York. Prices remain undis- 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The cedar market at this point 
still remains somewhat passive, although the past week 
has seen some good sales in posts. The demand for this 
line of goods is much better at the present time owing 
to the increased consumption by the farmers. It is be- 
lieved that a fair fall trade will be done in posts unless 
prices of the other fencing materials are advanced in the 
near future. Some few good sales are reported in poles, 
but in general the trade is unsatisfactory both as to 
prices and the volume of business done. Holders of 
stock seem inclined to be somewhat pessimistic con- 
cerning the outlook for the pole trade. Several state 
that logging operations will be seriously curtailed this 
year on account of the low prices which have prevailed 
throughout the entire season, and also for the reason 
that there are still large stocks unsold which must be 
disposed of before heavy logging operations can be 
conducted with any degree of safety to the operator. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. September has not beew an unusually good 
month in the local hardwood trade. The yards which 
depend upon local deliveries for the greater . portion 
of their business have not had the best of the situa- 
tion by long odds. 

Within the past week or two a slight improvement 
has been noticed in the general hardwood demand and 
wholesalers are now anticipating an increased move- 
ment of stock through the balance of the fall. Quite 
a number of inquiries are coming in from outside points, 
but those who make them are not, disposed to order 
right away and probably many will hold off a few 
weeks until after election. Meanwhile prices in the 
main are fairly steady, though on some lines of stock 
they have shown a tendency to give way a few points. 

The action of the Wisconsin hardwood manufacturers 
last week in reducing their prices from $1 to $3 on 
most items, was no doubt largely induced by a desire 
to bring their list more nearly into harmony with 
general conditions. Brown ash was reduced $2, mixed 
birch $3, butternut $3, soft elm $1, rock elm $3, bass- 
wood $2 and soft maple $1.50. The prices on red oak, 
white oak and hard maple were maintained at the for- 
mer figures, the scarcity of the visible supply being 
regarded as sufficient reason for holding prices firmly. 

The searcity of plain-sawed red and white oak is a fea- 
ture that is being commented upon in all markets. 
Prices on these items are being well maintained. Quar- 
tered white oak has lately been selling a little better, 
but is not yet in sufficient demand to justify dealers 
in asking better prices. Quartered red oak is in fair 
supply and is dull. Ash has lately appeared to be 
slightly firmer, which is also the case with hickory, 
there having been an increased demand for these woods 
from wagon manufacturers. Cottonwood has shown 4 
little firmer tendency and considerable stock is moving, 
a good deal of which is for export. 








St, Louls, Mo. The local hardwood situation has 
improved of late for the reason that there has been 
less stock coming in than durimg the early part of 
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the month. The receipts of this market have been too 
heavy to permit of a very great improvement during 
the past thirty days, as the demand was not given a 
chance to get ahead of the supply. More lumber has 
been absorbed by the local people than during August, 
and prices have not declined in spite of the heavy 
receipts, so that there has really beer improvement when 
the question is gaged from the volume of business. 

The oak market has not changed materially since 
last report. Considerable stock has changed hands, 
but it has invariably been that which is the most 
desirable so far as grades and widths are concerned. 
More dry stock has been coming in than during August, 
and this has found ready sale to the wholesale yards. 
Plain stock still enjoys the preference over quartered, 
but there have been some good sales of both red and 
white quartered during the week. There is little call 
at the present time for dimension oak. Plain red 
enjoys the best demand of all the oaks, and the receipts 
are readily absorbed. 

Receipts of cottonwood and gum have been light of 
late, which is probably the result of the break in the 
market of a month ago. A few sales are reported, | 
the price situation has not improved. 

Ash is in light receipt, and the demand is such that 
there is no need of pushing things. Wagon stock, out 
of size, is in good request, and there is no umsold stock 
on the market. There is no call for elm, maple or any 
other of the hardwoods. 

Prices are about as they have been during the entire 
month, and there will probably be no change in the 
near future. 

New Orleans, La. The hardwood trade here is abso- 
lutely stagnant. In the first place rates are so high 
to the other side that exporting at the prices offered 
by foreign markets is almost out of the question. In 
the second place there can be no doubt that the arbi- 
trary car service rules are having a deleterious effect. 
Several of the largest exporters state that they are 
not attempting to move a foot of lumber this way, 
and that they will not do so-until the railroads give 
them a fair shake. They say that under the new car 
service rules they will have no chance to compete with 
interior shippers and that interior shippers are pretty 
badly up against it, because the shipping of stuff on 
through bills of lading puts them entirely at the mercy 
of the road which hauls their product. It is hardly 
probable that there will be any brightening of condi- 
tions for some time to come. There is a world of cot- 
ton here waiting to be moved—in fact a regular block- 
ade of the fleecy stuff. Lots of grain is passing 
through, too, and altogether the lumber exporter is 
up against it good and strong. 
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New York City. There is little call just now for 
anything in the hardwood line, and yet for all that 
prices are being held pretty stiffly, and wher it comes 
to a matter of getting what you really want it will be 


found that a good, fair market price must be paid. 
Plain oak is scarce and there is little call for the 


quartered, which is still quoted at $58. 
firm, with a little better call at $36 to $38. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Most of the members of the white 
hardwood dealers are finding the demand so much bet- 
ter that they are greatly encouraged, while still others 
say that they are having quite a boom. The improve- 
ment is not general, though, as there are some who 
still find the situation as before. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to wait awhile before it is safe to announce 
a real stir in hardwood lumber. The weakness in white 
ash continues to some extent, prices for inch firsts and 
seconds being about $38. Quartered white oak is pretty 
firm at $58, though the really strong variety is plain 
sawed white oak, which sells at $38. There is also a 
good demand for birch, and at $28 there ought to be a 
still better one, for in good hands it answers almost 
any purpose. The report of stocks is quite favorable 
de fair supply, though nobody will have any too 
much, 


Poplar is 
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Boston, Mass. The hardwood market is still showing 
the same degree of strength that has characterized it for 
a few weeks past, and in some spots taking on a little ad- 
ditional firmness, with prospects of increasing business 
and a knowledge that stocks are by no means too plen- 
tiful for the business in hand. Quartered oak, when asked 
for, is sold at about $65, and there is reported to be a 
little more demand for it as the days go by. A good deal 
more house finishing is on the market, and the various 
factories which use large quantities of this lumber are 
beginning to greet. the salesman with a much more en- 
couraging smile than their faces have worn for a great 
while. Plain oak is also enjoying a good request, and 
the top prices for the present season are boldly quoted 
and easily obtained. Maple is not yet to be called in lively 
demand, although it is showing more strength than was 
the case a few weeks ago. Maple flooring holds firmly to 
4 price $2 below the list, although orders are rather 
Scarce and hard to find. Basswood is moving in about its 
accustomed grooves, with prices firm. Ash is still quiet, 
although what is bought brings the market price without 
difficulty and there is no further sign of declining prices. 

é fancy and high-priced hardwoods are reported un- 
usually brisk this week, which would indicate that the 
finishing stage of the better class of buildings had been 
Teached., 

eee 
The hardwoods, although not yet 
are looking up. A quickening of 


Baltimore, Md. 
in strong demand, 


arty along various lines is being noted, and the 


ture gives promise of a fair business. Good dry 





stocks readily find takers at very acceptable figures, 

and the absence of large accumulations in amy direc- 

tion insures a continuance of encouraging conditions. 
oor" 

Cincinnati, O. There still does not appear to be 
much movement in stocks, although inquiries continue 
quite plentiful. Most dealers, however, say that trade 
is keeping up in an encouraging way. Although the 
feeling is pretty general that any great change for 
the better in the way of demand until after election— 
and then it will be too late for this year—is not to be 
realized, still the disposition is to make the best of and 
be satisfied with present and coming conditions. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock trade is exceedingly dull at 
the present time, there being no demand from the yards 
and but little from the country. None is coming in by 
water, as recent heavy shipments seem to have filled 
everybody up. Prices in this territory are rather weak, 

Advices from Wisconsin manufacturers are to the 
effect that there is something of a recovery from the 
demoralization that has been existing and that values 
are again reasonably well maintained. Many of the 
manufacturers regard the present depression as tem- 
porary and advocate a strict maintenance of the list, 
believing that after the uncertainty of election has 
passed the demand will catch up with the supply. 
Already there is some buying for stock noticed in sevy- 
eral quarters. 





New York City. On paper $15 is still the base price 
for hemlock, but the man with the order claims that 
he can do better while the dealer says that when he 
does it is for grades below the best. However this 
may be, there is quite a little inquiry and some stock 
is moving along. The retail trade has not yet, how- 
ever, started in to fill up its assortments. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. -There is rather slow sale _ for 
hemlock, but the Pennsylvania dealers are standing 
firm and will not reduce the price beiow the $13.50 
base that has prevailed most of the summer. It is not 
denied that the consumer is getting some of his cheap 
lumber for less, but it is believed that the supply is 
not large enough to make it necessary to go any lower. 
Some of the Pennsylvania mill men who are piling up 
their cut are more or less doubtful of the outcome, but 
the steady hand of the big producer is in holding move- 
ment and there is no rebellion. 
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Boston, Mass. Hemlock is firm at $16 for Pennsyl- 
vania as a base. The supply is not large, to judge from 
present indications, and will be called exceedingly short 
if the demand should reach the reasonable proportions 
expected of it. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock continues to be in fair de- 
mand, and it is noticeable that the price has not weak- 
ened below the figure that has been accepted as the base 
‘or several weeks past, namely, $14. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. While there is undoubtedly a more complete 
stock of poplar on hand at the mills at this time than 
has been the case during the past year, the demand is 
good enough to keep the supply within moderate pro- 
portions and to maintain values at fully as firm prices 
as have prevailed during the entire season. The strength 
shown in the poplar market is not the result of accident, 
as manufacturers know there is no surplus and hence do 
not feel at all in doubt as to the value of their holdings. 
Only a few mills, however, have thoroughly well as- 
sorted stocks, as at many milling points the assortments 
are broken, and the supply on the whole is probably 
lighter than a year ago at this time. Many of the mills 
having been obliged to shut down from time to time for 
lack of logs. If there is any surplus whatever it is prin- 
cipally in common, which appears to be rather slow sale 
this season. On the other hand, first and seconds and 
wagon-box boards have been sold close up to the green 
stock. The demand for culls has kept up in good shape 
also, and as a rule full prices are obtained, ranging all 
the way from $17.50 to $18.50 on a 13-cent rate. Poplar 
squares sell moderately well, but many mills do not 
manufacture them excepting to order, Stocks in this 
market of both squares and lumber are light as a rule, 
and assortments are not well filled. 

Baltimore, Md. The local poplar trade situation ac- 
curately reflects the conditions which prevail else- 
where. This wood continues in most active demand, and 
the mills are taxed to keep up with the orders. For 
briskness of movement poplar excels all other woods, 
as it is also relatively the highest in price. Stocks 
command top-notch figures, without the slightest indi- 
cations of a let-up. Both the domestic and foreign in- 
quiry continues unabated, the only retarding feature 
in the export business being the high freight rates. 
They materially advance the figures at which lumber 
car be delivered on the other side of the Atlantic. 








Pittsburg, Pa. The poplar demand is fair, though 
there is a difference of $3 in this market. Firsts and 


seconds are selling at $34.50; commons, $27.50; ship- 
ping culls, $18.50 to $19. The mill cull demand is slow. 





Cincinnati, O. The market is perhaps developing a 
better feeling; at least prices are steadily maintained, 
and the inquiries are increasing. Some dealers are not 
as sanguine as others as to a prompt and decided im- 
provement in trade after the election, but there is no 
visible tendency toward anything that might develop 
into demoralization under any circumstances. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. The shingle mills throughout the state 
report an increased volume of business at slightly better 
prices than obtained last month, but the trade is not in 
as healthy condition as last year at this time. The rush 
will be over by the middle of next month, and already 
many mills are preparing to close down early and 
remain closed until next year’s trade begins. This dis- 
position on the part of the manufacturers is general and 
will no doubt result in a complete cessation of opera- 
tions during the winter months. There were over 5,000 
carloads bought last winter which entered into consump- 
tion the following May, and it is claimed that they 
were the cause of the weakening of the market the entire 
year, and the mill men with whom I have talked do not 
propose that the case shall be similar next year. 

The lumber demand is fair at present—the mills 
catching a goodly amount of rush mixed car orders 
which must reach destination before snowfall. The ex- 
clusive fir mills are not so well off, but the demand is 
slightly better than it was a month ago. There is no 
change in the cargo situation. The California demand 
is unsatisfactory, while the foreign demand is as good 
as usual, The local trade, however, still continues excel- 
lent—especially in this city, which has enjoyed an un- 
precedented building boom the past two years. More 
new buildings are being put up at present than usual at 
this time of the year when the weather is on the verge 


of changing. 
Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis dealers are not particularly 
pleased with the volume of their business, but they are 
all doing enough to keep busy, and feel that the only way 
to stimulate trade at this time would be to make greater 
price concessions than they are willing to consider. This 
leaves the situation one of waiting, the same as it has 
been during the whole of the present month. A promi- 
nent wholesaler said to-day: “We feel that the future 
has something good in store for us, and are only trying 
to move those portions of our stock that are in over- 
supply. On these items we are making some concessions, 
but other classes of stock are being held strictly to the 
list of August 29. On this basis we are securing enough 
business to keep our mills in full operation, and that is 
all we care for at the present time. We do not think any 
one is trying to load up on orders at present, as careful 
inquiry shows that the majority of the manufacturers 
feel as we do regarding the situation. As to the car ques- 
tion, when we consider what trouble there has been in the 
past and what trouble there is likely to be in the future, 
we do not give much thought to the present situation. 

This is about the way the situation is sized up by 
nearly all of the local people. They are not satisfied with 
the amount of business they are doing, for they believed 
that conditions would be better than this by the end of 
September, but there is enough doing to prevent an ac- 
cumulation of stock at the mills, and they think the 
future is bright enough to warrant their holding tightly 
to what stock they have rather than make sacrifices. 

A series of questions sent to the manufacturers last 
week resulted in fifty mills reporting as to trade condi- 
tions, and thirty-seven of these stated that they were 
satisfied with the present volume of business. These 
mills have an average of three weeks’ business on their 
order books, and they report that new business is com- 
ing in as rapidly as they can take care of it. Thirty-two 
out of the fifty were in favor of making an effort to main- 
tain the list of August 29, but the majority thought it 
would be best to wait until the first part of October be- 
fore holding a meeting. The reports all showed that the 
mills were running on full time, and that stocks are no 
longer accumulating, 

Those catering to specialties are all pleased at the 
present volume of business. Any number of bills for 
heavy dimension and factory flooring have been placed, 
and more are being figured upon at present than at any 
time thus far this year. Those handling car stock are 
also busy, and they state that the outlook is bright. 

Chicago. Yellow pine dealers in this territory report 
a continuance of the excellent demand which has been 
visible for several weeks past in various sections of 
the north. At the same time some of the mill repre- 
sentatives here say that they could do more business 
were it offered them. However, they are satisfied with 
the volume of their present orders and in some lines 
are stil] a month or so behind on delivery. The demand 
for yard stock has reached unexpectedly large pro- 
portions in northern territory this seasor; and it is 
anticipated will continue in good volume through the 
fall. Clear rift-sawed flooring is among the items that 
are in the best demand and stocks are light at the 
mills. Finish is in full supply and is one of the low- 
priced items. There is a recent revival in the demamd 
for car sills and car material in general; while rail- 
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road stock, bridge timbers and the like have lately 
undergone quite an increased inquiry, particularly in 
the southwest where much is needed for repairs on 
account of the damage caused by the recent storm. In 
the city trade there has sprung up of late a better 
demand for timbers for building construction, quite a 
number of bills having been submitted to local firms 
in the past two weeks, ranging from 100,000 to 300,000 
feet each. According to the best reports prices are 
being maintained better in this territory than elsewhere, 
nearly all items bringing the full list and a few for 
immediate delivery a trifle better than the list. 
ee a a a ee 

Kansas City, Mo. At this point yellow pine con- 
ditions show no material change since my report of last 
week, If anything the demand from the country is a 
little more active than it has been, as the dealers are 
selling more stuff and have to order more lumber than 
they did a few weeks ago. There is, however, a well 
defined policy on the part of the retail dealers as a rule 
to place orders only for such stock as they cannot do 
without, and to place these orders only after consider- 
able inquiry to ascertain the lowest prices being made 
by responsible concerns, The orders are in most cases 
badly mixed, and with few exceptions are wanted 
promptly. 

The price situation is not clearing to any extent. Cuts 
of from 50 cents to $1,50 a thousand from the list of 
August 18 are being made by most concerns, dimensions 
being held closer to list than anything else on account 
of its scarcity, and $13 on a 22-cent rate is the average 
price on short dimension, although some quotations are 
being made at less than this figure, and $13.50 is being 
secured in a good many instances. The wholesalers here 
would like much to see a list put in effect and main- 
tained through the season, and say that this can be done 
by united action, but there are at present few indications 
that anything of the kind will be done in the immediate 
future. 

woe 

New Orieans,La. ‘The impetus which comes with 
the fail is to be noticed in the yellow pine trade. It 
is true that there has been no very marked increase 
in the demand, but the increase is there, just the 
same, and prices are more than holding their own. 
The export demand is heavy, as it has beer through- 
out the year, and the domestic situation is growing 
better and better as time goes on. 

ree 

New York City. The condition of the yellow pine 
market has improved wonderfully within the past 
week or ten days, and prices are quite stiff, coincident 
with a surprisingly good call. Freights have ad- 
vanced to $6 and $6.50 from coast points, which is al- 
most a dollar over last week’s quotations, a rise which 
was predicted in these columns. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. It is plain that something fav- 
orable to the southern pine trade has happened lately, 
for all accounts of it agree that there is a considerable 
firming up of the market, so that the lost confidence 
is already restored in a measure. There will be no 
advance in prices right away, for there is too much 
“restoration” to be done on other lines at present for 
that. The regular demand for this lumber here is 
now for Pan-American construction, which is making 
heavy drafts of all sorts of lumber that is suitable, 
and it will be a heavy customer for another six months. 
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Boston, Mass. The yellow pine men are serenely con- 
fident not only of present advancing values, but larger 
ones in the future. Orders are becoming more easy to 
obtain, and prices undoubtedly show a stiffening ten- 
dency. 





Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine prices have gone up $2 
during the past few weeks. Not all of this, however, is 
a clean advance. One dollar must be charged to the 
rise in railroad and ocean freight rates, but even when 
this deduction has been made there still remains an 
encouraging gain, which will be added to as the season 
advances. The trade as a whole appears to be in good 
shape, with a disposition to buy more liberally. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. There is continued activity all along the 
North Carolina pine line, which is very acceptable and 
promises well for fall and winter business. The demand 
is growing steadily and is of a healthy nature at prices 
in some cases better than list. Generally prices are 
very firm. There is a continued shortage in good grades, 
which has the tendency to draw inferior stock into the 
market. Large sales of No. 3 flooring have been made 
and roofers are in large demand. Box grade in edge 
and stocks is more active as the season advances. Stocks 
on hand are, generally speaking, well rounded and ample 
for all requirements. Vessels are in good supply at 
$2.25 to New York, $2.40 to sound ports and $3 and 
$3.25 to Boston. 





New York City. There are more inquiries for North 
Carolina pine and no cutting of prices. If anything, 
figures show a tendency to stiffen, and very little is 
coming in that is not on order. Small deck loads of 
20,000 or 30,000 feet occasionally drift in, but they are 
generally sold before arrival. No, 2 stepping is quoted 
at $24 and $25, No. 2 flooring $18 and $18.50, and 8 
and 10 inch roofers $14.50 to $15. Vessel rates are 
steady at $2.15 to $2.25, 





Baltimore, Md. -By degrees the North Carolina pine 
trade is attaining more pronounced activity. A some- 
what improved demand, combined with a marked reduc- 
tion in stocks, has had the effect of stiffening values 
and strengthening the situatiom generally. Many of 
the bay craft which until recently engaged in bringing 
lumber to Baltimore have gone into the oyster business, 
and as a result there is not that competition for lum- 
ber freights which aided in flooding the Baltimore 
market. Amother favorable factor is the restricted mill 
output. One-half the plants in Virginia have shut 
down altogether, while the others are running part of 
the time only. This has brought the production below 
the distribution, so that a large portion of the accu- 
mulated stocks have been disposed of. The visible sup- 
plies on the wharves here are considerably reduced, and 
as the stocks in the hands of yardmer and other deal- 
ers are quite low the outlook for an increase in the 
movement is decidedly promising. As yet there has 
been no pronounced upward movement of prices, but an 
appreciably better feeling prevails. Large lots of box 
lumber have lately been sold at $7, and small orders 
command even higher figures, which shows plainly the 
effect of recent developments. North Carolina pine 
men have reason to take a very encouraging view of 
the future. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The cypress men here report trade consid- 
erably improved during the past week or so. Quite a 
little tank lumber is being asked for in lots of several 
carloads at a time, and there is a fairly good inquiry 
for finishing lumber, for which orders have been 
received in the last few days from various localities, 
including several of the larger towns in the northern 
part of [llinois. The demand for sash and door stock 
is also fair, and sales of good quantities have recently 
been made in this channel of industry. Cypress is 
increasing as a favorite with boatbuilders, and orders 
have lately been received here for considerable stock to 
be used for this purpose, ranging in thickness from a 
half inch to two inches. There is also a good demand 
for material to be used in the manufacture of wind 
mills, and one order was recently received for use in 
a sugar refinery. 

oes 

St, Louis, Mo. The local cypress market is devoid of 
anything that is either startling or particularly inter- 
esting. ‘Things have been fairly active around town, 
and a number of very satisfactory sales have been made, 
but it is evident that the fall trade has not yet opened 
up with the volume we are wont to experience at this 
season. The local dealers all say that what demand 
there is is pretty well distributed among the various 
items, stocks not being sufficiently heavy with any one 
to give a preponderance of any one thickness or grade. 

One and a half inch stock is probably scarcer than 
any other, and all orders include some of this thickness, 
but local stocks, small as they are, have an excellent 
assortment as to grades. It is stated here that all 
thick stock is scarcer at the mills than 1 or 1} inch 
thicknesses. Reports from the mills show that some 
other sections are buying more freely than the St. Louis 
district, although there are no complaints to make 
regarding this territory. The order books are full and 
the demand continues to be in excess of the supply. 
There is no mill that is not far behind with its orders, 
and the prospects are such that this condition will 
continue during the rest of the year. W the local 
business has not been heavy during the past week there 
has been a good car-load business, and there was one 
sale of 300,000 feet to come in by barge. There is a 
rumor of a million-foot deal consummated the first 
part of this week, but thus far this lacks,confirmation. 
As to prices, there is some variance in this market. 
Louisiana stock is holding up to the mark and is pre- 
ferred by the majority even at the higher prices than 
are being paid for Mississippi and Arkansas stock. 
Still, enough of the cheaper lumber has been offered 
to injure the sale of the Louisiana product. 
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New Orleans, La. ‘The orders for fall stocks are 
beginning to be placed. Most of the business that is 
coming in just at present is from the west, and from 
Illinois and. Indiana. Orders from this section have 
increased materially within the past thirty days. In 
fact there is all the business in this direction that 
the mills are able to take care of, and they are beinz 
taxed to their utmost capacity getting shipments out. 
The eastern trade has not yet opened up to any extent. 
This may be attributed in part to the strikes which 
are prevalent there. The great coal strike is also 
interfering considerably with business from Pennsy]- 
vania. Consumers there are holding off until the 
trouble is settled. As far as the total volume of busi- 
ness is concerned, however, it is greater than at the 
same period last year and with the limited stocks on 
hand it is anticipated that every foot of dry cypress in 
the south will be covered by orders before building 
operations are stopped by the winter season. The list 
is being firmly maintained, deviations being utterly 
absent. 
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New York City. The cypress market is apparently 
little changed. The price on steamer dock is still 
$33.75, and it shows a tendency to stiffen because of an 
increased demand and no very heavy supply on hand. 
The rise in freight rates has also had a good effect, 
and dealers here are extremely well pleased at the pros- 
pects for the fall. 





Boston, Mass. Cypress is in excellent position, and 
there is every reason why it should continue to hold this 
position and strengthen it. Freights are stiffening in 
their tendency, and the searcher for good stocks of dry 
cypress finds it extremely difficult to place his order at 
what might appear to him satisfactory prices. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Red cedars have not changed in 
value from last week, although the tone of the market 
is considered as being slightly better at the present time 
than a week ago. Many of the handlers at this point 
are demanding $2.05 for extra A’s and refuse to take 
orders at a Jess figure. Others who have large stocks 
to dispose of are inclined to take from 1 to 3 cents less 
than the above price. The volume of business still con- 
tinues to be satisfactory. Goods in transit are in good 
demand, as many of the dealers seem to be buying closely 
to the local demand and only place their orders as it is 
necessary to replenish their stocks. Reports from the 
mills on the coast are to the effect that stocks are well 
sold and that there is no accumulation of goods either 
at the mills or at the shipping points. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is but slight stir in the shin- 
gle trade as yet, which indicates that building is still 
slow. Dealers in red cedars report quite a good move- 
ment of them, mostly to eastern buyers. It appears 
that the perfection size has about run out the 18-inch 
pine, so that it is hard to find any of them. A dealer 
reports that he tried in vain to fill an order for 20,000 
of them the other day. With red cedar perfections 
selling at 50 cents less than XXXX 18-inch pine, there is 
no use in trying to compete, so the pine has dropped out. 
The local stock is, for the most part, light, and quite gen- 
erally on account of the difficulty of getting them 
promptly on orders. There is now a change for the 
better in red cedars, which are reported as coming in 
more freely, in spite of the fact that the price is now 
considerably firmer than it was last month. White 
cedars, by slightly underselling others, are coming into 
market quite generally of late. 
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Kansas City, Mo. ‘There has been a fairly active 
demand from the southwest for red cedar shingles for 
over a month, and there is at this time a heavy inquiry 
and a good run of orders coming in, The increased 
demand has had a good effect on prices, and they are 
firmer than they have been for months. The firmness 
will continue as long as the demand continues good, in 
the opinion of the jobbers here, and they look for stable 
prices for another month at least. Extra Star A Stars 
range in price from about $2.20 to $2.25 on a Kansas 
City rate, $2.22 being the market just now, with a 
slightly upward tendency. 
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New Orleans, La. Shingle stocks have not improved 
any. There have been so many orders coming in for 
5 and 6 inch bests that an advance of 25 cents has been 
put in effect without waiting for any meeting of the 
manufacturers. Even at the present price, $3.25, man- 
ufacturers cannot begin to fill orders and it is freely 
prophesied that before November 1 the price will be 
$4 on a 21 to 234-cent rate. Stocks are lower than 
they have been at this season for the past five years. 
Texas is fairly howling for shingles, and the lower 
grades are being called for at a great rate from Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma Territory and Kansas. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage trade of this market, ac- 
cording to a veteran authority, has been flatter during 
the past month than in any September for many years. 
Lard tierces are selling at 90 cents, but the coopers are 
not buying, as they say it costs them 924 to 95 cents to 
make them, therefore they are doing little in that line 
until prices improve. About the only bright spot in the 
market is in the matter of ‘flour barrel heading, for 
which the demand exceeds the supply, and $5.50 is now 
regarded as a low price. Pork hoops are offered from 
$7 to $8 a thousand, and tierce hoops at $9 to $10 a 
thousand, with little if any demand. In fact, there are 
several cars on track in the city for which there are 
no buyers. Staves are offered in excess of the require- 
ment, and holders are quite anxious to get rid of them, 
even offering them to parties who are not considered 
financially responsible. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The cooperage market still re- 
tains its firmness at prices previously quoted. The local 
buying is in small lots, although there is considerable 
volume to the trade. Outsiders are purchasing freely, 
but seem inclined to seek lower prices. Holders of 
cooperage stock, however, are demanding full prices and 
are making no deals under figures quoted. The demand 
for elm staves is reported to have been excellent during 
the past week, and several good sales have been made 
at $8.75. Patent hoops still command from $9 to $9.50, 
with a fair demand. Heading is quotable at 5} cents, 
although there is a rumor that some business is being 
done at 5} cents. Holders of good stock demand the 


former price and declare that they find ready sales for 
all the material that.can be secured. 
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